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PREFACE 


When I entered Dr. Sanders’ seminar on Comparative Midrash in 
1994, I was introduced to a hermeneutic that opened new windows 
on scripture’s interpretation. By the end of that class, and the fol- 
lowing seminar on the Dead Sea scrolls, I knew that this particular 
exegetical method was going to propel me into a life-long heuristic 
enterprise of discerning the canon’s unrecorded hermeneutics. 

The present manuscript is a revision of my dissertation, and reveals 
a deepening of my appreciation of exploring the hermeneutical func- 
tion of precursor texts. The book of Joel, as a specimen of Second 
Temple Judaism, displays a high degree of scriptural allusions by a 
cultic prophet. His proto-apocalyptic tendencies and appropriation 
of the Day of Yahweh motif are clues that ensure a fruitful quest 
for the discovery of the book’s receptor hermeneutics. Bergler’s and 
Leung’s prior work assisted my own studies. I am appreciative of 
their endeavors and contributions, which this manuscript details. 
The use of comparative midrash as a method of interpretation offers 
an approach to Joel that 1s unique, because it attempts to discern 
the function of both diachronic and synchronic textual surfaces in 
ancient texts. 

Joel’s recontextualization in the NT allows the reader to discover 
the manner in which his prophecies function in early Christian com- 
munities. The present research demonstrates that appropriation and 
resignification mark both Joel’s use of scripture and his NT Nachleben. 
The purpose of the study is to pursue the function of scripture’s 
resignification. In this process, Bakhtinian dialogism and Kristevan 
intertextuality have been found to assist the method of comparative 
midrash, which become apparent in the course of the manuscript. 
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INTRODUCTION TO JOEL'S USE OF SCRIPTURE 
AND THE SCRIPTURE’S USE OF JOEL: 
METHOD OF INTERPRETATION 


The Approach to Joel and the New Testament 


The book of Joel is a skillfully crafted theological responsum gener- 
ated by two natural calamities. The first immediate occasion for the 
book is a series of locust infestations (1:4), followed by a prolonged 
drought (1:19-20). Joel’s prophecy contains a substantial amount 
of scriptural allusions to antecedent scribal traditions, which are a 
hallmark of the postexilic era. It contains only one citation formula 
in 3:5. Each allusion in the book represents a transformation of its 
original meaning. For this reason the use of scriptural traditions is 
best understood by the terms appropriation and resignification. 

The initial message to the Judean community was a communal call 
to repentance, based on a redacted confession formula of Yahweh’s 
gracious character, which originated from Exod 34:6 (2:13). The 
national call to repentance at the temple (1:14, 2:15-17), along with 
other key elements of the Solomonic prayer (1 Kgs 8), provided a 
prescriptive text from which the prophet’s message was approached 
(1:2-2:17). Joel cloaked the Deuteronomistic enemy threat in | Kgs 
8:46 with the Day of Yahweh motif in 1:15 and 2:1-11. He used 
the threat of the Day of Yahweh (1:15, 2:1-11) to be the motivating 
factor to gather the Judeans to the temple for national repentance 
(2:12-17). This motif has been recognized by all scholars as the 
controlling Leitmotiv of the book. One commentator said that “this 
concept is so prominent in Joel that it may be likened to an engine 
driving the prophecy.”! The prophet’s message was apparently heeded 
(2:18), and in the second half of the book, a lengthy Yahweh speech 
was reported. This was framed by two salvific recognition formulas 
(2:27 and 4:17). In the second self-disclosure oracle (3:1-4:17), the 
Day of Yahweh motif was developed into a semi-apocalyptic event, 


! Douglas Stuart, Hosea-fonah (WBC 31; Dallas: Word, 1987), 230. 
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which brought to fulfillment Judah’s hope of Yahweh’s habitation 
in Zion. 

The second half of this work is devoted to Joel’s Nachleben in the 
NT. The hermeneutical function of Joel in the Second Testament is 
divided into three areas: 1) the particularistic function of Joel; 2) the 
universal function of Joel; and 3) the apocalyptic and eschatologi- 
cal function of Joel. Each unit is treated individually to explore the 
authors’ resignification of Joel’s prophecy in various ways (christo- 
logical, ecclesiastical, salvific, pneumatic, didactic, eschatological, 
and apocalyptic). This work demonstrates that the use of scripture, 
whether in the book of Joel, or in the NT, has been appropriated ? and 
resignified ? with varying degrees of liberality, whose hermeneutical 
function is to be discovered at the intersection of textual surfaces. 


Methods and Purpose 
Introductory Remarks to Intertextuality, Dialogism and Comparative Midrash 


The methodological approach employed in this work combines the 
hermeneutics of intertextuality, Bakhtinian dialogism and compara- 
tive midrash. The purpose is to discern the function of scripture in 
the book of Joel, and the manner in which the prophecy’s Nachleben 
functions for various NT communities. The terms appropriation and 
resignification have been employed to describe this process. These terms 
have been used by James A. Sanders to describe the hermeneutical 
process of comparative midrash.* The book of Joel is replete with 
echoes, phrases, and allusions to Israel’s scriptures that have been 
adapted and transposed for his prophetic message. The theory of 
intertextuality, with some qualifications, has also been employed. 
These hermeneutical keys add clarity to the resignification of bor- 


? An appropriation is the acquisition of an antecedent text or tradition. 

3 Resignification is the transformation of an antecedent text or tradition. 

* For a working definition of comparative midrash see: Sanders, “From Prophecy 
to Testament: An Epilogue,” in From Prophecy to Testament: The Function of the Old 
Testament in the New (ed. Craig A. Evans; Peabody: Hendrickson, 2004), 256-257. 
James A. Sanders, Canon and Community: A Guide to Canonical Criticism (GBS; Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 78, 22. James A. Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred 
Text: Canon as Paradigm (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 169, 171. James A. Sanders, 
“Intertextuality and Dialogue," ВТВ 29 (1999): 35-44, see especially 38. 
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rowed motifs and images for the various communities in Joel and 
the New Testament. 

The first half of the book employs these methodologies in order to 
discern the function of scripture from the hermeneutical perspective 
of a prophetic critique.” Along with Joel’s threat of the Day of Yahweh, 
he calls for a national communal lament that is squarely based on 
the attribute formula of Yahweh’s character (2:13). This formula lies 
at the center of Joel’s preaching, which is also an appropriated text. 
The latter half of the book employs scriptural traditions as a divine 
dialogical response to the people’s repentance, using words of salva- 
tion oriented towards a promised agricultural renewal of the land, 
and a proto-apocalyptic Day of Yahweh that brings salvation. 

The book is well suited to some aspects of Kristevan intertextual- 
ity and Bakhtinian dialogism. The work focuses on the intersection 
of textual surfaces, and interacts with Israel’s scriptural voices to 
discern their function. It is important to note that the hermeneuti- 
cal value of antecedent texts does not lie in its interpretation, but 
rather in its resignification. 

It will be necessary to distinguish intertextuality from comparative 
midrash, since the former is an inherited term taken from the field 
of literary criticism. This work accounts for both the diachronic and 
synchronic aspects of the text. The diachronic aspect deals with the 
appropriation of an antecedent text, while the synchronic aspect deals 
with the way that the receptor text resignifies the appropriated motifs 
and allusions. ‘The diachronic becomes fused with the synchronic in 
the process of the allusion’s recontextualization.® 


A Short Overview of the History of Intertextuality and Bakhtinian Dialogism 
and Their Hermeneutical Applicability to Biblical Studies 


It's necessary to give a short overview of intertextuality, since the term 
did not originate in the field of biblical studies. It was originally 
coined by Julia Kristeva (semiotician and post-structuralist) through 


? The hermeneutics of prophetic critique is a term that James A Sanders uses. 
Sanders, "Hermeneutics," ZDBSup 402-407, "Canonical Hermeneutics: True and 
False Prophecy," in From Sacred Story, 103. See also Sanders, Torah and Canon (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1972), 15-21. 

6 Sanders, Canon and Community, 77. 
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the mediation of Mikhail Bakhtin's? study of the formulation of the 
hermeneutics of dialogism. “Le dialogue et l'ambivalence mènent a 
une conclusion important. Le language poétique dans l'espace inté- 
rieur du texte aussi bien que dans l'espace des textes est un double."? 
It was out of this ambivalence of meaning, that Bakhtin observed in 
the literature of the Middle Ages, that Kristeva developed the term 
intertextuality.” Her definition was best described in her chapter on 
Le mot, le dialogue et le roman. 


Chez Bakhtine d'ailleurs, ces deux axes, qu'il appelle respectivement 
dialogue et ambivalence, ne sont pas clairement distingués. Mais ce 
manque de rigueur est plutót une découverte que Bakhtine est le 
premier à introduire dans la théorie littéraire: tout texte se construit 
comme mosaique de citations, tout texte est absorption et transfor- 
mation d'un autre texte. A la place de la notion d'intersubjectivité 
s'installe celle d'intertextualité, et le language poétique se lit, au moins, 
comme double.!? 


In the above quotation, it 1s clear that she developed her notion of 
intertextuality based on Bakhtin's work on ambivalence, or double-voiced 
discourse, which he traced from Hellenistic, Roman, New Testament, 
and Middle age literature. The latter type of literature he character- 
ized as “parodia sacra,” from which he also developed his notions of 
heteroglossia and the carnivalesque.!! Bakhtin credited Paul Lehmann with 
describing medieval Latin literature as “the appropriation, reworking 
and imitation of someone else's property, that 1s, of someone else's 
word.”!? Furthermore, Bakhtin commented that the primary literature 
where this type of reinterpretation occurred was overwhelmingly in 
the medieval clerics’ use of biblical and ecclesiastical literature: 


7 Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination (University of Texas Press Slavic 
Series 1; ed. Michael Holquist; trans. Caryl Emerson and Michael Holquist; Austin: 
University of Texas Press), 1981. 

8 Julia Kristeva, Inueiwrurn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse (Collection Telquel; 
Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1969), 150. The English translation can be conveniently 
found in an edited version by Toril Moi, The Kristeva Reader (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986). 

9? Kristeva was also influenced by the writings of Derrida and Lacan. For this 
observation see: Jay Clayton and Eric Rothstein, “Figures in the Corpus: Theories of 
Influence and Intertextuality," in Jnfluence and Intertextuality in Literary History (eds. Jay 
Clayton and Eric Rothstein; Madison : University of Wisconsin Press 1991), 18. 

'0 Kristeva, Xquevorukr Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 146. 

!! Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 69-78. 

12 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 77. See also Paul Lehmann, Die Parodie im 
Mittelalter: Lateinische Parodie des 11-15 Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1922), 10. 
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The role of the other's word was enormous at that time: there were 
quotations that were openly and reverently emphasized as such, or 
that were half-hidden, completely hidden, half-conscious, unconscious, 
correct, intentionally distorted, unintentionally distorted, deliberately 
reinterpreted and so forth. The boundary lines between someone else's 
speech and one's own speech were flexible, ambiguous, often deliber- 
ately distorted and confused. Certain types of texts were constructed 
like mosaics out of the texts of others.? 


In the last line above, Bakhtin makes an observation of the Latin 
clerics’ use of another’s word. From this Kristeva has developed 
her term zntertextuality. This methodology primarily deals with the 
transposition of meaning, through which one text absorbs and transforms 
the other. These terms emphasize the author's control over the use 
of antecedent texts.!* For Kristeva, this hermeneutic takes place in 
the process of displacement, condensation and transposition of one 
or more signifying systems to another. P? 

The double meaning, of which she speaks, refers to the process of 
the activation of an intertext. This directs the reader to the exterior 
text, and to its resignified meaning in the present work. It invites the 
reader into a dialogue where the diachronic message is transformed 
by its synchronic application. Kristevan intertextuality emphasizes the 
autonomous role of the modern author over the authorial intentions 
of past literary works.!° 

She cites examples of how poetic language offers a medium through 
which precursor texts are absorbed and transformed. An example 
of her methodology shows the manner in which a referential text 
can be reversed. Note her citation of Lautréamont’s reversal of the 
words of Pascal: 


Par exemple, Pascal : “En écrivant ma pensée elle m'échappe quelque- 
fois; mais cela me fait souvenir de ma faiblesse, que j'oublie à toute 
heure; ce que m'instruit autant que ma faiblesse oubliée, car je ne 
tends qu'à connaitre mon néant." Ce que chez Lautréamont devient: 
"Lorsque j'écris ma pensée; elle ne m'échappe pas. Cette action me 
fait souvenir de ma force que j'oublie à toute heure. Je m’instruis à 


13 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 69. 

H Simone Murray, “Intertextuality,” in Encyclopedia of Literary Critics and Criticism 
(ed. Chris Murray; vol. 1; Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn Publishers, 1999), 560. 

15 See Murray, “Intertextuality,” 560. 

16 See: Clayton and Rothstein, “Figures in the Corpus,” 20-21. Daniel Boyarin, 
Intertextuality and the Reading of Midrash (ISBL; Bloomingdale & Indianapolis: Indiana 
University Press, 1994), 22. 
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proportion de ma pensée enchainée. Je ne tends qu'à connaitre la 
contradition de mon esprit avec le néant.” !7 


This example of negation totale lends itself to intertextuality in the 
book of Joel. The prophecy 1s filled with allusions that reverse the 
authorial intention of the appropriated text.!? Kristeva calls the 
above example of intertextuality the simultaneous activation and 
negation of the tradition. “Le réseau peut être multiplié, il exprimera 
toujours la méme loi, a savoir: le texte poétique est produit dans le 
mouvement complexe d'une affirmation et d'une négation simultanées 
d'un autre texte." ? 

It is important to note that Kristevan intertextuality was not to be 
confused with source and influence studies. Apparently, as her term 
intertextuality gaimed some notion of popularity, it also began to be 
taken as a synonym for banal influence studies.?? It was so much 
abused that she opted for the new term transposition to replace it. 


Le terme d’inter-textualite désigne cette transposition d'un (ou de plu- 
sieurs) systéme(s) de signes en un autre; mais puisque ce terme a été 
souvent entendu dans le sens banal de « critique des sources » d'un 
texte, nous lui préférerons celui de transposition, qui a l'avantage de 
préciser que le passage d'un systéme significant à un autre exige. une 
nouvelle articulation du thétique-de la positionnalité énonciative et 
dénotative.?! 


It was clear from this discussion that her methodology emphasized 
the régnant function that the author exercised over his or her sources. 
She favored Bakhtin's notion of ambivalence in his polemical use of 
the Menippean and carnivalesque discourse, which characterized the 


17 Kristeva, Enueiwrurn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 256. 

18 The most famous being Joel 4:10 where the words of Micah/Isaiah are 
reversed. 

19 Kristeva, Xguevorukr Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 257. 

20 In this respect, Kristevan intertextuality differs from Bakhtinian dialogism 
and comparative midrash, which recognizes all forms of double voiced speech. 
See Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics (ed. and trans. Caryl Emerson; 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984), 195. See also Bakhtin’s other 
article, “Response to a Question from the Novy Mir Editorial Staff," Pages 1-9 in 
Speech Genres and Other Essays (trans. by Vern W. McGee; Austin, Texas: University 
of Texas Press, 1986). David Carr, “Introduction,” in A Gift of God in Due Season: 
Essays on Scripture and Community in Honor of James A. Sanders JSOTSup 225; ed. by 
Richard D. Weis and David M. Carr; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 
16-17. 

?! Kristeva, La Révolution du Langage Poétique, 59-60. 
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irreverent and subversive means of control that the author placed 
against the tradition.?? 

For Kristeva, intertextuality deals specifically with a nouvelle articula- 
tion of the tradition. She emphasizes the role of the author in the 
transposition of the source materials.?? Kristeva's use of the term 
transposition signals that an author is not constrained to be under the 
burden of maintaining and freezing past literary traditions. Instead 
of X influencing Y, she emphasizes Y's autonomy over X. According 
to Kristeva, transposition takes place in the synchronic application 
of the antecedent text. She saw that Bakhtin’s dialogism “... situe 
le texte dans l'histoire et dans la société, envisagées elles-mêmes 
comme textes que l'écrivain hit et dans lesquels il s'insére en les 
récrivant."?* Kristeva mediates Bakhtin’s subjection of antecedent 
texts into the dialogic conversation of writing as the transference 
of the diachrony into the synchrony.” This follows upon Bakhtin’s 
statement that the dialogized word “cannot fail to be oriented toward 
the ‘already uttered,’ the ‘already known,’ ... every word is directed 
toward an answer and cannot escape the profound influence of the 
answering word that it anticipates.”?° 

Kristeva’s comments on Bakhtinian dialogism show how an ante- 
cedent text occupies only one plane of the textual surface. The activa- 
tion of an antecedent text in a new one creates an intersection where 
textual surfaces collide, so that the reader is brought into the cultural 
and textual conversation of the word and is obliged to interact. 


Cette dynamisation du structuralisme n’est possible qu’a partir d’une 
conception selon laquelle le “mot littéraire” n’est pas un point (un 
sens fixe), mais un croisement de surfaces textuelles, un dialogue de 
plusieurs écritures: de l'écrivain, du destinataire (ou du personnage), 
du contexte culturel actuel ou antérieur? 


Critical to this notion of intertextuality is Kristeva's statement, “En 
méme temps, la mimesis et le language poétique engagent plus qu'un 
débate intra-idéologique : ils « contestent » le principe méme de 
Pidéologique, саг ils déplient lunicité du thétique (condition du sens 
et de la signification) et empêchent sa théologisation."?? If one views 


22 Kristeva, Enpeiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 149-150. 
23 See: Clayton and Rothstein, “Figures in the Corpus,” 21. 
?* Kristeva, Enpeiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 144. 

25 Kristeva, Xnpevorukr] Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 144. 

26 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 279, 280. 

27 Kristeva, EnuerwtiKn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 144. 

?9 Kristeva, La Révolution du Langage Poétique, 61. 
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Joel’s subversive role of intertextuality in 1:2-4, one can see that 
he is intentionally trying to prevent the nation’s false theologization 
of life that has brought them to the present précipice of death (1:15- 
20).?? Therefore, Joels prophecy (1:2-2:17) is to be understood as 
an intra-ideological debate with his contemporaries, which further- 
more, contests the nation to enjoin a révolution sociale by returning to 
Yahweh with all one’s heart.?? This work is devoted to determining 
the function and purpose of the resignification of scriptural traditions 
both in Joel and its Nachleben in the New Testament. Herein lies the 
crucial hermeneutical key for understanding the use of scripture 
in the book of Joel: One has to uncover the hermeneutics by which 
an appropriated intertext is resignified, so that one can discern its 
nouvelle articulation. 

In Bakhtin’s dialogical reality of space, there exists three spheres 
in which the word participates znterindividually. 


The word (or in general any sign) is interindividual. Everything that 
is said, expressed, is located outside the “soul” of the speaker and 
does not belong only to him. The word cannot be assigned to a single 
speaker. The author (speaker) has his own inalienable right to the word, 
but the listener also has his rights, and those whose voices are heard in 
the word before the author comes upon it also have their rights (after 
all, there are no words that belong to no one). The word is a drama 
in which three characters participate (it is not a duet, but a trio)."?! 


It should be noted that Bakhtin does not at all dismiss antecedent 
voices. For him, their voices add to the dialogized heteroglossiaic 
character of the utterances. This dimension of Bakhtinian dialogism 
needs to be heard in comparison to Kristevan intertextuality, where 
antecedent voices tend to be superseded by transposition? The typology 
of Bakhtinian dialogism can, therefore, be schematized, according 
to the following triangulation, where the word co-habitates in an 
inter-individual drama. 


29 One of Kristeva's goals in the development of intertextuality was the preven- 
tion of the thetic. She was devoted to her socio-politcal role with Tel Quel in the 
ideological debate of her own age (feminism and the 1dea of foreigness/alieness). 
Therefore, Kristevan intertextuality has be modified in some measure for use in 
biblical studies. See Daniel Marguerat and Adrian Curtis, “Préface,” in Intertextuali- 
tés: La Bible en échos (Le Monde de la Bible 40; eds. Daniel Marguerat and Adrian 
Curtis; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2000), 5-11. 

30 Kristeva, La Révolution du Langage Poétique, 61. 

3! Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays, 121-122. 

32 See Kristeva, Xue rur Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 154-155. However, one 
should note that she does mention Bakhtin’s three types of double-voiced speech. 
The first type 1s stylistic, which does not agree with her idea of transposition. 
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The Word of Another 


The Author/ The Reader/ 
Speaker Listener 


Bakhtin has further categorized three functions of the word within 
the narrative.?? The first type is the direct unmediated speech of the 
author. ‘This strictly refers to referentially oriented discourse. It is 
monologic and has no awareness of words outside of itself. The 
second type of discourse refers to the represented discourse of another’s 
speech. This discourse reports the thoughts of a represented person 
more than actual reported speech of the character(s). It is separate 
from the author's word and is also not conscious of another's word, 
it is univocal.?* The last categorization of the word is labeled double- 
voiced discourse. According to Bakhtin, this cartegorization of the 
word can belong to either of the two above. Therefore, Bakhtin's 
main concern with the three-fold categorization of the word deals 
with the function of its double-voiced hermeneutic in the speech 
of the narrator/author, and also with the represented or narrated 
speech of another.?? 'This refers to the modality of the word being 
oriented in two directions at the same time. The word 1s linguisti- 
cally oriented towards a referential object, but at the same time it 
is oriented towards someone else's speech, and is the intentional 
appropriation of someone else's word. Thus, double-voiced discourse 
expresses simultaneously two intentions, two volces, two meanings, 
that are dialogically interrelated.?? 

Within this last category Bakhtin delineates the hermeneutical 
function of double-voiced discourse into many facets. ‘These examples 


33 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 199. 

3t Kristeva, Enpeiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 154. 

35 He claims that this three-fold typology of the word is abstract in its classifica- 
tion. See Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 199. 

36 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 324. 
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include the following: stylization, parody, skaz,*’ ambivalence, and 
hidden interior polemics.?? In stylization, the author agrees with 
the intention of the appropriated word. Other classifications that are 
marked by ambivalence and parody show the transformation of the 
intentions of antecedent texts. Note the following quote from Bakhtin 
which describes this process: 


... the author employs the speech of another, but, in contra-distinction 
to stylization, he introduces into that other speech an intention which is 
directly opposed to the original one. The second voice, having lodged 
in the other speech, clashes antagonistically with the original, host 
voice and forces it to serve directly opposite aims. Speech becomes a 
battlefield for opposing intentions.”?9 


This creates a polyvalent or heteroglossalic dialogue where many voices 
or utterances are heard." The book of Joel provides a veritable 
battlefield upon which a chorus of mockery, parody, and reversal 
are fought. The prophecy and call to repentance are designed as 
a corrective to both de-establish hierarchies and power relations in 
the leadership of the elders and priests (Joel 1:2-2:17), and estab- 
lish Yahweh’s theocratic rule through the threat of the Day of the 
Yahweh motif. 

Bakhtin has noted the interactive, dialogic nature of the word, 
which is neither static nor independent. It is especially meaningful 
to grasp his understanding of a word’s Vorleben as it is inextricably 
related to its Nachleben: 


The life of the word is contained in the transfer from one mouth to 
another, from one context to another context, from one social collec- 
tive to another, from one generation to another generation. In this 
process the word does not forget its own path and cannot completely 
free itself from the power of these concrete contexts into which it 
has entered.*! 


This aspect of Bakhtinian dialogism is a useful hermeneutic for 


37 Skaz is a Russian word referring to the narration of imitated speech. See 
Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 8, 191. 

38 He speaks of the word with a loophole, the word with a sideward glance and double 
voiced active words. See Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 222, 232-234. 

39 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose.” in Readings in Russian Poetics: Formalist 
and Structuralist Views (eds. Ladislav Matejka and Krystyna Pomorska; Cambridge 
M.LT. Press, 1971), 185. 

10 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 20-23. 

4l Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 202. 
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Joel’s conceptual and literary transformations of Israel’s prophetic 
literature (Schriftprophetie). For example, one can hear in his use of 
the Day of Yahweh motif an allusion to Israel’s sacred traditions 
(Isa 13:6, Zeph 1:14, Ezek 30:2-3, Obad 15). The insertion of the 
words of Israel’s prophetic voices into the fabric of Joel’s prophecy 
is not silenced, nor are the voices intended to be so. The function 
of these antecedent voices is designed to interact with the pres- 
ent recontextualization of the motif. This dialogic activity builds 
upon the motif-complex of what the Day of Yahweh means for 
Joel and his community. The word’s nature also functions for the 
New Testament’s appropriation of Joel’s prophecies. For example, 
the locust swarms of Joel’s prophecy has been transformed into 
demonic hordes unleashed from the netherworld (Rev 9). Bakhtin- 
ian dialogism is essential to the process of comparative midrash,? 
especially in regard to the traditio’s reuse of the traditum.*? 

Other developments in the field of intertextuality focused on the 
reader’s role. This methodology was espoused by Barthes, Derrida 
(deconstructionists), and Riffaterre (semiotician).** Barthes advocated 
the elimination of the author’s role in exchange for the reader. 


The text is made of multiple writings, drawn from many cultures and 
entering into mutual relations of dialogue, parody, contestation, but 
there is one space where this multiplicity 1s focused and that place 15 
the reader, not, as was hitherto said, the author. The reader is the 
space on which all the quotations that make up a writing are inscribed 
without any of them being lost; a text's unity lies not in its origin but 
in its destination. 


Barthes method of intertextuality sought to remove authorial fixation 
of meaning through the displacement of the author by the reader. 
The reader became the focus of what the text meant. Neither Bakhtin 
nor Kristeva advocated the removal of the author's intentionality 
completely. They stressed the transposition of the antecedent authors? 


® See James A. Sanders, Canon and Community, 26. James A. Sanders, From Sacred 
Story to Sacred Text, 23-30. 

43 Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 
6. 

HER. Barthes, Image, Music, Text. (trans. Stephen Heath; New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1977). J. Derrida, Of Grammatology (trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak; Bal- 
timore: John Hopkins University Press, 1976). Michael Riffaterre, Text production. 
(trans. Terese Lyons; New York: Columbia University Press, 1983). 

? Barthes, Images, Music, Text, 148. 
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intentions, which introduced an intention that was either opposed to 
the sources to which they alluded, or created ambivalence, parody, 
or double entendre. Kristeva opted to change the term intertextuality to 
transposition to denote the author's transformation over past or con- 
temporary traditions. For Barthes, the fixation of meaning to a text 
was a theological enterprise which he attempted to deconstruct: 


To give a text an Author is to impose a limit on that text, to furnish 
it with a final signified, to close the wriüng ... by refusing to assign a 
‘secret,’ an ultimate meaning, to the text (and the world as text), liber- 
ates what may be called an anti-theological activity, an activity that 
is truly revolutionary since to refuse to fix meaning is, in the end, to 
refuse God and his hypostases—reason, science, law.'6 


Foucault objected to the loss of hermeneutical controls by the elimi- 
nation of the author. For him, the author's place in textual culture 
was one who “...limits, excludes, and chooses; in short, by which 
one impedes the free circulation, the free manipulation, the free 
composition, decomposition, and recomposition of fiction.”*’ This 
represented a healthy corrective to the limitless interpretations that 
one could imagine through Barthes, Derrida's and Kristeva's use of 
intertextuality. Meaningful interpretation could never be deduced in 
biblical studies without the author's intentions coming to bear on 
how the writer intended the text to be understood. Therefore, not 
all aspects of intertextuality have been employed in this work. 
Michael Riffaterre’s intertextual model contains valuable insights 
for biblical interpretation. Riffaterrean intertextuality places restraints 
upon the reader's interpretation, precisely because of the author's 
intentions. For example, note the following: “To put it otherwise, 
his (the reader's) linguistic competence enables him to perceive 
ungrammaticalities; but he 1s not free to bypass them, for it is pre- 
cisely this perception over which the text's control is absolute." *? For 
Riffaterre, an ungrammaticality is any word or phrase that distorts 
an aspect of language, or something in the text that seems to be out 
of place. The author leaves traces or ungrammaticalities in a text 
that assumes an intertext. The job of the reader is to perceive these 


16 Barthes, Image-Music-Text. 147. 

47 Michel Foucault, "What is an Author?" (trans. Josué V. Harari. The Foucault 
Reader, ed. Paul Rabinow; New York: Pantheon Books, 1979), 107. 

18 Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1978), 
5, 
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clues and to make the proper connection to the presumed intertext, 
in order to understand the author’s intent, through the use of the 
allusion. Riffaterre designates the irony of a text’s ungrammatical- 
ity thusly: “... the obstacle that threatens meaning when seen in 
isolation at first reading is also the guideline to semiosis, the key to 
significance in the higher system.”*9 The Riffaterrean hermeneutic 
naturally places a great deal of competence on the reader’s ability 
to perceive a mimesis in the text. Note the following statement, “Nul 
besoin ici de prouver le contact entre l'auteur et ses prédécesseurs. 
Il suffit pour qu'il y ait intertexte que le lecteur fasse nécessairement 
le rapprochement entre deux ou pluieurs textes."?? Riffaterre does 
not dispense with the author's role in the text, as may be perceived 
in the quote above. His focus is on the reader's role in bringing the 
two texts together to make sense of the intertextual reading. 

Riffaterre goes on to state that the reader’s “proper response” 
to an intertextual interpretation will depend on his or her Knowledge 
of society, and above all, an astute knowledge of other texts. This 
aspect of Riffaterrean intertextuality has an important bearing on 
the hermeneutical interpretation of the book of Joel. One has to 
know the sacred traditions or texts of ancient Israel to be able to 
discern the allusions found in the text.?! *Wherever there are gaps 
or compressions in the text—it is this literary competence alone 
that will enable the reader to respond properly, and to complete or 
fill in according to the hypogrammatic model.”?? He develops the 
concept of intertextuality through identifying intertexts within the 
reading that are cognizant sous les yeux.?? The heuristic investigation 
of Riffaterrean intertextuality is an integral part to this work. The 
network of verbal clues associated to one another surrounding a 
kernel word points the reader to an intertext.?* 

The Riffaterrean method of intertextual discovery is useful for 
explaining the hermeneutical role and responsibility of the reader. 
His emphasis of the reader parallels the dialogic nature of the text 


49 Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 6. 

50 Riffaterre, “Sémiotique intertextuelle: l'interprétant," Revue d'Esthétique 1-2 
(1979): 128-150, 131. 

5! See also Daniel Marguerat and Adrian Curtis, “Préface,” 10. 

52 Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 5. 

53 Riffaterre, *L'Intertexte inconnu," Littérature 41 (1981): 4-7 but see 4. 

54 Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 39. 
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which Bakhtin espouses. ‘The dialogical use of scriptural traditions, 
in the first half of the book of Joel, is designed as an intra-ideologi- 
cal debate against the official monologism of the Judean leadership. 
Their authority, or lack thereof, over the religious community has 
brought them into a state of crisis. The sheer density of allusions in 
the book of Joel leads one to conclude that there is a target audience 
for whom these intertexts are written. 

Intertextuality in this work refers to the heuristic enterprise of discerning 
the appropriation and resignification of antecedent texts. Its hermeneutical function 
15 only discovered at the intersection of textual surfaces, where the community of 
God is called to interact with the dialogue of scripture. 


Comparative Midrash 


The term midrash is usually associated with either a specific literary 
genre developed in rabbinic Judaism, or an exegetical technique 
of searching (237) scripture.’ Renée Bloch has been instrumen- 
tal in identifying midrashic techniques of interpretation within the 
biblical text. According to her, midrashic exegesis “consiste a rée- 
mployer, qu’on équivalemment, les mots ou formules des Ecritures 
antérieures."?? Her contribution has been noted by other scholars 
as well.?7 The methodology of comparative midrash, developed by 


5 Sanders, “Intertextuality and Dialogue,” 39. See also an important contribu- 
tion to midrash by M. P. Miller, “Midrash,” in JDBSup 593-597. 

56 Renée Bloch, “Midrash,” in DBSup 5:1270. See also A. Robert in the early 
post-exilic biblical period, “Littéraires (Genre)," in DBSup 5:411. “Les attaches 
Littéraires bibliques de Prov. I-IX." RB 43 (1934): 42-68, 172-204, 374-384; RB 44 
(1935):334-365, 502-525. A. Robert, ETL 30 (1954) 283. M. Delcor, *Les Sources 
du Deutéro-Zacharie et ses procédés d’emprunt,” RB 59 (1952) 407. Roger Le 
Déaut, “Apropos a Definition of Midrash,” Interpretation 25 (1971): 259-282. Geza 
Vermes, “Bible and Midrash: Early OT Exegesis,” in CHB 1:199-231. James A. 
Sanders, Canon and Community, 27. Daniel Boyarin, Intertextuality and the Reading of 
Midrash, 1-21. William Schniedewind, How the Bible Became a Book: The Textualization 
of Ancient Israel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 189. 

57 Michael Fishbane also has noted Bloch’s contribution of showing that midrashic 
exegesis developed within the era of the biblical text. Fishbane, “Inner-Biblical 
Exegesis: Types and Strategies of Interpretation in Ancient Israel,” in Midrash 
and Literature (eds Geoffrey H. Hartman and Sandford Budick, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1986), 36. See also his similar statements in Biblical Interpretation 
in Ancient Israel, 19. For a review of Renée Bloch’s work see Geza Vermes, Scripture 
and Tradition in Judaism (2nd ed.; STB 4; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1983), 1-10. 
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James A. Sanders, is favored because it studies the various ways that 
Second Temple Judaism recontextualized OT traditions.?? Craig A. 
Evans defines comparative midrash in the following manner: 


I believe that midrash is essentially the activity of searching sacred 
tradition (whether pre-canonical sacred tradition, or the stabilized 
sacred tradition of the canon) for guidance and understanding in a new 
context in life (John 5:39). It is the quest for continuity, the continuity 
of the past with the present. That is, does the present experience of the 
community stand in continuity with the sacred past? ... the midrashist 
asks how the passage explains his situation and how it offers guidance, 
while assuring him that his experience is “biblical,” that is, part of 
God's activity among and in behalf of his people.?? 


Evans correctly sees that the use of midrash within the community 
functions as a sound hermeneutical technique. There, one draws on 
the canonical authority of scripture to secure and fuse the continuity 
of the past traditions with the present. 

Comparative midrash has a direct influence upon the present 
work because it traces a biblical motif, allusion, or tradition from 
the earliest periods of the formation of the biblical text in the Sec- 
ond Temple period through early Christianity.°° The first half of 
this study is devoted to Joel’s appropriation of Israel’s traditions, or 
sacred texts. Те question asked here is: How did these traditions or 
texts function for the Judean community? This aspect of comparative 
midrash shows that the canonical process is characterized by both 
adaptability and stability. Sanders states that the adaptability of an 
authoritative tradition “introduces the possibility, some would say 
the necessity, of resignification of that value to some limited extent.”®! 
This particular notion of the use of antecedent texts can only be 
determined by their function within the new context. In the case of 
the book of Joel, and its NT Nachleben, resignification is the regnant 
characterization that antecedent texts and traditions play in their 
synchronic application. 

Comparative midrash is an important hermeneutical method that 


58 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 20. 

59 Craig A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6.9-10 in Early Jewish and Christian 
Interpretation JSOTSup 64; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1989), 169. 

60 James A. Sanders, Canon and Community, 26. 

5! James A Sanders, Canon and Community, 22. Sce also Michael Fishbane, who 
states that his methodology of inner-biblical exegesis “comments upon, resignifies, 
or renders contemporary an older document in the course of its traditio ...” Biblical 
Interpretation in Ancient Israel, 13. 
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unites both Testaments.” It is the comparative study of the reuse of 
scriptural traditions throughout Second Temple Judasim and early 
Christianity.9? This methodology focuses on both diachronic and 
synchronic aspects of the text, and considers the historical-critical 
methods of the Enlightenment as a “gift of God in due season.”®* 
Sanders has developed his method of comparative midrash, based 
on what he calls the hermeneutical triangle.9? 


Authorial/Divine Hermeneutic 


Authoritative Texts Sociological/Theological 
and ‘Traditions Sitzen im Leben 


The triangle describes the way that a tradent appropriates an authori- 
tative tradition, and resignifies its meaning in light of the present 
need of the community. The top of the triangle deals with the func- 
tion of the scriptural tradition. The hermeneutics of monotheism, 
prophetic critique, call to repentance, and constituency are lenses 
through which the methodology operates.9? Sanders states that it 
is important to think of intrabiblical midrash as a “quest” and not as 
an interpretation or explanation.°’ It is the mode in which a biblical 


62 Due to the constraints of this research Joel’s Nachleben is not followed through 
other books of the OT nor is it treated in the literature of the Second Temple except 
for the NT. However the use of Joel in the Assumption of Moses is mentioned in 
connection with the book of Revelation. 

53 James A. Sanders, “The Question of Method,” in Luke and Scripture: the Function 
of Sacred Tradition in Luke-Acts (eds. Craig A. Evans and James A. Sanders; Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press 1993), 4-13. Sanders, “From Prophecy to Testament: An 
Epilogue,” 256-257. 

9* Sanders, Canon and Community, 77. Sanders, From Sacred Story to Scacred Text, 
171. Carr,“Introduction,” 13. 

65 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 89 ff. See also Canon and Community, 
77-78. See also Kenneth G. Stenstrup, “Scripture and Interpretive Method: Why 
Read Scripture as Canon?,” Biblical Theology Bulletin 33 (2003) 158-167. 

96 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 65-105 

67 Sanders, Canon and Community, 26. 
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author “explained the world by received tradition properly brought 
to bear on the situation for which wisdom was sought.”°® Therefore, 
the hermeneutic of comparative midrash is essentially a heuristic 
enterprise, which negotiates nouvelles articulations from old traditions.9? 
This is the place where the reader is invited into the world of the 
text to discern the function of the author’s appropriated tradition. 
The second position in the base of the triangle identifies the appro- 
priation of the scriptural tradition. This methodology requires of 
the reader a knowledge of Israel’s literature, so that the midrashic 
use of scripture can be recognized when appropriated, and its her- 
meneutic discerned. The third position describes the manner in 
which the antecedent text addresses the historical and sociological 
Sitzen im Leben of the community. The use of historical-critical tools 
for the reconstruction of the text is paramount in order to situate 
believing communities in space and time. An accurate historical 
reconstruction of the sociological, political, and theological chal- 
lenges or polemics at work are important to elucidate, so that one 
can begin to understand a particular biblical context. When the 
sociological/theological context has been ascertained, one is then 
in a position to discern the way that the tradent has applied an 
antecedent tradition hermeneutically to guide the community in its 
journey through life. 

A good example of Sanders’ methodology is his application of 
the hermeneutic to Isa 28:21."? “For the Lord will rise up as on 
Mount Perazim, he will be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon; to do 
his deed—strange is his deed and to work his work—alien is his 
work!” Sanders says that First Isaiah makes an allusion to the tradi- 
tion that is now contained in 2 Sam 5:25 and 1 Chron 14:10-17. 
The material from these anterior texts deals with the time when 
Yahweh arose to deliver David from the threat of the Philistines. 
Yet the prophet has now applied this tradition as a threat against 
the Judeans. The appropriation of the tradition has been resignified 
under a hermeneutic of a prophetic critique. 

He sees that one of the keys that unlocks the function of the 
allusion 1s located in Isa 29:15-16, where the Judeans overturn the 
integrity of God's reality. These verses deal with those who treat 
God as a mere man, and who deny God as the Creator. Another 


68 See also Carr, “Introduction,” 15. 
59 Sanders, Canon and Community, 26. 
7? Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 100. 
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key may lie in the fact that the prophet takes up the tradition of 
2 Sam 5 in polemical opposition to false prophets, who promote 
Davidic promises for Jerusalem’s security by the same tradition, 
which affords victory to David from Mount Perazim.’! But when 
Isaiah appropriates the same text, instead of Yahweh arising as at 
Mount Perazim to act against the Assyrian invasion on behalf of 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, 


... he will rise up and be wroth as he has done in the past; but this 
time the Holy Warrior will direct his wrath toward his own people. 
He will indeed execute another “mighty act” as in the tradition, but 
this time it will seem strange and alien.”’? 


This is indeed a strange and alien hermeneutic. ‘The appropriated words 
are the same, but Yahweh’s aim behind those words serves opposite 
intentions, and it’s work has now become strange and alien to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. ‘The prophet appropriates the tradition and 
resignifies it by stating that Yahweh is now rising up against Israel, and 
not her enemies. 

The use of comparative midrash is an extremely useful hermeneu- 
tic as part of the exegete’s method of interpretation, as seen in the 
example above. The key to the interpretation of an allusion arises 
from signals on the surface of the text, which informs the reader of 
the unrecorded hermeneutics that lie beneath, around, and behind the 
text. The presuppositions of the hermeneutic are never completely 
spelled out in the text.’? By noting the context of an appropriated 
text, and its recontextualization, one is able, through a heuristic 
enterprise, to determine the logic of its resignification. 

A Kristevan model of intertextuality can also be graphically dis- 
played by a triangle. Her model may likely be an adaptation of her 
mediation of Bakhtin’s discussion on the word’s spatial function in 
language. 


The Subject of the Writing 


Exterior Texts The Addressee 


7! Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 100, 188-198. 
7? Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 100. 
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She speaks of the three dimensions of textual space. These are: 1) 
the subject of the writing, 2) the use of exterior texts, and 3) the 
addressees of the text. Note Kristeva’s statements concerning the 
three dimensions of textual space: 


Etudier le statut du mot, cela signifie étudier les articulations de ce 
mot (come complexe sémique) avec les autres mots de la phrase, et 
retrouver les mémes fonctions (relations) au niveau des articulations 
de séquences plus grandes. Face a cette conception spatiale du fonc- 
tionnement poétique du language, il est nécessaire de définir d’abord 
les trois dimensions de l'espace textuel dans lequel vont se réaliser les 
différentes opérations des ensembles sémiques et des séquences poétiques. 
Ces trois dimensions sont: le sujet de l'écriture, le destinataire et les 
textes extérieurs (trois éléments en dialogue). Le statut du mot se définit 
alors a) horizontalement : le mot dans le texte appartient à la fois au sujet 
de l'écriture et au destinataire, et b) verticalement : le mot dans le texte 
est orienté vers le corpus littéraire antérieur ou synchronique.’* 


Through these three aspects of textual space, the author sets in 
motion a dialogue orienting the word in the text's message to its 
audience on a horizontal level. At the same time, the word is situated 
in the text vertically in relation to exterior texts, whether anteced- 
ent or synchronic. The heart of Kristeva's intertextuality 1s fused 
at the intersection of textual discourses: "le mot (le texte) est un 
croisement de mots (de textes) ot on lit au moins un autre mot 
(texte)? and again, 


le ‘mot littéraire’ n’pas un point (un sens fixe), mais un croisement de 
surfaces textuelles, un dialogue de plusieurs écritures : de l'écrivain, 


du destinataire (ou du personnage), du contexte culturel actuel ou 


antérieur. 76 


Her method of textual space, likewise, situates the intended audience 
within this intersection— “dans l'univers discursif du livre”’’—so that 
they are brought into an ambiguous relationship through the fusion of 
the textual surfaces. 

There are points of comparison between the three triangular dia- 
grams of Kristevan intertextuality, Bakhtinian dialogism, and Sanders’ 
comparative midrash. The most obvious distinction is comparative 


7? Sanders, Canon and Community, 78. 

7* Kristeva, Znueiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 145. 
75 Kristeva, Enpeiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 145. 
76 Kristeva, Хпиєготікт Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 144. 
77 Kristeva, Enpeiwrırn Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 145. 
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midrash's applicability to ancient canonical texts by its religio- and 
socio-historical dimensions for recovering a community's Sitzen im 
Leben. Kristeva’s model parallels Bakhtin’s by its three analogous 
groupings and by its contemporary situation between the readers 
and author. However, the major differences between the two is that 
Bakhtin's hermeneutic respects the dialogical rights of an antecedent’s 
text to have a voice, whereas, Kristeva's model tends to suppress an 
antecedent’s text’s signification by its focus on authorial transposition 
toward social transformation. Kristeva’s model also includes a socio- 
cultural intertext, in addition to precursor texts. Sander’s model does 
not deny the possibilities inherent in either application. However, 
his model fully respects the rights of an antecedent text, in order 
to properly discern the function of the unrecorded hermeneutics at 
the intersection of both diachronic and synchronic textual surfaces. 
Kristevan intertextuality centers on the transposition and displacement 
of exterior/cultural texts. Bakhtin’s interest lies in the dialogical activity 
between author, reader, and exterior texts. Finally, Sanders’ model 
focuses on the hermeneutical function of antecedent texts in canonical 
literature of the first and second testaments. The latter hermeneutic 
provides the proper framework in which to use the other two models, 
because it specifically deals with ancient literature from a Second 
Temple context. 

The above overview supports the idea that there are significant 
hermeneutical agreements between Kristevan intertextuality, Bakhtin- 
ian dialogism and comparative midrash. As Sanders says, “Compara- 
tive midrash is the exercise by which one can probe the depths of 
intertextuality and its significance for scriptural and other Jewish 
literature.”’® It shows how the tradition is made adaptable for the 
present need of the community. This present work favors compara- 
tive midrash as its primary hermeneutic. Though intertextuality and 
its language has been adopted as a major hermeneutic, it has been 
modified to serve midrashic exegesis, because this methodology is 
sui generis with the canonical process of the Bible. 


78 Sanders, “Intertextuality and Dialogue,” 40. For similar results of integrating 
midrash and intertextuality see К. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 14. J. Pyeon, You Have Not Spoken What Is Right 
About Me (SBL 45; New York: Peter Lang, 2003), 56-68. Boyarin, Intertextuality and 
the Reading of Midrash. 
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From Sacred Story to Sacred Text: The Status of Israel’s Literature in the 
Latter Half of the Fifth Century 


An important and much debated topic central to this work is the 
issue of the status of Israel’s textual traditions in the latter half of 
the fifth century B.C.E. Modern scholarly models that reconstruct 
the early history of the biblical books commence with the concept 
of a plurality of precanonical redacted texts.’? The evidence for 
this reconstruction stems from the textual fluidity of Hebrew texts 
found at Qumran.?? Moshe Greenberg?! has proposed that the his- 
tory of the transmission of the Hebrew texts 1s to be understood 
according to four distinct periods: 1) the period of the Urtext,®* 2) 
the period of Relative Fluidity, 3) the period of Exceptional Stabil- 
ity, and 4) the formation of the Masoretic text. The period of the 
Urtext deals with the first drafts of the biblical books. ‘This period is 
characterized by the traditioning process of the apographs, which were 
being formed and copied by believing communities.! Dominique 
Barthélemy closely follows Greenberg's analysis and proposes a his- 
tory of textual transmission in three distinct stages. These are the 
pre-masoretic, the proto-masoretic, and masoretic periods.?? 


79 Frank Moore Cross, From Epic to Canon: History and Literature in Ancient Israel 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 211. 

80 Dominique Barthélemy, “Text, Hebrew, history of,” in IDBSup 878. See also 
Moshe Greenberg, Studies in the Bible and Jewish Thought (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1995), 198 -200. 

3! Moshe Greenberg, “The Stabilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible: Revised 
in the Light of the Biblical Materials from the Judean Desert,” JAOS 78 (1956): 
157-67. Shermayahu Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible 
in the Light of Qumran Manuscripts,” Textus 4 (1964): 95-132. James A. Sanders, 
“Text and Canon: Concepts and Method,” JBL 98 (1979): 5-29. James A. Sand- 
ers, Canon and Community, 15. E. Tov, “A Modern Textual Outlook Based on the 
Qumran Scrolls,” HUCA 53 (1982) : 11-27. 

9? Instead of an Urtext period it may be better to speak of an Ur-recension period. 
For this concept see Shemaryahu Talmon, “The Old Testament Text,” in Qumran 
and the History of the Biblical Text (ed. Frank Moore Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 21. 
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Another reconstruction of the transmission of the biblical text was 
developed by William Foxwell Albright and expanded by Frank Moore 
Cross.°° This perspective, called the “local text theory,” assumed that 
the Ur-recensions arose out of a proto-text of the Old Testament in 
the fifth century B.C.E., and subsequently developed in three differ- 
ent geographical locations. In these regions, the tradents produced 
their own unique readings. The text tradition in Babylonia gave 
rise to the proto-masoretic family of text traditions. The Egyptian 
family of texts were discernible from the readings in the Septuagint 
and certain Hebrew textual readings from Qumran. The Palestin- 
ian Hebrew text types could be observed from the Chronicler's use 
of the Pentateuch, Samuel, Josephus’ quotations of the OT, certain 
Hebrew texts from Qumran, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and through 
the use of the Samaritanikon in Greek readings known from Origen's 
Hexapla. Eugene Ulrich, following Cross, also noted five stages or 
historical shifts of the canonical process.®’ 

The two essential elements of the term canon have been empha- 
sized by scholars. The canon refers to the last of a body of literature 
(norma normata), and to its function (norma normans).°® Both Sanders and 
Ulrich have noted that the function of the canon antedates the shape 
of the canon.?? This last point is crucial to observe throughout the 
four stages of the canonical process, as scored by Moshe Greenberg 
above. This must be distinguished from Brevard Childs’ approach to 


Their History and Their Place in the HUBP Edition,” in Qumran and the History 
of the Biblcal Text (eds. Frank Moore Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1975), 43-49. He speaks of three periods: 1) relative 
fluidity, 2) massoretic type, and 3) massoretic. 

86 See W. Е. Albright, “New Light on Early Recensions of the Hebrew Bible,” 
BASOR 140 (1955), 27-38. F. M. Cross, “The Evolution of a Theory of Local 
Texts,” in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text, 306-320. Frank Moore Cross, 
From Epic to Canon: History and Literature in Ancient Israel, 210-212. Eugene Ulrich, 
“Horizons of Old Testament Textual Research at the Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Qumran Cave 4,” CBQ 46 (1984): 613-636. See also F. E. Diest, Witnesses to the 
Old Testament: Introducing Old Testament Textual Criticism (LOT 5; Pretoria: NG KerK- 
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canonical criticism.’ His focus is more on the final-form of the text, 
while Sanders’ hermeneutical method pays more attention to the 
earlier stages of the canonical process (from sacred story to sacred 
text) until its stabilization.?! Metzger’s two-fold distinction between 
“an authoritative collection of books” and “a collection of authori- 
tative books” reveals the canonical process from inception towards 
finalization. 

The formation of the biblical canon is closely linked to communi- 
ties. “No religious community exists without canon (or rule), however 
it is expressed (scriptures, creeds, liturgies, traditions, etc.), and by its 
nature, that which is canon can be adapted to new circumstances of 
life or it ceases to be canonical."?? The authority of a sacred writing 
is derived from the community’s institutional acknowledgment of its 
worth. The evidence of the canonical process is observable through 
the OT’s repetition or relecture of itsclf.9? 

It is important to distinguish the closely-related terms scripture 
and canon. Scholars have noted that a collection of authoritative 
scriptures were 1n existence in the first half of the Second Temple 
period.?* The notion of a closed canon is not in purview during this 
time. It is to be understood as open, and its foundational document 
is a fluid form of the Pentateuch. Ezra, the priestly, skilled scribe 
(VA ^29), is commissioned to teach the law of God in accordance 
with the Persian policy of establishing legal traditions (Ezra 7:10).°° 


99 Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
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The existence of a Genesis-Kings complex, plus some form of a 
nascent collection of the prophets, have also been acknowledged by 
scholars.’ Thus, in the second half of the 5th century B.C.E., the 
notion of an open collection of authoritative scriptures is in existence.” 
These traditions are to be understood as proto-canonical texts possess- 
ing varing degrees of authority, which is a pre-condition leading to 
their later acceptance in an authoritative collection of scriptures.?? 

Sundberg!” and others!?! have advanced the idea that a distinc- 
tion should be made between the terms scripture and canon in the 
canonical process. The former is a text which has been deemed 
divinely authoritative by the community, while the later refers to the 
same document in a list which excludes others. So Sundberg sees 
two aspects of the term scripture in the canonical process (proto- 
canonical/canonical). 

This brief overview of the process of canonization is necessary 
to substantiate the methodological procedure of the appropriation 
and resignification of scripture in Second Temple Judaism. The use 
of the term scripture in this work follows the model established by 
Sundberg and Sanders in its proto-canonical sense. The emphasis 1s 
upon its authoritative function in Second Temple Judaism and early 
Christianity rather than its shape in a canonical list of Scriptures. These 
have already undergone a process of “shifting and rejecting." 1°? The 
employment of the term scripture in the study of Joeline intertextual- 
ity, or literary borrowing, is well known to scholars and has a long 
established tradition. !?3 The ability to isolate a certain textual traditio 


31. K. G. Hoglund, Achaemenid Imperial Administration in Syria- Palestine and the Missions 
of Ezra and .Nehemiah (SBLDS 125; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 228-236. Mortin 
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in the MT, and to trace it to an older traditum, is an evidence that 
one is dealing with textual data or traditions that have been pre- 
served through various stages of canonical development. Fishbane 
has noted this process in the following manner: 


Each transmission of received traditions utilized materials which were 
or became authoritative in this very process; and each interpretation 
and explication was made in the context of an authoritative traditum. 
Further, each solidification of the traditum was the canon in process of 
its formation; and each stage of canon-formation was a new achieve- 
ment in Gemeindebildung, in the formation of an integrated book-centered 
culture. The inner-biblical dynamic of traditum-traditio 1s thus culturally 
constitutive and regenerative in the most profound sensc.!0* 


It is apparent that most scholars understand the existence of textual- 
ity in the Persian Imperial era. However, it needs to be underscored 
that the manuscript tradition at this early stage 1s marked by textual 
fluidity. This fact is most manifest from the later texts types, which 
have come to light with the discovery of the manuscripts from the 
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Judean desert. The relationship between texts and memory, likewise, 
is an area which promises to be fruitful. This tradition is well pre- 
served in Joel’s Prooemium, where the prophet calls upon the nation’s 
ancestral memory, which is tied to precursor textual traditions. Based 
on the scholarly material outlined above, concerning the existence of 
scribal textual traditions of the Pentateuch and an early nascent form 
of prophetic material, this work has a solid substratum from which 
to proceed. The data of lexical parallels that follow in this research 
and their density, which are still oberservable today in our extant 
MT manuscripts, testify to the veracity of these conclusions. 


Standards of the Qualifications for Allusions 


A measure of control must be placed upon the claim for the pres- 
ence of an allusion. Richard B. Hays has given seven rules for 
identifying intertextual echoes, which are quite helpful as a guide: 
1) Availability. This deals with the issue of the availability of the 
sources to both the author and addressees. Both parties must have 
access to the antecedent sources; 2) Volume. There must be a suf- 
ficient volume of echo that is perceivable to the audience. This is 
determined by its relative significance in the precursor text and its 
rhetorical stress within the present text; 3) Recurrence. Has the text 
been used before in other writings or contexts by the author? 4) 
Thematic Coherence. This deals with how an echo or motif functions 
within the text. There must be some type of rhetorical relationship 
between the two texts for there to be a hermeneutical significance 
for its placement; 5) Historical Plausibility. This deals with the question 
of whether the author could have constructed a proposed meaning, 
and whether or not his original audience could have understood the 
message in the same manner. This excludes anachronistic theologi- 
cal interpretations developed by later ecclesiastical generations; 6) 
History of Interpretation. ‘The determination of an allusion in a text 
should have some bearing on how the text has been interpreted 
throughout history. This is meant as a precautionary guide against 
the arbitrariness of biblical interpretation; 7) Satisfaction. With or 
without clear confirmation from the listed items above, does the 


proposed interpretation make sense intertextually?!” 
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In the present research the terms echo, allusion, reference, and appropria- 
lion are used somewhat synonymously in connection with the terms 
interlextuality and double-voiced speech. Vhere are specific definitions for 
each of these terms.!°° Other works in the field of biblical studies 
use these terms strictly, so a word of caution is necessary so as not 
to confuse the reader.!?? 

There are several scholars who deal with the use of allusion in 
critical studies. Ziva Ben-Porat, a literary scholar, defines this term 
as follows: “The literary allusion is a device for the simultaneous 
activation of two texts.” !? Another scholar, Robert Alter, states that 
a literary allusion involves the evocation— “through a wide spectrum 
of formal means”—of a precursor text in a later composition.!? By 
incorporating the remarks of these scholars, the use of allusion has 
been modified as it pertains to the biblical texts. Allusion assumes 
1) the tacit use of antecedent sources of which readers have knowl- 
edge, 2) the author's deliberate use of distinctive and identifiable 
elements of precusor texts, and 3) readers assign levels of meaning 
from the “evoked text” to the “alluding text," in accordance with 
the author's intended meaning.!!" This methodology is serviceable 
to the hermeneutics of znnerbiblical midrash/compartative midrash and 
the present study. 


106 For a good overview of these terms see: Ziva Ben-Porat, “The Poetics of 
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Major Works in the Study of Joel’s Use of Scripture 
Siegfried Bergler 


This work pays homage and due respect to previous works on Joel, 
which focus on its use of scripture. Bergler’s work on this topic is 
commented upon extensively, and others to a lesser degree.!!! Bergler's 
basic thesis is that Joel is a scripture interpreter. This work differs 
from Bergler in that it endeavors to show that Joel is not so much 
to be understood as a scripture interpreter, but as an appropriator and 
resignifier of Israel's scribal traditions. 

It is of paramount importance to underscore that Joel’s use of 
these traditions involves the process of resignification rather than 
the interpretation of scripture.!!? Joel formally cites scripture one 
time (3:5), but even there the text 1s revisionistic through its asso- 
ciation with a proto-apocalyptic Day of Yahweh. Bergler's title, Joel 
als Schriftinterpret, may give the wrong impression of the prophet’s 
hermeneutical use of antecedent texts. In his book, Bergler asks the 
following question: “- die hinter der Botschaft stehende Person Joels: 
War er mehr Schriftprophet oder Schriftinterpret?”!!? He does not 
give an answer to this question until one comes to his comments on 
3:5, where Joel cites Obad 17. “Er ist Schriftinterpret, *Erfüllungs- 
gehilfe, und doch zugleich Prophet, der mit seiner JJ-Rede neues 
Hoffnungs- und Verheißungsgut prágt."!!* As mentioned above, Joel 
3:5 is the only place in the book where there is a scriptural citation, 
interpretation, and application. This example, however, does not 
characterize Joe's use of scripture throughout the book. It is signifi- 
cant that even in 3:5 Joel gives a proto-apocalyptic resignification 


111 Siegfried Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 335 ff. See also Allen, The Books of 
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of Zion’s deliverance on the Day of the Lord. This is in contrast to 
Obadiah’s eschatological understanding of the DOL. Therefore, one 
may state that Bergler’s title is technically a misnomer, because it 
does not describe the normative function of scripture in Joel. Bergler’s 
actual work, however, shows that Joel uses Israel’s tradition accord- 
ing to the manner of a Schrifiprophet. ‘This description is conducive 
with the aims of this present work. Bergler must be commended for 
his monumental task and contribution to our understanding of the 
book of Joel. 

Bourke views Joel’s literary character as midrash or emprunts litté- 
raires: “De ce point de vue son interprétation semble avoir parfois le 
caractère d'un midrash."! ? He is essentially correct in his assessment 
of Joel’s use of scripture as “literary borrowing,” or midrashic exegesis. 
It is best to understand Joel as a learned scriptural prophet. 

Merx was correct when he understood Joel to be a Gelehrte, “aber 
es ist die fliessende Sprache des Gelehrten, der in der alten Littera- 
tur bewandert ist, nicht die freie Schónheit der Schópfungen des 
Genie's. Mit solcher Sprache haben wir es auch im Joel zu thun, 
es ist Glatte des belesenen Mannes, und viel rhetorisches Talent 
vorhanden.”!!6 Merx was followed by Wolff in understanding that 
the book of Joel was a “gelehrten Prophetie.”''7? Cannon commented 
that Joel was “... a man of literary reflexion on earlier prophets, 
who found various pictures, representations, and ideas in the works 
of his predecessors and wove them, perhaps not very skilfully, into 
an order of his own."!!? 

The prophecy of Joel consciously draws upon allusions from exist- 
ing traditions and resignifies them for its own prophetic critique 
(1:2-2:11) to lead the nation to repentance (2:12-17). In the second 
half of the book, Yahweh anticipates their repentance and offers 
Judah words of salvation (2:18-4:21), according to his (Yahweh's) 
character (2:13). By doing this, the reader 1s invited to understand 
the logic of its hermeneutic through the creative use of Israel's tra- 
dition. Therfore, Joeline intertextuality may also be understood as 
scribal prophecy. 
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Joel’s density of scriptural allusions is characteristic of this acceler- 
ated development in the postexilic community, which is attributable to 
the existence of textuality. Jeremias also called aspects of this activity 
Schrifiprophetie''? (scribal prophecy). This work shows that Joel’s use 
of scripture is largely executed along two axes. The use of scripture 
in the first half of the book involves a prophetic critique, which is the 
operative hermeneutic energizing the reversal of roles and motifs. 
Their purpose and design serves to lead the nation to repentance. 
These resignifications consist of Joel’s appropriation of the Exodus 
locust plague traditions, and the transposition of roles between Judah 
and the Egyptians. The use of the Day of Yahweh motifs, from Isa 
13 and Ezek 30, in Joel 1:15 reverses the role of Israel’s salvation 
through the demise of the Babylonians and Egyptians, so that the 
Day of Yahweh is now a day of destruction from the Almighty. 

The use of scripture in the second half of the book naturally is 
defined by its genre: a prophetic promise and announcement of salvation 
(2:21-4:21). Here the hermeneutical use of scripture functions in 
a constituent manner as acts of salvation on behalf of the covenant 
people of Yahweh.!?" This prophetic message is framed by a two- 
staged Zrkenntnisformel. The first stage consists of Yahweh’s promise 
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by Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz and Aaron Schart; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 2004) 297-305. Zecharia Kallai, “From Motif to Composi- 
tion. Biblical Historigraphy and Literary History,"in Schriftprophetie. Festschrift für 
Jorg Jeremias zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. by Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz and 
Aaron Schart; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), 1-14. This article 
is extremely important since it begins with conceptual criticism and its develop- 
ment through stages of composition. His sachkritische approach follows the historical 
background of concepts and notions at their inception, and the manner of their 
literary reapplication down to the various compositional levels. He categorizes 5 
stages of this criticism: 1) The reality reflected, 2) Evolvement or creation of concept 
based on stage one, 3) Fashioning of a pattern expressing the concept, 4a) Citation 
of pattern in its primary meaning, 4b) Application of patterned concept as a mode 
of expression for similar configuration, 5) Application of adaptation of pattern for 
different entity (p. 12). This approach blends tradition criticism and comparative 
midrash into one conceptual system: from motif to composition. 

120 The use of prophetic critique and constituent hermeneutics are modes of 
thought whereby the biblical writer discerns the historical hourglass of salvation or 
judgment under which Israel stands. Sanders, “Canonical Hermeneutics,” in From 
Sacred Story, 67-69, 103. See also Sanders, "Hermeneutics," JDBSup, 402-407. 
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of salvation on behalf of nature and his people, which leads to the 
people’s recognition of his presence in their midst (2:21-27). The 
second stage consists of the reversal of the threatened Day of Yah- 
weh, which leads to the people’s knowledge of Yahweh’s residence 
in Zion (3:1-4:17). Joel’s use of allusion closely follows the structure 
of his book. The first half (1:2-2:17) uses antecedent texts as a source 
of admonition; the second half (2:18-4:21) uses them as a word of 
salvation, stemming from the attribute formula of Yahweh’s cov- 
enantal character (2:13). 


Katheryn Küt-King Leung 


Katherine Kit-King Leung has written a major work on the book 
of Joel entitled “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex “Yom 
Yahweh’ in the Book of Joel.”!?! Her study centers on the synchronic 
and diachronic aspects of the motif-complex (covenant, theophany, 
and war) surrounding the Day of Yahweh. Her intertextual results 
are noted in the present work. 

This present study covers the entire book of Joel, and is not lim- 
ited to the motif-complex of the Day of Yahweh. It focuses on its 
appropriation of precursor texts and traditions in ancient Israel. A 
detailed structural analysis has been made of the entire book in order 
to determine how to interpret the use of Joel’s allusions. Jntratextual 
echoes are not the focus of this work, but are taken into account as 
they intersect the surfaces of Joel’s precursor texts. !?? 


121 Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex ‘Yom Yahweh’ in the 
Book of Joel.” 

122 For intratextual echoes within the book of Joel the work of Marcus will be 
consulted. David Marcus, *Nonrecurring Doublets in the Book of Joel,” CBQ 56 
(1994):56-67. 
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JOEL'S USE OF SCRIPTURE 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JOEL 


1.1. The Process of Text Formation: From Temple to Text 


The book of Joel was composed an indeterminate number of years 
after the locust plagues. It may be surmised that Joel’s preaching was 
originally addressed to both the Jerusalem cultus and to the greater 
Judean populace.! After a period of time either he, his disciples, or 
both committed his words to writing. This book reflects only some 
aspects of the content of the prophet’s preaching. The recognizable 
units of his public addresses may be found throughout the book. 

Form-critical analysis is helpful in identifying individual speech 
units, which may isolate portions of these addresses. At the same 
time, it has not brought a scholarly consensus to the origin and 
function of these units. Scholars have offered various hypotheses on 
certain aspects of the book of Joel. Bergler’s analysis leads him to 
believe that the immediate occasion for the production of the book 
was a drought. His hypothesis of the formation of the text originates 
from a five strophe poem.? He also proposes that the drought is the 
teacher of righteousness.? Loretz, Bic, Kapelrud, and Ahlström contend 
that Joel contains numerous allusions to the Baal cult. The major 
problem with this general proposal is dating Joel to the preexilic 
era. Bergler's form-critical study of the book of Joel does not deal 
completely with the present form of the text. 

Kapelrud proposed that Joel’s book constituted a “psalm lamenta- 


! Sce G. Ahlstróm, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem (VTSup 21; Leiden: 
E. J. Brilll, 1971), 136-137. 

? Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 335. 

3 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 90-91. See comments on 2:23 concerning Bergler’s 
interpretation. 

* Oswald Loretz, Regenritual und Jahwetag im Joelbuch: Kanaandischer Hintergrund, 
Kolometrie, Aufbau und Symbolik eines Prophetenbuches (UBL 4; Altenberge: CIS Verlag, 
1986), 117-139. A. S. Kapelrud, Joel Studies (UUÀ 48:4 (Uppsala: A. B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln; and Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1948), 23. Ahlstrom, Joel 
and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 27-34. See also Milos Bic, Das Buch Joel (Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1960), 106-108. 
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tion” followed by a salvation oracle.” Ahlström made an important 
correction to Kapelrud’s assertion that the book of Joel was a litur- 
gical document for the temple. Ahlstróm understood that Joel used 
liturgical forms and phrases, but contended that it could not be a 
liturgical document. The priests were instructed to implement liturgi- 
cal rites, and to call for a national response to the natural calamities 
(1:14 and 2:17). Thus, the book of Joel could not have served as a 
liturgical manual of lament for the temple.® 

Through a traditio-historical’ analysis of the book, one can observe 
the oral Sitz im Leben of Joel’s preaching. The conceptual analysis 
from motif to composition® can be perceived through Joel’s call to 
attention (1:2-4), the summons to the priests to institute a temple 
fast (1:14, 2:15), his call to repentance (2:12-14), the use of the DOL 
motif (1:15, 2:11) and the attribute formula (2:13). This indicates 
that in the final composition, the author has framed an oracle of 
assurance as a response to the gathered penitents at the temple 
(2:12-17).? The developments from temple to text may be surmised 
at this juncture. 

The inscribed material that is left is a highly polished written 
account of the events which have taken place. ‘The /iturgical organiza- 
tion of the book and its intratextuality shows that it is a composite 
work.!° This is seen by the two liturgical calls to lament (1:14 and 2:15 
ff), and the use of the confession formula for the basis of the national 
call to repentance (2:12-14). The second half of the book records 
an extended speech of Yahweh that is divided into two liturgical 
Erkenntnisformeln. These “two-staged recognition formulas” consist of 
two generically different types of salvation oracles. The first consists 
of a promise of salvation on behalf of the land and people, pertain- 
ing to the immediate future (2:21-27). The second is marked by a 


? Kapelrud. Joel Studies, 9. This is an outstanding work regardless of the author's 
contention that Joel is a lament liturgy. 

6 Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 136. 

7 G. Knight, “Tradition History,” ABD 6:633-638. 

9 See Zecharia Kallai, “From Motif to Composition. Biblical Historigraphy and 
Literary History," 1-14. 

9 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 58. See also E. Achtemeier, “Joel,” in NIB 7:322. S. 
R. Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (rev. ed.; New York: 
Scribner’s, 1916), 307. 

10 Dozeman, “Inner-Biblical Interpretation of Yahweh’s Gracious and Compas- 
sionate Character,” 108 JBL (1989): 207-223. 
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substantive series of four closely related announcements of salvation, 
pertaining to the distant future (3:1-5; 4:1-3; 4:9-17; and 4:18-21).!! 
The promise of a salvation oracle anticipates an immediate and 
abrupt intervention of God, whereas the announcement of a salvation 
oracle deals with future-oriented acts of salvation. The distinction 
between these two genres is very important for understanding the 
substantive nature of the lengthy Yahweh speech (2:18-4:21). The 
former genre deals with the ecological restoration, due to the natu- 
ral calamities brought on by Yahweh’s graded judgments (2:21-27). 
The latter deals with the reversal of the threatened DOL, so that it 
now brings salvation to Zion and the habitation of Yahweh, which 
is set in proto-apocalyptic language (3:1-4:3 and 4:9-21). There is 
an important digression in the middle of this unit (4:4-8) concerning 
Yahweh’s retribution against Israel's neighbors. ‘This section is clearly 
connected to the preceding unit by related themes of slavery and its 
dependence on the book of Obadiah for allusions. !? 

A quite different analysis was put forth in the late 19th century 
by Vernes!? and Duhm.!* These scholars questioned the unity of 
the book of Joel and posited multiple authors. The first author was 
considered a preexilic poet responsible for 1:2-2:17. For Duhm, the 
second author was an apocalyptic Maccabean synagogue preacher 
who brought about the present shape of the book. This apocalyptic 
editor inserted references to the Day of the Lord into the text at the 
following places 1:15, 2:1b-2a and 11Ь. Bewer!? and Plöger!® were 
heavily influenced by the work of Vernes and Duhm. These scholars 
also saw that a later editor was responsible for the eschatological 
dimension of the book. Bewer perceived that the central theme, the 
Day of the Lord, was a foreign concept to Joel. He considered that 


! See C. Westermann, Prophetic Oracles of Salvation in the Old Testament (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1991), 103, 42. See also Bergler, Joel als Schriftint- 
erpret, 88-89. 

Contra Wolff, Joel and Amos, 77. 

? M. Vernes, Le peuple d’Israél et ses espérances relative à son avenir depuis les origines 
Jusqu’ à Vepoque persane V'siécle avant J. C. (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1872). 

+ B. Duhm, “Anmerkungen zu den zwölf Propheten,” ZAW 31 (1911): 161-204. 
See especially pages 184-187. 

5 J. A. Bewer, “Commentary on Obadiah and Joel, * in J. M. P. Smith, W. 
Н. Ward, and J. A. Bewer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel,” ТОС (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1911). 

6 O. Plöger, Theocracy and Eschatology (trans. S. Rudman; Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1968) 
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Joel was the author of most of the book except for 1:15. 2:1b-2, 6, 
10-11, 27; 3:1-4a; 4:2a, 9-14a.7 

Plóger's analysis of Joel developed along other lines. He understood 
that the book of Joel contained three distinct eschatological sections 
developed independently. Chapters 1-2 were the product of the 
theocratic circles,!® who held a historico-eschatological view. They 
reinterpreted the old prophetic voices concerning the Day of Yahweh 
in a metaphorical-eschatological sense.!? They understood that the 
natural calamities that had struck the community (locust plagues 
and drought) could be countered through cultic-ritual measures.?? 
Chapters 3 and 4, according to Plóger's analysis, were the result of 
his eschatological party. He identified this party as a conventicle 
group,-! who produced reactionary supplements to chs. 1-2. This 
was accomplished in two distinct stages (ch. 4 and later ch. 3). This 
group wanted to retain the original prophetic voice concerning the 
Day of Yahweh. The supplementary addition of ch. 3 was added for 
restrictive purposes for Israel. Their faith was to be identified through 
an eschatological ideology.?? This end-time faith and salvation was 
the restrictive theological agenda that was produced in opposition 
to the theocratic priestly group. According to Plóger's analysis, the 
roots of the eschatology and apocalyptic thinking stemmed from the 
“old prophetic word.”?% 

Important to note for these literary critical scholars was their 
division of the text. The majority of these scholars saw the Mitte of 
the text at the beginning of 3:1. It was the historical nature of the 
first part of the book, which differentiated it from the eschatological 
nature of the second part. This became important for the conceptual 
understanding of the text, especially in terms of the development of 
Second Temple eschatology. 

Toward the latter half of the last century scholars generally began 
to abandon the postulation of a dichotomous authorship. The cohe- 
siveness of the composition began to be noted. Recognition should 


17 Bewer, “Commentary on Obadiah and Joel,” 56. 

'8 Plöger’s term “theocratic group” is to be understood as a “hierocratic group.” 
1? Plóger, Theocracy and Eschatology, 100. 

20 Plöger, Theocracy and Eschatology, 99. 

21 Plöger, Theocracy and Eschatology, 104. 

?? Plöger, Theocracy and Eschatology, 106. 

?3 Plóger, Theocracy and Eschatology, 105. 
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go to Dennefeld for perceiving the unity of the book.?* Kapelrud?? 
saw the unity of Joel in the form of a temple lament liturgy. He 
was followed by Ogden.” Bergler saw the unity of the book in its 
liturgical pattern. “Jener zwei(t)aktige AufriB des Jo-Buches sowie 
seiner einzelnen Teile bestátigt m.E. die These, daB es nach einem 
liturgischen Schema gestaltet wurde."?7 

The following list of authors noted some type of symmetrical 
parallelism to the text's structure, and as a result, took Joel's book 
as a literary unity: Achtemeier??, Ahlstróm??, Allen;?? Crenshaw;?! 
Hubbard,?? Prinsloo,” Thompson,?* Wolff,” Bergler,? Dahmen,’ 
and Meißner.’ These commentators had sufficiently demonstrated 
that the hypotheses of Vernes, Duhm, and Bewer fell short of dealing 
with the symmetrical and intratextual evidence found in the text's 
composition. The most recent scholar to argue for multiple authors 
was John Barton, who saw Joel as two separate booklets, although 
he did acknowledge that there was an imposed unity in the final form 
of the text.?? 


2+ L, Dennefeld, “Les problèmes du livre de Joël,” RevSR 4 (1924):555-575; 
RevSR 5 (1925): 35-57; 591-608; RevSR 6 (1926): 26-49. 

25 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 9. 

26 G, S. Ogden, “Joel 4 and Prophetic Responses to National Laments,” 7507, 
26 (1983): 97-106. 

27 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 107. 

28 E, Achtemeier, “The Book of Joel,” 302. 

29 Foel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 137. 

30 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 39-42. 

31 J. L. Crenshaw, Joel: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 
24C; New York: Doubleday, 1995), 29-39. 

?? D. A. Hubbard, Joel and Amos: An Introduction and Commentary, Tyndale Old 
Testament Commentary (TOTC 22B; Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1989), 
31-34. 

53 W. Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, BZAW 163 (New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1985), 4-5. 

34 J. A. Thompson, “The Book of Joel,” in JB 6:733. 

35 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 6-7. 

36 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 30. 

37 Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 22 ff. 

38 MeiBner, Bücher Joel und Obadja (Edition C Biblelkommentar Altes Testament 
36; Hanssler Verlag, 2000), 55 ff. 

39 Barton, Joel and Obadiah, 14, 17-18. 
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1.2. Structural Analysis of the Book of Joel: 
Yahweh’s Character Revealed in Judgment and Salvation in Zion at the 
Coming Day of the Lord 1:2-4:21 


Superscription 1:1 
I. Communal Calls for Lamentation and Repentance Concerning Graded Judgments 
and Military Threat on the Day of Yahweh 1:2-2:17 
A. Communal Calls for Lamentation and Individual Laments vv. 2-20 
1. Call to Transmit Instructions vv. 1-4 
a. Didactic Call to Attention v. 2a 
). Elders v. 2aa 
2). Inhabitants of the Land v. 2ab 
b. A Two-Part Rhetorical Question v. 2b 
). Present Generation v. 2ba 
2). Past Generations v. 2bb 
c. Call for Three-Part Transmission of Didactic Instructions wv. 3-4 
). Instructions to Their Sons v. 3a 
2). Instructions to Grandsons v. 3ba 
3). Grandchildren to Transmit Instructions to the Next Generation v. 
3bB 
d. A Four-Part Didactic & Mnemonic Transmissions List v. 4 
1). MAINT DDN DT am v. 4аа 
2). рет DDN палёп лп v. 4ap 
3). ena 95% рип opm v. 4b 
2. Four Communal Calls for Lamentation and Priestly Instructions for a Na- 
tional Fast & Lament vv. 5-13 
a. Call of Drunkards to Lamentation vv. 5-7 
1). Call to Lament over the Sweet Wine v. 5a-ba 
2). Motive Statements: 
a). Sweet Wine is Cut Off v. 5bß 
b). Enemy Invasion vv. 6-7 
d. Vast Insect Army Arisen Against Yahweh's Land v. 6a 
В. It's Teeth are Sharp and Large v. 6b 
y. Vine and Fig Destroyed v. 7a 
8. Branches Stripped and Splintered v. 7b 
b. Call of Worshipers of Yahweh to Lament vv. 8-10 
1). Call to Lament v. 8 
2). Motive Statements vv. 9-11 
a). Sacrifical and Priestly Motives v. 9 
d. Grain and Libation Offerings are Cut Off v. 9a 
В. Priests Mourn v. 9b 
b). Agricultural Motives v. 10 
d. Fields and Land Destroyed v. 10a 
В. Grain, New Wine and Fresh Oil are Gone v. 10b 
c. Call of Farmers to Lament Over the Wheat and Barley vv. 11-12 
1). Call to Lament v. 11а 
2). Motive Statement vv. 11b-12 
a). Harvest is Destroyed v. 11b 
b). Vine and Fig Destroyed v. 12a 
с). Pomogranates, Palms and Apples Destroyed v. 12ba-ß 
d). Joy and Gladness Has Perished v. 12 by-8 


d. 
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Call of Priests to Lament v. 13 

1). Call to Lament v. 13aa-ß 

2). Call to Incubation v. 13ау-ӧ 

3). Motive Statement v. 13b 

Instructions for Priests to Proclaim a National Fast v. 14 
1). Call a Fast and Sacred Assembly v. 14a 

2). Call Elders and People of the Land v. 14b 


4. Three Fragmented Individual Laments vv. 15-20 


a. 


b. 


с. 


Lamentation over the Coming Day of Yahweh у. 15 
1). Cry of Terror for the Day v. 15a 
2). Motive: The Approaching Destructive Day Yahweh v. 15b 
Lament Over the Drought vv. 16-18 
1). Rhetorical Questions over the Loss of Food and Spiritual Joy v. 16 
2). Lament over the Loss of Seed and Granaries v. 17 
3). Lament Over the Domesticated Animals v. 18a 
4). Basis v. 18b 
Lament Over the Fire and Drought vv. 19-20 
1). Joel’s Petitionary Cry to Yahweh v. 19a 
2). Bases v. 19b 
a) Fire Burns the Pastures of the Wilderness v. 19ba 
b). Fire Burns the Trees of the Field v. 19bB 
3). Lament Over Wild Animals’ Loss of Water and Burnt Pastures v. 20 
a). Wild Animals Look to God v. 20a 
b). Bases v. 20b 
a. Drought v. 20ba 
В. Fire v. 20b 


B. ASecond Explanatory Note Concerning the Imminent Military Threat on 
the Day of the Lord and a Second Call to National Repentance at the 
Temple 2:1-17 
1. The Military Threat on the Imminent Day of Yahweh 2:1-11 


a. 


b. 


'The Call to Sound the Alarm in Zion at the Sighting of the Enemy 
Attack on the Day ofthe Lord vv. 1-2aa 
The Theophanic Description of the Approaching Army on the 
Imminent Day of the Lord vv. 2ap-9 
1). The Appearance of the Army: Its Size and 
Incomparability v. 2aß-bö 
2). The Theophanic Description of the Approaching Army: 
vv. 3-5 
a). The Theophanizing of the Army’s Destructive Fire 
before It v. 3 
b). The Description of the Cavalry and Its 
Arrangement wv. 4-5 
3). The Writhing of the People before the Footmen's Attack 
of Jerusalem vv. 6-9 
a). The Fear Instilled by the Cavalry v. 6 
b). The Scaling of the City’s Wall and the Rank’s 
Advance v. 7 
c). The Unrelenting Advance of the Army Even Under 
Attack v. 8 
d). The Sacking of the City v.9 
4). The Cosmic Disruptions at the Approach of the 
Heavenly Army on the Imminent Day of Yahweh vv. 10-11 
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a). Cosmic Disruptions before the Approaching 
Heavenly Army v. 10 
b). The King's Call before the Heavenly Army v. 11aa 
с). Three Premises for the King’s Summoning of the 
Army v. ПаВ-Ь 
a). The Greatness of the Heavenly Army v. 
llaß 
B). The Vast Army’s Execution of Orders v. 
llay 
y). Rhetorical Question Concerning the Inability 
to Withstand the Day of Yahweh v. 11b 
2. A Call to National Repentance to Avert the Day of Yahweh vv. 12-17 
a. An Oracular and Prophetic Summons for National Repentance 
vv. 12-14 
1). A Jahweorakel for Repentance with Prescriptive 
Conditions vv.12-13ap 
а). The Last Chance to Repent v. 12аа 
b). The Deuteronomistic Call for Repentance with 
Prescriptive Conditions vv. 12aß-13aß 
2). A Prophetic Reiteration to Repentance Based on the 
Attribute Formula vv.13ay-14 
a). A Secondary Prophetic Reiteration to Repent v. 
13ay 
b). The Call to Repent is Based on an Expanded 
Bekenntnisformel of Yahweh v. 13b 
c). A Rhetorical Question to the Nation which Offers 
Hope v. 14. 

b. A Second Call of Instructions for Priests to Proclaim a National 
Fast at the Temple and Instructions for Their Laments vv.15- 
17 
1). Instructions for Priests to Proclaim a National Temple 

Fast vv. 15-16 
a). Call for Priests to Blow the Trumpet in Zion v. 
15a 
b). Command for Priests to Sanctify a National Fast 
and Assembly v.15b 
с). Call to Priests to Gather the Nation and Specified 
Congregants v. 16 
2). Priestly Lament Instructions for the Sparing God's 
People, Land, and Honor v.17 
a). Designated Area for Priestly Lamentation v. 17a 
b). Three Specific Instructions For Priestly Laments 
v. 17b 
d). Petition to Yahweh for the Sparing of God's 
People v. 17ba 
B). Petition to Yahweh not give over the 
Inheritance to the Nations v. 17b 
y). Rhetorical Question directed at Yahweh's 
Honor Amongst the Nations v. 17by 
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II. Yahweh’s Gracious Response to Judah’s Lamentation: Yahweh’s Promises of the 
Restoration of Creation and Judah’s Deliverance on the Proto-Apocalyptic Day of 
Yahweh 2:18-4:21 
A. Introductory Assurances of Yahweh’s Gracious Response wv. 18-20 

1. A Report of Yahweh’s Acceptance of the Priestly Lamentations v. 18 
a. Yahweh’s Zeal for the Land v. 18a 
b. Yahweh’s Compassion for the People v. 18b 
2. Yahweh’s Promise for Agricultural Renewal and Destruction of the 
Enemy vv. 19-20 
a. Yahweh Speech Report Formula v. 19aa 
b. Yahweh Promises Agricultural Fecundity v. 19ap-y 
c. Yahweh Promises the Removal of the Nations Reproach and the 
Destruction of the Northern Enemy vv. 19b-20 
1). The Removal of Reproach from the Nations v.19b 
2). Removal of the Northern Enemy v. 20aa 
a). Removal of the Enemy to the South v. 20aß 
b). Removal of the Vanguard to the East v. 20ay 
c). Removal of the Rearguard to the West v. 20a6 
d). The Rotting Stench of the Enemy v. 20ba 
е). Cause for Its Destruction: The Arrogance of the 
Enemy v. 20bß 
B. The First Erkenntnisformel: Yahweh’s Promise to Restore the Created Order 
from Yahweh's Destructive Judgment of the Locust and Drought vv. 21-27 
1. A Reassurance Oracle for the Created Order to Rejoice in Yahweh's 
Salvation vv. 21-24 
a. A Reassurance Oracle to the Land v. 21 
1). Reassurance Formula v.21a 
2). Call to Rejoice v. 21ba 
3). Grounds: Yahweh's Mighty Deeds v. 21bf 
b. A Reassurance Oracle to the Animals v. 22 
1). Reassurance Formula v. 22aa 
2). Grounds v. 22aB-22b 
a). First Basis: Promise of Grass v. 22aß 
b). Second Basis: Promise of Fruit v. 22b 
c. Summons For the Sons of Zion to Rejoice v. 23-24 
1). Summons to Rejoice v. 23aa-ß 
2). Grounds v. 23ay-24 
a). Promise of the Gift of Covenantal Rain/Teacher v. 23ay 
b). Promise of Seasonal Rain v. 23b 
c). Promise for Threshing Floors to be Full of Grain v. 
24a 
d). Promise for Presses to be Full of New Wine and 
Oil v. 24b 
2. Yahweh's Acts of Salvation vv. 25-27 
a. Yahweh's Promise of Compensation to Judah for the Locust 
Infestation v. 25 
1). Ironic Compensation for Years of Locust Infestations v. 
25a 
2). Yahweh's Militaristic Offense v. 25b 
b. Yahweh's Promise of the People's Restoration v. 26 
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1). Yahweh’s Promise of Food v. 26aa 
2). The People's Praise of Yahweh v. 26af 
3). The Basis for the People’s Praise: Yahweh’s Wonderful 
Acts v. 26aa 
4). Concluding Refrain: Yahweh's Promise to Preserve the 
People's Honor v. 26b 
c. Two-Part Erkenntnisformel: The Peoples Recognition of Yahweh 
v. 27 
1). First-Part Recognition: Yahweh’s Presence in their 
Midst v. 27aa 
2). Second-Part Recognition: Yahweh alone is their Covenant 
God v. 27ap 
3). Concluding Refrain: Promise to Preserve the People's 
Honor v. 27b 
C. Proto-Apocalyptic Announcements of Salvation in Zion at the Coming of 
the Day of the Lord 3:1-4:17 
1. The Eschatological Pneumatic Zwischenzeit: Israel's Spiritual 
Empowerment for Physical Preservation Before the Day of the Lord 
3:1-5 
a. The Outpouring of Yahweh’s Spirit Upon All the Inhabitants of 
Judea 3:1-2 
1). Chronological Note 3:1aa 
2). Yahweh’s Spirit Outpoured on the Judean Community 
3:laf-2 
a). The Bestowal of Yahweh's Spirit 3:1ap 
b). The Recipients of Yahweh's Spirit 3:1ay-2 
Quartum Comparationis/ Parallelismus membrorum 
d). Prophecy: Sons and Daughters (multiples 
of two) 3:lay [sex] 
В). Dreams: Old Men 3:1ba [age] 
ү). Visions: Young Men 3:1bß [age] 
5). Male and Female Slaves [social status] 
with Chronological and Pneumatic Inclusios 3:2 
b. Cosmological Portents before the Day of the Lord 3:3-4 
1). Yahweh's Cosmological Signs 3:3 
a). The Sphere of Yahweh's Signs 3:3a 
b). The Signs Which Yahweh Effects 3:3b 
2). Cosmological Effects of Yahweh's Arrival before the Day 
of the Lord 3:4 
a). Darkening of Sun and Moon 4a 
b) Notice of the Day of Yahweh 4b 
c). The Promise Salvation in Zion and Jerusalem on the Day of Yahweh 
3:5 
1). Deliverance for those who call on Yahweh's Name v. 5a 
2). Basis for Deliverance: The Hegemony of Zion and 
Jerusalem with Citation Formula v. 5ba 
3). Deliverance for Those Whom Yahweh calls 3:5bf 
2.Yahweh’s Judgment of the Nations for Their Enslavement of Israel 
4:1-3 
a. Chronological Notation Statement/Continuation of the 
Jahwerede 4:1a 
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b. Yahweh’s Promise of Restoration to Judah and Jerusalem 4:1b 
c. Yahweh’s Gathering of the Nations for Judgment in Israel 4:2-3 
1). Yahweh's Gathering of the Nations to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat 4:2a 
2). Yahweh’s Indictments Against the Nations 4:2b-3 
a). Yahweh Presides as Judge 4:2ba 
b). Indictment of the Deportation of Yahweh's People 
4:2bB 
c). Indictment for Partitioning of Yahweh’s Land 
4:2by 
d). Indictment for the Enslavement of Yahweh’s 
People 4:3 
a). The Selling of Yahweh’s People 4:3a 
В). Selling of Children for Pleasures 4:3b 
3. Yahweh's Special Punishment of Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia: 4:4-8 
a. Yahweh's Interrogation of the Defendants' Offenses. v. 4a-ba 
1). Yahweh's Belittling Question of the Defendants Status of 
Equality v. 4a 
2). Yahweh’s Questions the Defendants: Is This a Payback? 
v. 4ba 
b. Yahweh's Threat of Equal Punishment v. 4bB-6 
c. The Defendant’s Offenses vv. 5-6 
1). Yahweh's Precious Articles They Placed in Their Temples 
v. 5 
2). They Slave Traded Yahweh’s People v. 6 
a). They Sold Yahweh's People to the Greeks v. 6a 
b). Purpose Clause: Exile v. 6b 
d. Yahweh's Proscribed Retribution of Punishment on the 
Defendants vv. 7-8 
1). Promise of Salvation: Restoration From Captivity v. 7a 
2). Oracle of Judgment v. 7b-8 
a). Execution of Exact Retribution: Children Sold into Captivity 
v. 7b-8a 
b). Schlussformel: Yahweh Authorization Formula v. 8b 
4. The Gathering of the Nations in the Valley of Decision for Judgment on 
the Day of the Lord 4:9-17 
a. The Call to Holy War vv. 9-12 
1). Command for Specific Instructions to be Proclaimed to 
the Nations vv. 9-11ba 
a). A Call to Holy War v. 9ap 
b). Call to Arouse the Mighty Men v. 9ba 
с). Call to Gather the Men of War v. 9ЪВ 
d). Call to Make Weapons v. 10a 
е). Call to the Weak to Strengthen Themselves v. 10b 
f). Call for All the Surrounding Nations to Make Haste 
and Gather v. 11a-ba 
2). Plea to Send Down the Heavenly Mighty Men v. 11bß 
3). Second Call to Gather to the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(Inclusio Statements) v. 12 
a). Second Call to Arouse the Nations for Battle 
(Jnclusio to v. 9) v. 12аа 
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b). Second Call to the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Inclusio 
to 4:2) v. 12aß 
c). Purpose of Battle: Yahweh Will Sit to Judge All 
Nations v. 12b 
b. The Heavenly Warriors Called to Engage in Battle on the Day of 
Yahweh Because of the Decision of the Nations and Yahweh vv. 
13-16 
1). The Call to Battle for the Harvest is Ripe v. 13 
a). Call to Thrust in the Sickle v. 13aa 
b). Basis for the Call: The Harvest is Ripe for 
Judgment v. 13ap 
c). Call to Tread the Winepress v. 13ba 
d). Basis for the Call v. 13b 
a). The Wine Press is Full v. 13bf 
В). The Vats are Overflowing v. 13by 
е). Secondary Basis: Their Deeds are Evil v. 13b6 
2). The Great Slaughter on the Day of Yahweh v. 14 
a). The Valley of Final Decision for the Nations v. 14a 
b). Causal Statement: The Verdict is Yahweh's Day 
of War v. 14b 
3). The Cosmological Effects of Yahweh's Theophanic 
Approach to Battle vv. 15-16 
a). The Darkening of the Cosmos at the Approach of 
the Day of Yahweh v. 15 
a). Sun and Moon are Darkened v. 15a 
В). The Stars are Darkened v. 15b 
b). Yahweh's War Cry in the Battle on the Day of 
Yahweh v. 16a 
a). Yahweh's Roar from Zion v. 16aa 
B). Yahweh's Shout from Jerusalem v. 16a 
y). The Cosmos Shaken as a Result of the 
Thunderous Voice of Yahweh v. 16ay 
c). Yahweh’s Protection of the People on the Day of 
Battle v. 16b 
c. The Second Erkenntnisformel: The Knowledge of Yahweh 
Displayed Through the Day of Yahweh v. 17 
D. The Result of the Day of Yahweh: Yahweh's Glorious Reign in Zion and 
Judah’s Security 4:18-21 
1. Yahweh's Presence in the Temple as the Source of Fertility v. 18 
a. Eschatological Formula v. 18aa 
b. Paradisiacal Change of Nature v. 18ap-6 
1). The Fertility of the Mountains v. 18aß 
2). The Fertility of the Hills v. 18ay 
3). Perennial Streams v. 18a6 
c. The Temple as the Fountain of Fertility v. 18b 
1). The Temple’s Fountain v. 18ba 
2). The Stream's Flow Eastward to the Valley of the 
Acacias v. 18b 
2.The Retribution to the Israel's Historical Enemies v. 19 
a. The Destruction of Egypt v. 192a 
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b. The Destruction of Edom v. 19aß 
c. Purpose Statement: For Shedding the Innocent Blood of the 
Judeans v. 19b 
3. The Security of Judah and Jerusalem v. 20 
4. Yahweh's Habitation of Zion as the Result of the Exemption of Judah 
and Jerusalem's Blood Guiltiness v. 21 
a. The Exemption of Judah and Jerusalem's Blood Guiltiness v. 21 
b. Yahweh's Habitation of Zion v. 21b 


1.3. Rhetorical Features of Joel’s Language 


The language of Joel is the strongest means of attesting to the unity 
and dating of the book. The unity of the composition is seen, first 
of all, in the interweaving of motifs, the most important one being 
the phrase the Day of the Lord, which is used 5 times (1:15, 2:1, 11, 
3:4, 4:14). This Leitmotiv occurs in all sections of the book and those 
in the second half of the book come as a response to the call to 
repentance, evidencing the unity of the book and its logical escha- 
tological extension as a promise to reverse the threatening DOL of 
1:15 and 2:1-11. 

The use of inclusios help to unify various pericopae in the book's 
composition (1:2 with 1:14, 1:3 with 4:20, 2:27 with 4:17). Thompson 
has tabulated eight types of repetition in the book of Joel.*" David 
Marcus has tabulated a full forty-seven nonrecurring doublets in the 
book.*! Joel draws on various motifs and builds upon the tradition- 
ing process in the style of Schrifiprophetie. This can be observed in his 
motif complex of the Nordfeind in Jer 4-6 and Ezek 38-39. His most 
prolific scribal activity comes in his build up of the Day of the Lord 
motif.? In chs. 1-2, he metaphorically proto-apocalypticizes the 
DOL as a historical threat, which functions primarily as the major 
motivating factor in his liturgical call to repentance. In chs. 3-4, he 
develops the motif into a proto-apocalyptic event, which brings to 


40 7. A. Thompson, “Repetition in the Prophecy of Joel,” in On Language, Culture, 
and Religion: In Honor of Eugene A. Nida (ed M. Black and W.A. Smalley; The Hague: 
Muton, 1974), 100-110. See also D. Garrett, Hosea, Joel (NAC 19a; Nashville: Broad- 
man &Holman Publishers, 1997), 294-295. Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, 227-228. 

*! David Marcus, *Nonrecurring Doublets in the Book of Joel,” СВО 56 (1994):56- 
67. 

#2 Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex ‘Yom Yahweh’ in the 
Book of Joel,” 62 ff. 
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pass Judah’s salvation. This last notation unites both halves of the 
book under an enemy sketch, which is reversed in the second half 
of the book. The use of parallelisms, in the calling of a fast at the 
temple in 1:14 and 2:15, are typical features of Joel’s prophecy. He 
again uses parallelism in the DOL enemy sketch in 1:15 and 2:1-11, 
with its reversal in 3:1-4:17. 

A point should be made concerning Crenshaw's early statements 
about the availability of textual sources in ancient Israel. 


No single text that he shares in common with another prophet can 
be shown to derive from a written source, for they belong to the reli- 
gious vocabulary of ancient Israel and Judah. Even when Joel uses an 
expression that occurs in another prophetic book, he often gives it a 
peculiar stamp, even turning on its head the old testament tradition 
about beating one's swords into plowtips and spears into pruning hooks 
(4:10 [ET 3:10). One need not assume that the prophet sat down 
and pored over written texts of his predecessors, gleaning useful cita- 
tions and priding himself on the astute manner in which he couched 
inner-biblical allusions. In my judgment the bookish direction of much 
contemporary research conceals a fundamental assumption that ancient 
Israelites had ready access to written Scripture.’ 


These evaluations should be compared to his later statements con- 
cerning the same topic: 


A distinctive characteristic of the book, its use of specific phrases from 
other canonical works, gives Joel the appearance of a learned interpreter. 
Whereas earlier prophets claim to have received their words directly 
from YHWH, Joel frequently “cites” predecessors. In some instances 
he probably draws on phrases in vogue at the time, but sometimes 
Joel may actually quote written texts. 


Crenshaw’s later statements reveal a more collegiate attitude towards 
Bergler, Dozeman, and Fishbane.? He also grants the likelihood 
of Joel’s appropriation of scripture, and therefore, the diachronic 
divide has been broached.*® 


#3 James L. Crenshaw, “Who Knows What YHWH Will Do? The Character 
of God in the Book of Joel" in Fortunate the Eyes That See. Essays in Honor of David 
Noel Freedman in Celebration of his Seventieth Birthday (ed. A. H. Bartlett et al.; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), 192-193. 

4t Crenshaw, Joel, 26-27. Note also page 26 n29. 

35 See Crenshaw, “Who Knows What YHWH Will Do? The Character of God 
in the Book of Joel,” 192 n36, 193 n37. See below pp. 207-208 where Crenshaw 
notes Joeline dependencies on Ezckiel. 

46 This is also implied by his use of the term “learned interpreter.” 
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The use of scriptural allusion in Joel is quite dense for a prophetic 
book of this size. The locust plague material is appropriated from 
Exod 10 and is resignified in Joel chs. 1:2-4 and 2:1-2 on the basis 
of covenant theology. It appears that Ephrem of Syria (ca. 373 C.E.) 
is the first to note this connection." The book's theme: the Day of 
the Lord, is a motif that is taken chiefly from Isa 13:6; Zeph 1:14-15; 
and Ezek 34:12. It is used in Joel chs. 1 and 2 and is further adapted 
intertextually through the rest of the book. Joel 2:13-14 most likely 
alludes to Jon 3:8-9, and in 4:10 a polemical parody is made of Mic 
4:3/Isa 2:4. One citation is made to Obad 17 in 3:5, which is a hapax 
legomenon interpretation. 

There is also a great deal of both lexical and thematic material in 
Joel taken from Ezekiel (judgment of nations, regathering of Israel, 
pneumatic and Erkenntnistheologie, Obadiah, Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Zephaniah, Deuteronomy, Exodus, Psalms and 1 Kings.*? These 
are just some of the many types of linguistic data, not to mention 
the use of chiastic structures, anaphora, epiphora, anadiplosis and 
assonance? etc. all of which permeate the deep structures of Joel’s 
text and bind 1t together into a unified fabric of theological linguistic 
artistry. ‘Therefore, Joel’s style of language betrays him as a learned 
Schrifiprophet, as Merx, Wolff and Jeremias have contended. 


1.4 The Prophet Joel 


Very little is known about the prophet Joel. The only direct 
information about him is that which is found in the title 
of the second prophetic book of the twelve minor prophets: 
OXIME 72 RİTN TT WY m’. From this we know that 
his father was named Pethuel (God has persuaded~deceived). The 
LXX reads Ba6ovqA which was the name of Rebekah’s father (Gen 
22:23). Joel’s name is a theophoric compound consisting of ў and 
ок. The first part of the name is an apocopated form of Yahweh. 
The name means “Yahweh is God.” Joel’s name is a confessional 
name. It inherently carries the targeted meaning: Yahweh is the 


47 See Е. О. Adalbert Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 143. 

48 See Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 62-63. He had already noted Joel’s dependency 
on these earlier writings. 

*9 See especially Wendland, The Discourse Analysis of Hebrew Prophetic Literature, 
223 ff. 
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true God.?? There are a total of fourteen different men (besides 
the author of this book) who carry this name in the OT, none of 
whom can be associated with our prophet (1 Sam 8:2, 1 Chr 6:33, 
36-38, etc.).?! 


1.5 Joel as a Cultic Prophet 


The book shows that he is a Judean prophet who is quite familiar 
and at home with the cult in Jerusalem. He respects the priestly 
office and its cultic functions (1:9, 13, 14, 16; 2:1,15-17). In no 
place does Joel ever criticize the priestly community in Jerusalem. 
Allen rightly observes this when he reviews Redditt, who comments 
that Joel is a peripheral prophet who highly criticizes the Jerusalem 
priesthood.?? Cook is not that far off the mark when he sees Joel as 
being somehow attached to the priestly establishment of the postexilic 
community. Furthermore, he argues that Joel should not be under- 
stood as a marginalized prophet correcting the priesthood from the 
periphery.°? Cook counters the proposal of Hanson that Joel is a 
peripheral prophet by arguing that structurally chs. 3-4 can not be 
the product from a later time. The text evidences a thematic unity. 
Cook furthermore says, “Joel’s apocalyptic texts clearly stem from the 
pro-temple priestly center of postexilic society."?* This pro-priestly 
stratum is already visible in the positive and legitimate function of 
the temple in 2:1-11. The perception of the prophet being attached 
to the priestly circles of Jerusalem by way of ideology seems to be 
in harmony with the cultic elements of his oracles, and the leading 
religious role that priests played in the Judean society. Kaplelrud, 
likewise, has contended that the prophet is closely connected to the 
temple, and considers him a cultic prophet of repentance, thus need- 


50 For a discussion of this see Jeremias, “Joel/Joelbuch,” TRE 17:91. 

5! For a full treatment see T. Hiebert, “Joel,” ABD 3:872-873. 

?? L, Allen, *Some Prophetic Antecedents of Apocalyptic Eschatology and Their 
Hermeneutical Value,” ExAud 6 (1990): 15-28. See especially 20-21. P. L Redditt, 
“The Book of Joel and Peripheral Prophecy," CBQ 48 (1988): 233. 

53 S. L . Cook, Prophecy and Apocalypticism: The Post-Exilic Social Setting (Minnea- 
polis: Fortress Press. 1995). See also David L. Petersen, The Prophetic Literature: An 
Introduction (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002) 182. 

54 Cook, Prophecy and Apocalypticism, 171. 
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ing to have recourse to the priests who would properly administrate 
the gathering penitents at the temple.?? 

The orbit of Joel is in close proximity to the temple and thus by 
way of extension—the custodial documents and or traditions of the 
temple would lend added credibility to the intertextual reading of the 
book. The prophecy shows a very astute knowledge of Israel's tradi- 
tions and or pre-canonical texts. Placing Joel in or around priestly 
circles does the most justice to the facts as they appear in the text. 


1.6 The Time Of joel 


The dating of the book of Joel has been placed in various periods 
ranging from very early to extremely late. The early position has 
generally advocated that the book was written in the early preexilic 
years of Joash (ca. 835-796).°° Milos Bic has endorsed this date based 
on three observations. Joel’s connections of the drought and the 
weeping of the virgins over the loss of their spouses to the polemic 
of the Baal fertility cult. A major piece of criteria in his research 
is the literary affinities of the Joelbuch to the Ugaritic Epos AB “als 
einzige Quelle.” Secondly, he argues for the parallels between Joel and 
the Eliageschichten. Lastly, he argues for Joel’s early date due to its 
position next to the book of Hosea.°’ Other adherents to the early 
date are Patterson?? and Meifner,°? who propose a similar date in 
the reign of Joash, citing the placement of Joel within the MT. 
The ordering of the book of the Twelve in the MT suggests a num- 
ber of ideas, one of which is an early date for its positioning behind 
Hosea, as Bic has mentioned. Joel’s placement by the editors of the 
MT collection between Hosea and Amos, which are colophoned with 
the headings of 8th century kings, does suggest that they favored an 
early date for Joel. However, this is not the only reason for its inser- 
tion. There is more than just chronological criteria at stake for the 


°° Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 187. 

56 Bic, Das Buch Joel, 106-108. See also К. A. Credner, Der Prophet Joel übersetzt 
und erklärt (Halle: Waisenhaus, 1831), 40 ff. 

57 See Bic, Das Buch Joel, 106. 

58 Patterson, “Joel,” in The Expositor’s Bible Commentary (vol. 7 ed. Frank E. Gae- 
belein; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1985), 231 ff. 

59 Meißner, Bücher Joel und Obadja, 37 ff. 
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ordering of the MT. Some clues to this may be found in allusional 
phraseologies and theological motifs. 

An example may be the MT’s placement of Joel between 
Hosea and Amos due to a catch phrase or Stichwortverbindung. ‘This 
catch phrase occurs at the end of Joel in 4:16: aNZ^ isn mim 
Top Im DTW, which links up with the editorial insertion of the so- 
called motto®! of Amos 1:2: Pip 1p DOW ARD? Tan TT DW. 
The close connection of this phraseology at the end of one book 
and its occurrence at the beginning of the following book may have 
implications for the MT ordering of the book of the Twelve apart 
from the idea of its editorial redaction by its creators. Another rea- 
son for the positioning of Joel by the MT is that certain nations are 
both mentioned in Joel 4 and Amos 1 (Tyre, Philistia, and Edom). 
This list of nations is also the focus of the debate for dating pur- 
poses. The best time frames for dating Joel using the list of these 
nations mentioned in his book would be either the preexilic era or 
the Second Temple period.®? Other judgment themes which are 
against God's people that occur in both Joel and Amos are locusts 
and MT DOY. Considering these elements, there is a good warrant 
for understanding that the MT collection of the Twelve is working 
with more than just synchronous factors. 

The next time frame that is argued for the dating of the book 
of Joel is the late preexilic period (626-590'5).5? Stocks advocates 
the dating of Joel around the time of Josiah, based on the Scythian 
understanding of the “Northerner” in Joel, and the finding of the book 
of Deuteronomy. Kapelrud has also argued for a dating sometime 
around the time of Jeremiah.9 This is where the LXX ordering of 
the Twelve may be of best service for suggesting a seventh century 
date for the book of Joel. It is well known that the Septuagint pays 


60 М. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 148. 
Also Sweeney, “The Place and Function of Joel in the Book of the Twelve," Society 
of Biblical Literature 1999 Seminar Papers (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999), 570-595. 

9! Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 198 ff. R. J. Coggins, Joel and Amos, 84. 

62 See Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 129 fF. 

63 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 191-192. C. A. Keller, Joel (CAT 11a; Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1965), 103-104. W. Rudolph, 7oel-Amos-Obadiah-ona (KAT 
ХШ, 3° (Güttersloh: Giittersloh Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, 1971), 24-29. Stuart, 
Hosea-Jonah, 226. 

бн. H. D. Stocks, “Der ‘Nördliche’ und die Komposition des Buches Joel,” 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 19 (1907): 750. 

65 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 179. 
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more attention to chronology when ordering the ‘Twelve than does 
the MT.® Its placement of Joel with the undated prophecies of Oba- 
diah and Jonah after Hosea, Amos and Micah, but before Nahum 
and Habakkuk would seem to suggest a time frame in the seventh 
century by these collectors of the Twelve. Lastly, Koch places Joel in 
the seventh century based on the use of the Day of Yahweh motif. 
He sees this more expressly used by apocalyptic prophets from either 
the Babylonian or Assyrian periods.9? 

By far the most popular position today is a date in the Second 
Temple period.°® A date in the postexilic era is favored because of 
numerous details observed in the book. First, Joel’s use of Obad 
17 (3:5) demands that the book be dated sometime after this work. 
Second, there is no mention of a king but there is a strong presence 
of ruling elders (1:14) which supports a Second Temple date. The 
metaphorical allusion to the wall of Jerusalem (2:9), the existence of 
the temple (515 B.C.E. 1:9, 14 16; 2:17; 4:18) and priestly guild, like- 
wise enhance this later date. The future prophecy concerning Edom’s 
destruction in 4:19 shows that Edom still exists. The non-critical 
attitude of Joel toward the priesthood and temple are in contrast to 
preexilic prophetic attitudes. Foremost may be the acknowledgment 
in 4:1-3 of the exile in 587 B.C.E.9? This is a very good indicator 
that Joel 1s to be dated in the postexilic era. The proto-apocalyptic 
nature of Joel is also used by scholars as a way of dating Joel.’ 
The heavy use of intertextual echoes becomes the key which grants 
entry to the thesis that the book of Joel 1s the product of the Second 
Temple period.’! 


66 Wolff, ‚Joel and Amos, 3. 

57 Klaus Koch, The Prophets (vol. 1; London: SCM Press, 1982), 160. 

68 G, S. Ogden, Joel and Malachi: A Promise of Hope~ A Call to Obedience (ITC eds. 
G. Knight and Frederick Holmgren; Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1987), 14. 
Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 24-25, 131. Allen leans toward 
a date for the book in the last decade of the sixth century in the Persian Era. 
D. A. Hubbard, Joel G Amos An Introduction © Commentary, 27. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 
6. Crenshaw, Joel, 25-26. See Dahmen,“Das Buch Joel,” 28-31. 

59 Wolff, ‚Joel and Amos, 4. 

70 Allen, “Some Prophetic Antecedents of Apocalyptic Eschatology and Their 
Hermeneutical Value,” ExAud 6 (1990): 22. See also Coggins, Joel and Amos, 17- 
18. 

7! Hubbard, Joel and Amos, 24. Sec also Coggins, “Interbiblical Quotations in 
Joel,” in: After the Exile: Essays in Honour of Rex Mason. (eds. John Barton and D. J. 
Reimer, Macon: Scholars Press, 1996), 75-84. Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 363. 
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Allen, Ahlstrém,’? and Ogden’? prefer a late 6th century B.C.E. 
date for the book of Joel just after the time of Obadiah. This pref- 
erence takes into question the nations mentioned in Joel 4 which 
provide the best possible evidence for the dating of the book due 
to these historical references. Edom, as Myers’* and Allen have 
argued, is crucial to dating the book of Joel. By the time of the 
book of Malachi (1:2-5), Edom is nearly destroyed, and has already 
become a desolation (1:3). It also indicates that the Edomites have 
aspirations to rebuild their devastated land (Mal 1:4-5). But Malachi 
states that they would never recover from the fatal blow that has 
already been inflicted upon them. Merx has also determined that 
Joel is older than Malachi due to the latter’s developed midrashic use 
of Joel’s traditions.” This bit of information is very important for 
understanding where Joel is to be placed in relation to Malachi. In 
4:19, the text speaks of a time when Edom would become a desolation, 
but in the time of Joel, Edom’s sovereignty 1s still firmly recognized. 
Therefore, the dating of the book would have to fall sometime after 
515 B.C.E. when the temple has been rebuilt, and at the latest, just 
before the time of Malachi. 

The date for the conquest of Edom 1s difficult to establish, so this 
adds to the difficultly of being precise in dating Joel. Some dates 
range roughly from as early as 500 to 350 B.C.E.’® Scholars, in 
general, place Malachi within the Persian rule of Palestine. Accord- 
ing to Hill, “the overwhelming majority of biblical scholars past and 
present view Malachi as a contemporary of Ezra and Nehemiah and 
date his ministry to the mid or latter half of the 5th century B.C."77 
Edomite occupation of its homeland did not persist to the Greek 
period. Bartlett says that Edom, according to the literary evidence, 


7? Ahlstrom, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem. 

73 Ogden, Joel and Malachi: A Promise of Hope~ A Call to Obedience, 14. 

74 J. M. Myers, “Some Considerations Bearing on the Date of Joel,” ZAW 74 
(1962): 177-195. 

7 Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel , 73. Sce also Nicholas Ho Fai Tai, “End of the 
Book of the Twelve. Reading Zechariah 12-14 with Joel," in Schrifiprophetie: Festschrift 
‚für Jörg Jeremias zum 65. Geburtstage (ed. by Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz 
and Aaron Schart; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), 341-343. 

76 Richard Deutsch, Joel and Malachi: A Promise of Hope A Call to Obedience (ITC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 68. 

77 A. Hill, “Malachi, Book of,” ABD 4:481. 
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persisted into the fourth century and was overtaken by the Nabatean 
Arabs.’® The actual evidence for dating the end of the Edomite people 
is slim but it looks like this ethnic group endured well into the fifth 
century. This would suggest that the dating of the book of Malachi 
could be placed in the last half of the fifth century. Therefore, Joel’s 
date could be as late as the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Another deciding factor for the date of Joel is its mention of the 
wall in Jerusalem. (2:7). The presence of a wall in Jerusalem does 
not necessitate a date post 445 B.C.E. but it may be necessary for 
the analogy in 2:7 to work, which envisions soldiers running on the 
wall. We know that the wall has been breached in 586 B.C.E. by 
Nebuchadnezzar, never to be fully repaired until the time of Nehe- 
miah in 445 B.C.E. Based on this scenario it might be compelling 
to place a date for Joel to sometime just after 445 B.C.E. Dates for 
the book can be placed at the earliest time somewhere in the last 
decade of the sixth century (after the rebuilding of the temple), to 
somewhere after the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s wall (445 B.C.E.). 
Joel’s assessment of Edom surely reflects a time prior to the book of 
Malachi, which is a point seriously lacking in scholarly research on 
Joel, but noted by Allen. 


1.7 Theological Themes in the Book of Joel 


The theological Haupthegriff of the book of Joel is the Day of the Lord. 
This theme is interwoven through all parts of the book. It is mentioned 
five times (1:15, 2:1, 11, 3:4, and 4:14). The Day of Yahweh takes on 
two manifestations in the book. The first use is marked by its historical 
nature. The assumption is that if the nation had not repented, the Day 
of Yahweh would have manifested itself in the loss of nationhood. ‘The 
second manifestation of the Day of Yahweh in chs. 3-4 pictures a semi- 
apocalyptic event which brings history to a close. 

Many other topics that are intrinsic to the book are: the sovereignty 
of God over man and nature, the freedom of God, oracles against the 
nations, Zionist theology, name theology, priestly theology, covenantal 
themes, liturgical ideologies, Yahweh as the universal Judge, theology 


78 J. R. Bartlett, “Edom,” ABD 2:293. 
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of lament, pneumatic theology, eschatology, and proto-apocalypticism. 
It is Prinsloo’s contention that Joel is a theocentric book.’ This is 
too vague for a description of Joel’s theology.?? Allen maintains that 
the book of Joel should be understood in covenantal terms. There is 
a triangular bond between Yahweh, the people, and the land. “The 
land is regarded as a barometer that registers the spiritual relation- 
ship between God and Israel.”®! In 2:12-14 the call to repentance 
is formed from a covenantal appeal to “return.” The summons to 
repentance based on the creedal description of Yahweh's character 
is replete with covenantal echoes stemming from Exod 34.8% Ogden, 
along the same line, states that the Davidic covenant tradition is 
Joel’s theological starting point.9? Joe's theology is heavily influenced 
through Deuteronomistic ideologies found in 1 Kgs 8,?* Ezekiel,®° 
and Jeremiah, to whom he 1s greatly indebted. 

Crenshaw understands the book of Joel theologically to be a theo- 
dicy of the character of God. He bases this premise on the core 
passage of the book of Joel in 2:12-14. No one can control or 
manipulate God, nor can anyone determine the course of action 
that Yahweh will take. Crenshaw sees the question of Yahweh's 
unpredictability as a core issue in the book of Јое1.8 The Lord's 
unpredictability 1s introduced in 2:14 in the form of a question, 
“Who knows if he will turn and relent, and leave a blessing behind 
him, a grain offering and a drink offering for the Lord, your God?" 
Joel offers no guarantee of Yahweh's response. They are urged in 
the face of this to repent. The principle issue at stake is the call for 
true repentance. Joel does not want the outward manifestation of 


79 W, Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel (BZAW 163; New York: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1985). 

80 The strength of Prinsloo's book is not Joel’s theology but the structural analysis 
of the book and his historical research brought to bear on this. 

9! Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” In: NIDOTT 4:796-798. 

82 Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” In: NIDOTT 4:797 ff. 

83 Ogden, Joel and Malachi: A Promise of Hope~ A Call to Obedience, 14. 

8t Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 191-212, sec especially 
192-193. 

85 Cannon, ““The Day of the Lord’ in Joel,” Church Quarterly Review 103 (1927): 
32-63, but see 38-39. 

86 Crenshaw, “Who Knows What Yahweh Will Do? The Character of God 
in the Book of Joel,” in Fortunate the Eyes That See: Essays in Honor of David Noel 
Freedman in Celebration of His Seventieth Birthday (ed. A. B. Beek et al. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1995), 185-196. 
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the tearing of one's garments, but the tearing of the heart (2:13a). 
Outward manifestations of cooperation with God does not guarantee 
his good fourtune (2:14). Judah's only hope is to be found with an 
inward disposition that 1s pleasing to God, the rendering of one's heart 
(2:13). 

The kernel of Joel’s call for a national lament at the temple is 
developed programmatically from 1 Kgs 8.8 The prayer of Solomon 
lays out the prescription for dealing with national calamities, such as 
a drought, locust infestations, and the enemy threat, with the call for 
prayers and repentance to be made at the temple (1 Kgs 8:22-52). 
Joel’s message closely follows this deuteronomistic prescription. The 
prophet layers the motif of the Day of Yahweh on top of the enemy 
threat of 1 Kgs 8 as his expansion of the tradition. He centralizes 
the whole call to repentance based on a Bekenntnisformel of Yahweh's 
character stemming from Exod 34:6. 

The eschatological DOL is the answer to Judea’s protracted 
indentured service to foreign powers and enslavement amongst the 
nations. Ogden has rightly said, “From Joel’s words we hear the 
word of God addressed to the faithful living under tyranny, and in 
a world in which many have lost hope. To all in such anguish of 
body, mind, and spirit, God speaks words of reassurance: he is in 
control and will right society’s wrongs.”®® This is certainly a raison 
d'etre for Joel’s apocalyptic eschatology. Only the Day of the Lord can 
bring justice to Israel’s calamity and Yahweh’s proto-apocalyptic 
habitation to Zion. This partly underscores Plóger's theological ide- 
ology of his eschatological party.?? Although the Joeline concept of 
the DOL is appropriated from Isaiah, Zephaniah, and Obadiah, 


87 Thus, Rex Mason, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Joel. Old Testament Guides (Shef- 
field: JSOT Press, 1994), 121-122; and Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the 
Twelve, 218, 17-18. See also Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 
192; and Crenshaw, Joel, 129-130. 

88 Ogden, Joel and Malachi: A Promise of Hope~ A Call to Obedience, 7. 

89 Plóger's thesis falls apart because the crux of Joel is centered in 2:12-17, 
which is highly oriented towards a Torah ruled community, centered around the 
priestly establishment of the temple (for Plóger this is his theocracy party). In the 
book of Joel there is no hint of two battling communities, one centered in a theo- 
cratic rule and the other an eschatological rule. Joel creates a new Zwischenzeit in 
3:1-5, but this is a development of his promise of salvation in the reversal of the 
threatened DOL, and not from the redactional editing of the eschatological party. 
See Plöger, Theokratie und Eschatologie (WMANT 2; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukrichener 
Verlag, 1959), 117-142. 
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he freely constructs his two forms of the DOL motif based on the 
call to repentance. Ultimately, in the second half of the book, the 
resignification of the DOL points to its function within the Joeline 
community. It operates in a proto-apocalyptic manner, which no 
longer seeks political saviors to deliver the nation (cf. Obad 21). 


CHAPTER TWO 


JOEL'S USE OF SCRIPTURE IN 1:1-2:17 


2.1. Introduction to the Use of Scripture in Joel 1:1-2:17 


Determining the use of scripture in Joel is naturally tied to veri- 
fiable observations of literary appropriations. Its function in situ, 
however, is determined, in part, by the literary genre to which it 1s 
attached. The analysis which follows seeks to determine the function 
of scripture in 1:1-2:17. The sub-discipline of comparative midrash 
together with elements of Kristevan intertextuality and Bakhtinian 
dialogism are employed to determine the receptor hermeneutics of 
Joel’s MT 727. These hermeneutical tools study the intersection of 
textual surfaces to determine contextual meaning of exterior texts 
and its resignification in its synchronic application in the present 
composition. This double-voiced speech and its recontextualization 
into Joel’s call to lamentation and repentance at the temple are the 
matrix in which one determines Joel use of scripture. Therefore, the 
interpretation of this material is inseparably fused with the structural 
and genre analyses of the book. The following quote will help to 
clarify this intertextual matrix. 


L’établissement du statut spécifique du mot dans les différents genres (ou 
textes) comme significant des différents modes d’intellection (littéraire) 
place l'analyse poétique au point névralgique des science “humaines” 
aujourd'hui : au croisement du language ... et de l'espace ... Étudier le 
statut du mot, cela signifie étudier les articulations de ce mot ... avec 
les autres mots de la phrase, et retrouver les méme fonctions (relations) 
au niveau des articulations de séquences plus grandes.! 


The first half of the book (1:2-2:17) records the carefully redacted 
sayings and fragmented speeches of the prophet and Yahweh. ‘These 
consist of two calls to communal lamentation at the temple, with the 


central focus for a national summons to return to their God, which 
is based on an attribute formula of Yahweh's character (2:12-14). 


' Kristeva, Enpevorukr Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 145. 
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The first unit commences in 1:2-4 with a didactic call to receive 
instruction.” This unit is followed in 1:5-14 by a series of summonses 
to specific societal groups, and crescendoes with a call for a national 
fast and lament at the temple. In this section the individual calls to 
mourn are directed to drunkards (vv. 5-7), to the general populace 
(vv. 8-10), to farmers (vv. 11-12), to priests (v. 13), and lastly, there 
are priestly instructions given for implementing the national fast 
and lament (v. 14). In v. 14, the author directs the priests to gather 
the elders and people of the land (7р7 forms an inclusio to v. 2) to 
a temple fast. Verses 1:2-14 are brought to a climax in vv. 15-20 
with two fragmented speeches. Тһе first of these presages the Day 
of the Lord, and includes a lament concerning the drought in vv. 
15-18. The last unit uses the imagery of fire as descriptive of the 
drought, or the fire itself could be a third natural catastrophe (vv. 
19-20). The Gattung of 2:1-11 is a call for alarm using an enemy 
description,’ and functions as an expansion of the Day of Yahweh 
motif first introduced in 1:15. This provides the major premise 
for the national call to repentance in vv. 12-14, which is the focus 
of Joel’s prophetic speech. It is based on the attribute formula of 
Yahweh’s character (Exod 34:6-7). The next unit is the second call 
for a temple fast, and includes a call for the priests to implement? it 
(vv. 15-16) with specific laments for the priests to intone on behalf 
of the community (2:17). 

The impetus for this half of Joel’s prophecy stems from the natural 
catastrophes that have struck the nation. Furthermore, the prophet 
divines an imminent threat of an impending Day of Yahweh (1:15, 
2:1-11), which supplies the second exhortation to communal lam- 
entation. With the detail of the different literary genres in mind,’ 
this work proceeds from the conviction that “tout texte se construit 
comme mosaique de citations, tout texte est absorption et transfor- 
mation d'un autre texte.”® 


? See Wolff, Joel and Amos, 20. 

3 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 39. 

* Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 82. 

? Also note the detailed structural analysis provided above in the previous chap- 
ter under point 1.2. 

9 Kristeva, Enpewrukr Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 146. 
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2.2. The Theological Function of the Superscription in the MT and LXX 


The superscription of the book of Joel communicates three suc- 
cinct pieces of information: 1) The message of the book 1s noted 
as a word of Yahweh; 2) the recipient of the Deity's message 1s 
named Joel; and 3) the paternal lineage of the recipient is Pethuel: 
DRNA PRIOR mg UN 7117027. The individual titles within 
the book of the Twelve are best understood as the redaction of the 
collectors of the prophetic corpora.’ The title of Joel is very short, 
only offering his patronymic heritage; in this respect it is akin to 
Jon 1:1. Although Joel’s superscription offers no historical data, it 
does indeed contain the titular formulaic phrase: 79% ТЇП AWN 7) 
m27 (Hos 1:1; Zeph 1:1, Jon 1:1, Jer 1:2, etc.). Theologically, it is 
important to note that the introductory formula states that the words 
which follow are those of Yahweh. The phrase ТЇП? ЛД is a terminus 
lechnicus, occurring some 241 times in the prophetic literature.? 
The presupposition of the superscription is an acknowledgment 
that Joel’s prophecies were a unique expression of divine intention- 
ality. The superscription sanctions the message of Joel, not only as 
the theological ideology of the prophet himself, but primarily that of 
the Deity. The title authorizes the message of Joel so that it is to be 
received by the community as part of its authoritative traditum.” 
The superscription of the LXX reads as follows: Aóyos Kuplov ðs 
éyevýðn mpös Ion TOV Tod Ba00unA. It is generally accepted that 
the editors of the LXX!? were the creators of the superscriptions 
since this tradition pre-dates other known collections of the Twelve. 
If this assumption is correct, then the paternal reading that the MT 
records (2558) was a tradition that was broadly known to the cultus 
of Jerusalem, to which Joel was closely attached. This would explain 
the MT's correction of the LXX. Others, such as Nogalski, argue that 
this may be a reason why the MT (or proto-MT) should be consid- 


7 See G. Tucker, “Prophetic Superscriptions and the Growth of the Canon,” 
Canon and Authority (ed. G. Coats and B. Long; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), 
56-70. 

8 See Schniedewind, How the Bible Became a Book: The Textualization of Ancient 
Israel, 188. 

9 See Prinsloo’s concluding remarks, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 124. 

10 The same superscriptions exist in the MT collection. It appears that the 
MT collection retained the superscriptions that were in the LXX but changed the 
order of the books. 
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ered older than the LXX. In this instance it is easier to understand 
the Septuagint’s revision of the Hebrew Vorlage’s superscription than 
the other way around. 

However one is to explain the priority of the superscription’s tradi- 
tion, one is still pressed to offer an reasoned argument as to why there 
are two readings in Joel’s title. The purpose for this resignification 
most likely lies not only in its apologetic motivation to protect Joel’s 
patronymic lineage, but it would also seek to free Joel’s prophecy 
from an apparent misconception. ‘Their revisionary rereading reha- 
bilitates the potential embarrassing meaning of 7X’N2 (the seduced 
of Yahweh)!! by substituting Joel’s patronage for a familiar name of 
the patriarchal era. Bethuel was the father of Rebekah (Gen 22:23; 
24:15, 24, 27). This "pn YN (‘al tigré) interpretation functions apolo- 
getically to maintain Joel’s prophecy as a 7177-7277. It also must be 
noted that, with Joel’s position behind Micah in the LXX, there is 
the possibility that the mention of Abraham and the patriarchs in 
the last verse of Micah (7:20) may have had an additional reason 
for altering the reading of Joel’s father to Bethuel. 


2.3. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 1:2-4: Joel’s Prooemium 


2.3.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 1:2-4: The Opening Call to 
Attention: A Didactic Admonition to Instruction 


There has been a long history of commentators who have under- 
stood that Joel has Exod 10 in the fore of his mind when he drafts 
this text.!? The first to note this is Ephrem of Syria, then Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, and David Kimchi.' It is interesting to note Childs’ com- 
ments on the relationship between the book of Joel and the Exodus 
plague material: 


In the prophets the Egyptian plagues played no significant role. Not 
that the prophets and apocalyptic writers did not use the imagery of 


!! Wolff, Joel and Amos, 25. Crenshaw, Joel, 80. 

12 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 68-69. Rudolph, Joel, 
Amos, Obadja, Jona, 41. Hubbard, Joel and Amos, 42. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 44. 
A. Deissler, “Hosea · Joël - Amos, “ 70. But most of all see Bergler, Joel als Schrift- 
interpret, 247-268. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 154. 

15 For Ephrem see the translation in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 143. A. Ben- 
Isaiah and B. Sharfman, The Pentateuch and Rashi’s Commentary on Exodus: A Linear 
Translation into English (Brooklyn: S. S & R. Publishing Company, 1957), 89. 
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pestilence, but they used it in a form uninfluenced by the Exodus 
tradition. Thus Joel can speak of the “Day of the Lord’ as a locust 
plague with accompanying darkness and earthquakes (2:2 ff), but his 
material is unrelated to Exodus ... Again, the didactic framework in 
which the plague tradition was transmitted had removed much of the 
real element of terror which is characteristic of prophetic imagery.!* 


Childs may be correct that the Egyptian plagues play no significant 
role in the prophetic corpus, but Joel is indeed influenced by the 
Exodus tradition of the locust plague, together with the darkness 
and earthquake themes as theophanic motifs for the Day of Yahweh. 
Furthermore, the didactic framework, in which the plague tradition 1s 
transmitted in Exodus 10, is likewise evidenced in Joel’s Prooemium. 
The very first unit with which Joel opens his message is a didactic 
call to attention. He repeatedly echoes the plague material in exactly 
the type of Gattung that Childs denies him. 

Below is an itemized account of the lexical parallels between Joel 
and Exodus. The reason for going beyond Joel’s Prooemium (1:2-4) 
is that it is necessary to tabulate its broad distribution in the book, 
so that the validity of the allusions in Joel 1:2-4 can be established 
beyond a reasonable doubt. There is no attempt made to give a 
complete account of all these allusions at this point. They are treated 
in the order of their occurrence. 


l. Exod 10:2aa: БУХта “рр ON DW 22 qn 2 "eon 
Joel 1:3: TW 0172 Bis nr» Bem BO 5233 Toy 
2. Exod 10:2b: nm UNDC» ПОРТ) 
Joel 2:27aa: NONI? 29p2 p OFT) 
3. Exod 10:4b: [23:3 TAN AWA wan on 
Joel 2:25b: поз поб os 2130 ^n 
4. Exod 10:15аа-В: `үлкп JOM үл PINN орт 
Exod 10:5а: PINTS РЕЛ? орт 07 PINT PEON OD) 
Joel 2:2aa: 2235) n» of поку qun оў, 
5. Exod 10:5ba: Trj по? лиши TAT ntn | FON 
Joel 1:4: PONT DDR pot pm pn DDR MAINT Cn TEIN DDR Enn ny 
6. Exod 10:12ay: | raso үл зр or 
Joel 1:6aa: "Say nop 32 
7. Exod 10:5ba: ara 027 nbn ÝTI оок] 
Joel 1:7: inp wav oUm neon non перо cpu nno ue np 
8. Exod 10:6aa: тюз wom 
Joel 2:9ay: Wy раз 


14 В, Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary (OTL; Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1974), 163. 
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9. Exod 10:6ay-e лал торт oF PAAR їшїп гоҳ NTN? NUR 


Joel 1:2b: ODDAN ууа ON) D$ DS ATT 
10. Exod 10:14bf-y: 270r 89 vmm) TAD паук 12 nur NO 159: 
Joel 2:2bB-8: imm uh us ov x5 vmm cow 10 Tm її B 
11. Exod 10:19a: FO па] yp TETAS NO" URB PIT etm mm ЧЁП? 
Joel 2:20: пкт DOS BO брт ENDON UESDN DOO TUS PATON Uem) 


12. Exod 3:20aB-y коп rU" PR) IPR TRS TWN ARD ^53 ONAN MIT 


Joel 2:26ay: HT? pom» TDIIGR 
13. Exod 1:9: nao сахо) 22 ow ya DD nin AYIR DON" 
Joel 2:2ba: mp) 37 op. 
14. Exod 8:18b: oos oon ma 790 Thy fay UN WA yowCnW кло of foam 
PINT TPS TT 7 7р DUD Jp? 
Joel 2:27aa: "X ONY? 27ра p bbs É 


Points one, five, and nine deal specifically with Joel’s opening didac- 
tic call to attention. The remainder of these parallels provide a 
demonstrable amount of evidence to confirm the assertion that Joel 
is not only influenced on a textual level, by the Exodus plague tradi- 
tion, but it has been shown that he is also influenced on a literary 
level (didactic framework). 

The first point deals with the rehearsal of the plague to their 
children and grandchildren. ‘This didactic element becomes the focal 
point in Joel’s Prooemium. Note the lexical parallels in Exod 10:2: 
Diag moon CN DN P opa NNI Neon with Joel 1:3: 
ms 7175 nis 07729 oi Be 0225 022. The use of 
7280 (with its subject i in both texts relating to the parents’ instruction 
of a locust plague) and the doubled reiteration of 13 (as it recounts 
the enumeration of two succeeding generations) are very significant 
parallels. The didactic rehearsal of a locust plague, by the parents 
to their children and grandchildren, shows Joel’s appropriation of 
Exod 10. 

The ninth point 1s a connection with the forefathers non-recollec- 
tion of a comparable locust plague. Note the ties in Exod 10:6ay-n: 
mu OFT 2 TAT o» oni nin a] пах nim T MIR ANY ҳо TUN 
with Joel 1:2: :02’nS8 "ma DN) Dòma AN} nmm. The lexical 
use of 2N in both texts relating to past generations is another point 
of contact between the texts. This points to Joel’s appropriation of 
the subject and lexical matter, which he reorients for his own pur- 
poses. This element plays into Joel’s opening didactic framework, 
recording the uniqueness of the plague, but from the perspective of 
the fathers. 

The fifth point creates a catalyst which affirms Joel’s appro- 
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priated matter. Note the correspondences between Exod 10:5ba: 
D2? NNW пвп Dr DN 728] 17277] and in Joel 1:4: 
box рп am peu box пачку Ono пачку Spx Dno uy. 
i» on Joel’s repeated use of an /22N offers sufficient evidence of 
his appropriation of the Exodus traditions to create an intensifica- 
tion effect. 

The rest of the parallels are treated later, but a brief account may 
be helpful: The second point deals with the Yahweh recognition 
formula. For Joel, this liturgical phrase plays an important part as a 
structural device, which brings to a close the two salvation promises 
of Yahweh. His use of the formula comes in the reversal stage of his 
account, which deals with the resolving of the ill effects that locust 
swarms brought in 2:27. 

Points three and four above are related by way of thematic paral- 
lels. The connection in point three is that the locusts are said to have 
been sent by God. Point four 1s superimposed upon the allusion to 
Zephaniah as a midrashic complex.!? It describes the darkening of 
the skies due to the invasion of the insects. Point seven is likewise 
thematic, and depicts the ravaging of the vegetation by the locusts. 
The sixth point is a continuation of the lexical stock contained in 
Exodus. This is worked into the description of the locusts with an 
enemy sketch. The eighth point concerns the locust's entrance into 
the homes, which occurs in the overlapping of the locust theme on 
top of the military sketch. The tenth point solicits a correspondence 
by the incomparabihty of the events. The eleventh point concerns 
the banishment of the locust by the command of Yahweh into the 
eastern bodies of water of both Judah and Egypt. The connection 
here is quite obvious, which again brings another level of correspon- 
dences of the military and locust sketches together. 

The twelfth point is fairly complex, and has numerous intertextual 
ties. The first deals with the phrase TÙY UN ARTD] taken from Exod 
3:20 and the echoed phrase in Joel 2:26ay X’ ono БОЗ nop OON. 
The two phrases share the same verbal roots TÙY and RDD. It also 
contains the same relative pronoun WX, and both describe the 
wondrous works that God has done. This is very appropriate in 


15 A midrashic complex refers to the combination of two or more scriptural allusions or 
quotations in one verse. This term was acquired from James A. Sanders’ Seminar on 
Comparative Midrash. 
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the closing statements which are closely connected to the liturgical 
Erkenntnisformel. 

The thirteenth point deals with the locust as a metaphor for the 
enemy sketch. This correspondence uses identical lexical paral- 
lels. Note how Joel 2:2ba: 2152) 2% OY has appropriated Exod 
1:9: man OY) лл OX 723 op mim їзр-оҳ AN’. Lastly, 
Exod 8:18b deals with Joel’s use of the Erkenntnisformel. The ele- 
ments of this formula are unique in that it is a combination of vari- 
ous motifs. The portion of scripture (Exod 8:18b) deals with the 
act of Yahweh manifesting his presence in the midst of the land 
(PART аура mm "ON ^02 YAM). The knowledge of Yahweh motif is 
resignified so that it is now dealing with the restoration of the land after 
the ravages of the locust plagues in 2:27: IX ON? 272 ^2 DYT). 

The results of the above parallels demonstrate Joel’s dependency 
upon the Exodus plague traditions. It is necessary to tabulate all 
the results since they occur throughout the first half of the book. 
Bourke and Bergler have made similar lists, noting the comparisons 
between Exodus and Joel.!° This work offers a different perspective 
and interpretation of Joel from Bergler's central form-critical five 
strophe poem and the metaphorical interpretation of the locust." 
The metaphorical approach has been followed, but only by a minor- 
ity of scholars. Some of Bourke's findings will be interpreted with 
an intertextual application. 


2.3.2. The Appropriation of Psalm 78 


Before the exegetical results of the intertextual method are applied 
to the first unit of Joel (1:2-4), there is a complex web of textual 
data that Joel has adapted which needs to be explored. The open- 
ing verse in 1:2 is a 33 INE /3203U oracle. This is a didactic call to 


16 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joël,” RB 66 (1959): 207-208. Bergler, Joel 
als Schrifünterpret, 256-273. 

17 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 335. Bergler's form-critical analysis of vv. 5 ff 
uses the Diirre- und Feindschilderung for its origins. This does not allow him to inter- 
pret the locust plague (vv. 2-4) literally in the following pericope. As Sargon the 
Second’s prayer to Nanaya shows, the language contained in this unit (vv. 5-14) 
need not apply to a drought. For Bergler, the Prooemium functions typologically 
for the drought. This detracts hermeneutically from the plain interpretation of the 
passage. Verses 2-4 function to introduce the individual laments and call for the 
priests to declare a temple fast in vv. 5-14. This is offered to provide a basis of 
distinction between this work and that of Bergler’s. 
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attention that involves an historical query of their national memory, 
and a call for the transmission of the tragic events of the locust 
plagues to the succeeding generations.!? In this way, he has com- 
bined a midrashic complex of scriptural allusions in the opening 
INTANV oracle from idiomatic language, and a similar didactic 
call to attention in Ps 78:1 ff. 

This call is a stock biblical phrase occurring in prophetic, didactic, 
and sapiental literature.!? It also occurs in political correspondences 
(Isa 36:4; 2 Kes 18:28). There are two passages with close connections 
to Joel worth exploring in Ps 78:1-8 and Deut 32. Psalm 78 predates 
the book of Jocl.?? The date of this Psalm, whether it is from the 
preexilic period (as early as the tenth century),?! or from the early 
postexilic period,?? has its origins in the traditions stemming from 
Deut 32?? and the Exodus plague traditions. Both Limburg and Wolff 
cite Ps 78 as a parallel to Joel 1:2-3 through its association with the 
rehearsal motif. They connect this psalm to Joel as an example of 
common OT recitals.?* 

Joel’s call to attention with verbs of hearing in parallelismus membro- 
rum do not occur in Exod 10, but they do in Ps 78:1. Psalm 78 and 
Exod 10 supply the framework, formulas and idioms occurring in Joel 
1:2-4.? It has been concisely shown above that Joel has appropriated 
lexical elements from the Exodus plague traditions. With this in mind, 
it can be seen that the prophet couches the lexical elements in a 
literary Gattung, that is sufficiently different from Exod 10:2, but still 
retains the didactic framework of transmission to their children. Exodus 
10 and Ps 78 deal with the topic of locusts, and both are didactic 
texts dealing with the recital of God’s great deeds. Psalm 78:1 opens 


1? Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 48-49. 

1? Deut 32:1; Prov 4:1; Gen 4:3; Hos 5:1; Mic 1:2, 3:1; Isa 1:2, 10, 28:23; Judg 
5:3, Ps 78:1ff. 

20 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 49. 

?! A. F. Campbell, “Psalm 78: A Contribution to the Theology of Tenth Century 
Israel,” СВО 41 (1979): 51-79. R. P. Carroll, “Psalm LX ХУШ: Vestiges of a Tribal 
Polemic,” VT 21 (1971): 133-150. He dates it sometime after the fall of Samaria. 

?? H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen, HKAT, (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprect, 1968), 
342. 

23 Н. Junker, “Die Entstechungszeit des Ps. 78 und des Deuteronomiums,” 
Biblica 34 (1953): 487-500. 

2+ J, Limburg, Hosea-Micah, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching 
and Preaching, (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1988), 59. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 26. 

?5 Contra Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 258. 
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with a call to attention, which acts as a catalyst for Joel to open his 
prophetic work with a similar common pair of verbs AMNI NRW). 
In this way, he is consciously imitating the opening works of other 
literature such as Deut 32:1, Isa 1:2,10, and Mic 1:2. The case can 
be made for the patternization of the 177/005 oracle from the 
above citations, and the didactic rehearsal elements from Ps 78:1 ff. 
Below are the lexical correspondences to Joel. 


DECIR PINT YAWN) пошли Das WNT Deut 32:1 

з WWE nm MAA NDT mua: m p PR PRT) Day wnw Isa 1:2 

smahy Dp ar nam NS OF Xp mA IIT ww Isa 1:10 

swap Porn ay 189 092 лт yay umm mom pax ocupo B2» mis we Mic 1:2 
DUP cu) ATT Ipa D орто прлех 2 cpCOON? ПЭШ wT NTA ces TPIT Ps 78:1 
oon jos 0172 олур | 700] N2 4 yp Bo why n»n usos “ШК 3 

пз TWN OND OY AYM рг | тар OPN 5 cnp WN HN EI im nym nipan 
IN 17807) WEY ттд OYE [UN 5] | 3977 [239 6 so OPT Ppi 
чю 1 nma» | її о) 8 sr yoga owcoosp wt ND) 0705 отока me 
rimo ONAN DONI WO) 129 POT? 005 публ 

(OD TAN YD DR) DIM DNP TTT PINT COUP 55 iN mipis nivy Joel 1:2 
DN TT? OF nini? 007121 MBS Op? 0790 3 


There are many textual, thematic, and literary connections between 
Ps 78 and Joel 1:2-4. First, they contain a similar literary framework 
of didactic elements, using the same piel verb 150 for reporting. 
Secondly, they both share the same Gattung (a call to attention), con- 
sisting of a pair of imperative verbs for hearing. Psalm 78:1 states 
the following: DAR? ODN ET "py 7532 пуп. Note that 
Joel has the same verb of hearing TN. as does Ps 78. The second 
verb however is different, but very similar conceptually to Joel’s the 
use of 220 by the phrase DNY W7. Thirdly, they are similar in 
the manner that the reader 1s held in suspense of the exact subject 
matter until v. 4 in each passage. Fourthly, they both refer to paren- 
tal instruction up to the third generation. The main difference is 
that in Joel’s text the readers are asked a rhetorical question, with 
which they query their forefathers. When they discover the answer, 
they are to teach their children. In Ps 78 there is a statement made 
by the narrator that he, his forefathers, and his community have 
complied (v. 3) with the transmission of the didactic instruction. In 
Ps 78:4 the narrator then makes a statement of intent that they will 
continue in the instruction so that the community may continually 
abide in the law of Yahweh. It 1s important to note the close parallel 
phrase of perpetuity in Ps 78:4 АПК 7572, and its corresponding 
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counterpart in Joel 1:3 78 7572. The instructions are to be taught 
and handed down to each succeeding generation. 

Psalm 78:4 contains portions of the Exodus plague narrative. Note 
the following in v. 4: nipan eon JAMS 0172 Dan | 0022 N? 4. 

My TW тік dum mum. The text is clearly referring to the 
great deeds of Yahweh, which harken back to Exodus. It is noted that 
the term M3878) with the verb 700 and the relative pronoun WX 
is used in Exod 3:20, where Yahweh says: 752 b" nw MDT) 
ay TOVN TWX "Dios. The difference between the two accounts, 
in Exodus and Psalms, is that the former passage makes the state- 
ment in the first person singular while the latter, makes it in the 
third person. It is likewise known that similar phraseology occurs in 
Joel 2:26ay as: DAY NYY AW N2HT. Although it is separated 
from the opening didactic call, it is substantively connected to the 
resolving of the locust theme at the end of the first recognition for- 
mula (note 2:25). 

Psalm 78 also includes the topic of locusts, which is another textual 
surface that binds these texts together thematically and lexically. In 
v. 46, the Psalmist makes reference to two types of locusts which are 
also mentioned in Joel’s text: 73787 DPI OPI pn? jm. The 
above connections lend support to the claim that Joel appropriates 
both the language and the didactic elements of the call to attention 
for his opening Lehreröffnungsruf from Ps 78. 

Bergler does not include Ps 78 as a source for Jocl's opening 
didactic call.?? Rather, he states that Joel’s call to rehearse the present 
disaster to several generations is Joel’s tendency for intensification.? 
However, it has been shown above, in the comparison of Joel and 
Ps 78, that both texts contain a call to attention and a recital, plus 
the connection of locusts, which is part of the didactic transmission. 
Thus, Joel’s Steigerung effect is most likely a midrashic complex from 
both Exod 10:2 and Ps 78. 


2.3.3. Other Suggested Appropriations 


A couple of scholars have also noted intertextual ties from Deut 32 
to Jocl.?? When one takes a close look at these parallels, they do 


26 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 256. 

27 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 257. 

28 Wendland, The Discourse Analysis of Hebrew Prophetic Literature, 246. Stuart, 
Hosea-/fonah, 228. Garrett, Hosea, Joel, 314. 
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not provide the same lexical correspondences as Exod 10, except 
for the call to attention. The Deuteronomistic theology is congru- 
ent with Joel but isolating this text, as Stuart and Wendland do, 15 
quite forced. 

Another suggested intertextual allusion in Joel’s Prooemium 1:1-4 
is in the pronoun NN? from v. 2. Nogalski claims that this relative 
pronoun functions as a Stichwort referring to Hos 14:5 ff. and other 
items (botanical terms and Gattung) in Joel 1 point to ties in Hos 2:3 
ff and 4:1 f£.?? Furthermore, he claims that Hos 14 provides the 
backdrop from which the book has framed its opening units. “The 
most natural reading of Joel 1:2 would therefore expect something 
had preceded the verse to which ‘this’ now refers. Hos 14:2 ff pro- 
vides the expected background for this question, and indeed on 
two related levels—the question of repentance and of promise." 30 
Nogalski assumes that the issue of guilt intertextually unites Hosea 
to Joel by the redactors of the Twelve (MT). 

Nogalski states that the call to attention formula in Joel 1:2 is a 
literary device which connects Hos 14 to Joel 1.?! He sums up the 
purpose of these connections by showing how the promises given 
to Israel are still left unfulfilled in the postexilic era, and how Isra- 
el’s guilt is extended to the small enclave of the Judeans living in 
Jerusalem.?? 

Nogalski’s claim of intertextuality does not seem to be very con- 
vincing. It places too much concentration on the book of Joel from 
the perspective of the collection of the Twelve, and not enough on 
the book itself: Joel, according to Nogalski, is the literary anchor of 
the Twelve.?? There is some merit for this claim on the basis of the 
МТ” placement of Joel towards the front of the corpus of the Twelve. 
However, the arguments outlined above, present insurmountable 
problems with Nogalski's overall claims. Other authors’ proposals 
that have been put forward fit better with the structural analysis of 


?9 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve (BZAW 218; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1993), 13 ff. See also Nogalski, “Intertextuality and the Twelve,” 
in Forming Prophetic Literature: Essays on Isaiah and the Twelve in Honor of John D. W. 
Watts (eds. James W. Watts and Paul R. House, JSOTSup 235, Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1996), 113. 

30 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 16. 

31 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 14. 

32 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 22. 

33 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 276. 
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Joel (1:1-20), and its related themes (the didactic call to attention, 
the use of the same vocabulary for recital— 50), the numerous 
generations that are to be told, etc. 

The major problem with Nogalski's claim is the Septuagint’s collec- 
tion of the Twelve itself, where Joel comes after Micah. His arguments 
for the placement of Joel behind Hosea are due to the work of the 
editors of the Twelve, which represent our present MT collection. 
These editors, according to Nogalski, adapt his prophetic material 
so that it functions in the larger scheme.?* This would suggest that 
the MT version would have different readings from the LXX, since 
the editors redacted Joel and made it function as its literary anchor. 
In order for Nogalski's theory to work the MT collection of the 
Twelve would have to have originated before the LXX and that is 
precisely his assumption. 

For an alternate understanding of the Book of the Twelve, Sweeney 
makes the following comment countering Nogalski's thesis: “Par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the present instance is the reversed citation 
of Micah 4:1-5/Isa 2:1-4 in Joel 4:10, which suggest that Joel was 
designed to follow Micah, as in the LXX sequence. The citation 
would make little sense unless the reader had already encountered 
Micah 4:1-5.”° If this is due to the editorial activity of the MT col- 
lectors, there remains some argument as to why the LXX collection 
retains the same readings in all parts of Joel. Sweeney has similar 
arguments against Nogalski based on the stability of the texts in both 
orderings of the Twelve.*° 


2.3.4. The Resignification of the Exodus Material in Joel 1:2-4 


It has become clear that Joel’s Prooemtum (vv. 1-4) is made up from 
borrowed words, phrases and 1deas, as well as his literary genre of a 
didactic call to attention. The materials collected from the Pentateuch, 
Prophets, and Psalms are combined and developed in a midrashic 
complex.*’ The prophet's allusion incorporates the thoughts and ideas 
of his predecessors. The function of the appropriations is meant by 


34 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 275. 

35 J. D. Nogalski and Marvin A. Sweeney eds., Reading and Hearing The Book of 
the Twelve, Symposium Series 15 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2000), 58 n. 20. 

36 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One, xxv. 

37 Tt is too early to claim that Joel was creating a midrashic complex based on 
elements taken from the tripartite form of the canon. 
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design to bleed over into the text so that antecedent elements of the 
tradition could be brought into the present. 

In Exodus 10, Moses was instructed by Yahweh to transmit the 
knowledge of his great judgments against Egypt to the following 
generations. The divine action of hardening the heart of Pharaoh 
(v. 1) was for the express purpose of multiplying Yahweh’s miraculous 
judgements, with two resulting purposes. First, the Israelites were to 
recount these events to their children. Secondly, so that their pos- 
terity would come to the knowledge of Yahweh. The recognition 
formula was the final purpose for the eighth Egyptian plague. In 
this instance, the function of the recognition formula was not for 
the Egyptians but for the benefit of the Israel. This was intrinsically 
associated with instructing each new generation of Yahweh’s great 
deeds, which he performed on their behalf. The didactic rehearsal 
of the deeds of Yahweh was to ensure the enduring knowledge of 
God. The purpose for fatherly pedagogy was for the safe transmis- 
sion of knowledge. Instruction in ancient Israelite society generally 
came from the home. With this instruction being incumbent on every 
Israelite family, a national consciousness was formed. 

The framework of Joel 1:1-4 obviously has didactic elements 
involved, since their instructions are to transmit the horrifying ordeal 
of the locust plague to the coming generations. Childs’ claim, above, 
seems to be unaware of Joel’s didactic Prooemium. The use of Exod 
10:2: n3 "n22»2ng TOR DR 137 i29 72 "uw Уво can be 
easily seen as an intertext in Joel 1:3: 03°72) B09 D» 2 moy 

ПКО 9172 nim 07°99 The instructions for the retelling of Yah- 
weh’s great deeds and how he dealt with the Egyptians becomes 
significant in the resignification of how Joel desires this material 
to be received. Yahweh tells Moses to have the nation rehearse his 
deeds to their children, and to their grandchildren. This is exactly 
what the prophet commanded the nation to do. The irony of the 
recital is that it is no longer about the salvific work of Yahweh on 
their behalf, but rather it 1s the opposite—an act of divine Judgment 
that 1s rehearsed. 

The reversal of the recital theme was crushing to the Judeans who 
had taken pride in their national identity. l'hey understood that Joel 
made a parodic use of the Exodus tradition. This closely follows 
Bakhtin's hermeneutic of parody in double-voiced speech. 


.. the author employs the speech of another, but, in contra distinction 
to stylization, he introduces into that other speech an intention which is 
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directly opposed to the original one. The second voice, having lodged 
in the other speech, clashes antagonistically with the original, host 
volce and forces it to serve directly opposite aims. Speech becomes a 
battlefield for opposing intentions"? 


Allusion allows previous words to be reactivated and assimilated in 
the mind of the reader in order to recontextualize the interpretive 
value of the antecedent texts. l'he prophet's parodic use of scrip- 
ture obviously serves directly opposite aims of the original text. It's 
recontextualization is designed to clash within the readers’ conscious- 
ness in order to arrest their attention. The theme of judgment is 
highlighted through the intertextual reading process, that allows for 
the antecedent text to be heard in its new context. The purpose for 
Joel, to appropriate the language of Exod 10, is meant to humble 
his readers and prepare them to lament (vv. 5-15). For this reason, 
it is easy to assume that the prophet is utilizing a Deuteronomistic 
covenant ideology as a prophetic critique in the use of allusion. 
Patricia Willey has commented on the interpretive effects of allusion 
in the following manner: 


Allusion has a richer potential: when the words of a familiar other are 
reused, these words subtly awaken in the audience a recollection of 
their previous context ... Allusions recall for the audience what they 
already know, making connections between the ‘already read’ and the 
‘now being read,’ so that the new word partakes of qualities already 
inherent in the previous text.” 


Thus, a chorus effect is discernible not from just one alluding text 
but from two. One can hear the echoes and be reminded that Joel 
is patterning his Gattung of the didactic call from Exod 10. Once the 
allusion has been registered, the reader is guided into the dialogue 
set up between the textual surfaces, and the way that the author 
has recontextualized the antecedent texts. The resignification of 
Exod 10 deals with the actual didactic transmission in v. 4. The 
pedagogic material concerns the rehearsal of the four succeeding 
locust infestations that the prophet borrows from Exod 10: 


38 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose." in Readings in Russian Poetics: Formalist 
and Structuralist Views (eds. Ladislav Matejka and Krystyna Pomorska; Cambridge 
M.LT. Press, 1971), 185. 

39 P, Willey, Remember The Former Things: The Recollection of Previous Texts in Second 
Isaiah (SBLDS 161; Atlanta: Scholars Press 1997), 62. 
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Exod 10:5ba 772777) 059 mgY пови AnH FN 
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The repetition of the terms 19?/72X four times points toward Joel’s 
dependency on this text. The subject of ?2N is the 728 from Exod 
10:4. The lexical derivatives in Joel’s text point back to his Exodus 
source material. The dependency of this text on Exodus should be 
clear by the comparisons shown. ‘The Riffaterrean reader would rec- 
ognize the trace elements ог ungrammaticalities of the terms 2/728. 
These textual signifiers point the reader to look elsewhere for the 
appropriated intertext to make the logical connection between the 
passages." Note what Riffaterre says about dual signs of ambigu- 
ity: 
We will see that the pun in poetic discourse grows out of textual 
“roots.” It is first apprehended as a mere ungrammaticality, until the 
discovery is made that there is another text in which the word is 
grammatical; the moment the other text is identified, the dual sign 


becomes significant purely because of its shape, which alone alludes 
to that other code.*! 


Exodus 10:5 contains the theme of the intensification of the plagues: 
пов DR | DDR) PORTS NN? орт No) PINT үрп поо) 
итйтїз пә? про vXT 2 DW Sox) түштү D22 пуко. In 
Exodus, that which was left by the hail the locusts consumed. Joel reap- 
plies this intensification theme in 1:4. Instead of the hail having left 
vegetation for the locusts to consume, Joel has successive swarms of 
locusts consuming that which was left by the preceding one. Thus, 
the plague is worse upon Israel than it was upon Egypt. 

The intertextual reader, who recognized the allusion to Exod 
10, understood that the didactic material was resignified so that the 
Judeans were now in the place of judgment. The very recital they 
were to recount, concerning Yahweh’s great deeds against Egypt, the 
prophet now transposed so that they were reciting the great evils that 
Yahweh had done to them. Therefore, the prophet has purposely 
set these two textual surfaces on a collision course. 

The function of the anterior texts reveals the prophet’s ideologi- 
cal debate with his culture that has run counter to its fidelity to 


10 See Donald C. Polaski, “Reading Joel’s Plague: A Locus(t) for Interpreta- 
tion,” (paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
Israelite Prophetic Literature Section, Washington, DC, 21 November 1993). 

^! Michael Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 82. 
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Yahweh. Thus, he adopts a Deuteronomistic covenantal theology 
as the basis for his prophetic critique, which 1s in accordance with 
Sanders’ hermeneutics of comparative midrash.? 

If, at first, on the surface of the text the intertext is unobserv- 
able to those unfamiliar with the tradition, it immediately becomes 
apparent to them as they impart to their children the instruction of 
Yahweh’s devastating locusts sent against them (Joel 1:2 and 2:25). 
They are reminded of when Yahweh brought the locusts against 
Egypt to secure their forefathers’ deliverance (Exod 10:2). Bourke 
correctly understands the theological function of Joel’s appropria- 
tion of the Exodus account. The application of this text assumes a 
Deuteronomistic hermeneutic of covenantal ideology (Deut 28:60). 
This is the key to the function of Exodus in Joel. 


Sous un autre aspect aussi, Joél semble interpréter ses sauterelles 
comme un accomplissement des malédictions deutéronomiqes. C'est 
une idee spécialement deutéronomique mentionée dans cette méme 
liste de malédictions, que Yahvé tournera les plaies de l'Egypte contre 
les Israélites.*? 


2.3.5. Joels Resignification of Psalm 78 


Texts related to the theme of recitals are known from other parts 
of scripture (Exod 12:24-27; 13:8; Deut 4:32; 6:12; 32:7; Ps 78 and 
105). These well known examples confirm the importance of the 
preservation of a collective national memory around the knowledge 
of God. Joel’s didactic call to attention, with respect to the theme 
of rehearsal, partially explains why the Exodus plague narrative, 
and the related materials in Ps 78, would have been readily retriev- 
able to both Joel and his readers. Both Psalm 78 and Exod 10 are 
pedagogical texts as well as being related thematically by locusts 
and the wondrous deeds of Yahweh. The two main purposes for the 
use of these texts has to do with their literary genre and didactic 
elements. 

A thematic raison d'étre for the use of Ps 78 1s that this text is a 
rehearsal of Israel’s disobedience. The purpose of the recital is found 
in vv. 7-8. It is an exhortation for Israel to put their confidence in 
God, and do his commandments, and not be like their fathers who 


® James A. Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 66-69. 
#3 Bourke, “Le Jour du Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 207. 
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had sinned. In this way, the rehearsal does not only recount the 
devastating effects of the locust plague, but also the effects of disobedi- 
ence. The didactic review of Israel's history in this parenetic psalm** 
provides the hermeneutical matrix for Joel’s use of this material in 
his own Lehreréffnungsruf. Weiser thinks that the background for this 
psalm belongs to the covenant festival, with overtones of the Davidic 
covenant.’ If this is the case, it serves an even greater role in the 
theology of Joel, since his hermeneutic is guided by a covenantal 
ideology. Allen notes that the land acts as a type of barometer for 
regulating the covenant fidelity between the people and Yahweh.*° 
“If an allusion points the reader to something outside of the text, it 
inevitably sets up a relationship between the two contexts which is 
in some sense unpredictable. The task of the interpreter is to give an 
account of how these two contexts potentially affect one another." 
Thus, Ps 78 is suitable for Joel as an intertext, based on its combined 
theological ideology as a history of Israel’s disobedience, and on its 
literary genre as a didactic rehearsal. 


2.3.6. An Analysis of Bergler’s Typological Interpretation in Joel 1:2-4 ff. 


The immediate cause for the production of the book is the locust 
plague. This observation colors all interpretive strategies of Joel’s 
intertextual allusions pertaining to locusts. Bergler takes the posi- 
tion that the locusts in Joel are to be interpreted typologically. For 
him, the locusts in v. 4 are not meant to be taken literally. They are 
a Chiffre, primarily for the drought and the Day of Yahweh. The 
purpose of the locusts is to typologically awaken the Exodus nar- 
rative in vv. 2b-4. The difficulty of a metaphorical interpretation 
is to explain how his readers are to respond or take seriously the 
pädagogische nature of this didactic material. It is hard to imagine 
how the Judeans are to react to the call for a recital, if the locusts 


“ See Kraus for the parentic nature of this didactic history of Israel. Kraus, 
Psalms 1-59 A Commentary (trans. by Hilton Oswald; Minneapolis:Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1988), 122 ff. 

#5 A. Weiser, The Psalms (OTL; trans. Herbert Hartwell; Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1962), 539. 

46 Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” NIDOTT 4:796-798. 

#7 J. J. Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to the Jewish Matrix of Chris- 
tianity (New York: Crossroads, 1984), 16. This quote is important for scripture’s 
unrecorded hermeneutics. 
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are only a metaphor. It is even more difficult when one comes to 
the individual calls for lamentation in v. 5 ff. 

Another commentator, who follows Bergler closely, is Nogalski. 
He considers the rhetorical question (1:2) as a hindrance to the ht- 
eral locust plague interpretation.*® On the contrary, Joel’s negative 
answer does not point to a figurative interpretation of the locusts, but 
for the reader to ponder the deeper meaning of this event, as well 
as its explanation to their children. His rhetorical question not only 
looks for their reply, but it also seeks from his readers an introspec- 
tive mediation over his allusive use of the Exodus plague material. 
Therefore, the unprecedentedness of the locust invasion is the loom- 
ing question, the answer for which they are to search their hearts. 
It is a plague of Yahweh to be compared with nothing less than the 
Egyptian locust plague! 

For Bergler, the consumption of plants by the locust is nowhere 
to be found. The description given in 1:5, 9-13, and 17-20 is form- 
critically removed from the discussion, because for him these five 
strophes represent the drought liturgy affecting nature, man, and 
animals.*? This, however, ignores the way that v. 5 ff. functions as 
specific calls to lamentation to various societal groups, and reasons 
given for the loss of their material goods. Rather, the opening unit 
of 1:2-4 sets up the scenario from which the reader understands the 
calls to lamentation for specifics groups within their society.?? Bergler 
does offer his metaphorical interpretation concerning the manner 
in which vv. 2-4 relate to the following unit in vv. 5-15. In v. 4 the 
repeated statement "that which was left" from each of the preceding 
invasions is interpreted by his form-critical analysis, as referring to 
the vegetation consumed by the drought. For Bergler, therefore, the 
locusts are a cipher for the fires of the drought, as well as acting as 
a cloak for the Day of Yahweh motif?! His hypothetical form-criti- 
cal hypothesis for the origins of the drought poems, however, fails 
to convince the readers, because the nature of the didactic genre in 
vv. 2-4 argues against such an interpretation.” 

The major flaw in Bergler's interpretation stems from the substitu- 
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tion of his form-critical analysis in place of the final form reading of 
the text. The pre-canonical status of a text always remains hypotheti- 
cal, but very much worth exploring, and 1s beneficial in understanding 
the development of textual processes. However, Bergler's interpretive 
enterprise 1s counterproductive to the message of the text as it now 
stands in its MT form, because it severs the natural understanding 
of 1:2-4 in v. 5 f£? 

The five-strophe drought poem 1s a major premise of Bergler's 
work.?* His analysis creates a whole new set of exegetical trajectories, 
which stem from his hypothetical reconstruction of the earlier layers 
of the text's development. One such instance is the metaphorizing of 
the locust plague.?? His interpretation raises far too many complexities 
and offers no help for the interpretation of the text as it now stands. 
The most promising interpretation 1s that Joel's Prooemium serves 
as the basis for his individual calls to lament, because the locusts 
have devoured all of the agricultural products. Furthermore, these 
individual calls culminate in a national summons to repentance (v. 
14a), which brings vv. 2-14 to a close by the inclusio statement of the 
“elders and people of the land” that binds the unit together. 


2.4. The Grundriß for Joel’s Liturgical Call to Repentance and Restoration 
in Joel 1:5 ff. 


The first half of Joel is structured around the call to repentance at 
the temple. It is based on Yahweh’s covenantal graded judgments 
of locust infestations, drought, and a threatened enemy attack. To 
this last theme, Joel attaches the DOL motif (extraneous to 1 Kgs 
8), and Yahweh’s acceptance of their repentance, formulated into 
two Erkenntnisformeln. ‘This whole basic plan can be found in 1 Kgs 
8, which, in portions of the prayer, are patterns for understanding 
Yahweh’s covenantal retribution and restoration. The whole chapter 
concerns the dedication of the temple and Yahweh’s habitation in 
Zion (8:1, 13). This is reminiscent of Jocl's Zweck of the DOL in 
4:21, which is Yahweh’s eschatological habitation in Zion. A more 
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central concern, however, to 1 Kgs 8 is the plan for the call to 
repentance. Therefore, 1 Kgs 8 offers a ground plan from which 
one can view the building blocks of Joel’s theological program to 
deal with the present crisis. 

Rex Mason has also suggested that 1 Kgs 8 functions theologically 
as Joel’s liturgical basis for dealing with the severe natural disasters 
that struck his community.?? Joel’s own extraneous Eigengut of the 
DOL motif, and the attribute formula originating from Exod 34:6, 
are not part of the material contained in 1 Kgs 8. These are his own 
contributions to Schrifiprophtie. The DOL motif is overlaid upon the 
enemy sketch, and the attribute formula serves intertextually in the 
call to repentance. 

The Solomonic prayer forms the Grundriß of Joel’s liturgical Schema 
in the first half of the book. This prayer of dedication (1 Kgs 8:22- 
53) is a Deuteronomistic text that has clear thematic parallels to Joel 
1:5-2:17. These are the locust attack (v. 37), drought (v. 35), enemy 
threat (v. 33a) and call to repentance at the temple (v. 33b, 35b, 
v. 38). Furthermore, this text speaks of the restoration of the land 
through rain, which is used didactically as a method of teaching (the 
good way) to his people (v. 36). This element corresponds well with 
Joel 2:23 in the ambiguous clause: 72789 mim mw OD? 1°. 
The text also speaks of the land as the people’s inheritance in 8:38, 
which correlates well with Joel 2:17. Finally, the prayer in 8:60 ends 
with a recognition formula that, likewise, parallels Joel 2:27, which 
serves to close the HezlsverheiSungen that bring restoration from the 
drought and locust plagues from ch. 1. 

For these reasons 1 Kgs 8 functions as a Grundriß for Joel’s liturgical 
plan. This text 1s to be preferred over Deut 28 as the background 
for Jocl.?7 To be sure, Deut 28 obviously stands behind this text, 
and also mentions locusts (v. 42), drought (vv. 23-24), and enemy 
invasion (v. 49 ff). Scoralick, in her work on Joel and the attribute 
formula, sees the book's dependency on Deut 28, with the locusts 
and enemy sketch.’® The reason for selecting 1 Kgs 8 over Deut 28 is 
precisely for its liturgical prescription for prayer at the temple, which 
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provides all of the necessary elements for Joel’s text. ‘The pertinent 
text references in 1 Kgs 8:33-39 deal with the national calamities 
and their resolution in Joel 1-2. Within the prayer of ch. 8, vv. 33-34 
deal with the topic of exile and restoration, vv. 35-36 deal with the 
theme of drought and its resolution (Yahweh will grant rain), and 
vv. 37-39 deal with natural disasters, which include locust plagues, 
and their remedy (forgiveness of personal sin of the heart). 

Gray, in his commentary on 1-2 Kings states, “The intercessory 
prayers on these occasions are illustrated by the intercessions in Amos 
7:1-9 and particularly in the first part of the Book of Joel (1:2-2:27), 
which is a fast-liturgy on the occasion of drought (cf. I K. 8:25-36) 
and locusts (cf. IK. 8:37).”°9 It is interesting that Gray picks up on 
the similarities between these two texts. By noting these intertextual 
parallels between Joel and the Solomonic prayer, one can see how 
the prophet’s programmatic mimesis of 1 Kgs 8 casts its shadow over 
his work. The focus now remains to highlight the manner in which 
this passage 1s refracted in the book of Joel. 

Both Bourke and Nogalski have noted the prophet's use of 1 
Kgs 8. Bourke concentrates on the liturgical and Deuteronomistic 
elements,°” while Nogalski specifies that 1 Kgs 8:38 provides an 
intertextual key to unlocking a very crucial verse in Joel 2:12.95! One 
also needs to look at 1 Kgs 8:48 in connection with v. 38. Together 
they provide Joel with the conceptual and linguistic framework from 
which to approach 2:12.9? In the prayer, verses 33-37 deal with the 
issue of national calamities. In verse 37 the people are taught that 
at the time of battle they are to offer up prayer at the temple to 
invoke Yahweh's name. This is exactly the thought in Joel 2:15 and 
also in 3:5. The notion of returning to Yahweh with their whole 
heart in 1 Kgs 8:48 (0227732 TËR 322) is congruous with 2:12 
(23227722 "12 120). If one grants Joel’s dependency on 1 Kgs 8, 
then the issue of implied guilt is intertextually underscored. 

Nogalski is correct in noting that the ambiguity of sin in 1 Kgs 8:38 
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is an intertextual key between Joel and the Solomonic prayer.° In 
vv. 33-38, the nature of implied guilt exists, without itemizing what 
type of sins brought Yahweh’s retribution. Consider vv. 37-38: “If 
there is famine in the land, if there is pestilence, if there is blight or 
mildew, locust or grasshopper, if their enemy besieges them in the 
land of their cities, whatever plague, whatever sickness there is, (v. 38) 
whatever prayer or supplication is made by any man or by all your 
people Israel, each knowing the affliction of his own heart, and spreading 
his hands toward this house." Joel’s text has strong thematic links 
that are to be traced to the liturgical prescriptions in 1 Kgs 8:38, 
and to the unspecified nature of implied guilt. Joel never categorizes 
Judah’s sins, but finds in 1 Kgs 8 a liturgical pattern and prescription 
for dealing with the national calamities that strike the nation. 

The text of 1 Kgs 8 has a pronounced Deuteronomistic style, as 
Martin Noth originally describes in his formulation of the Deuteron- 
omistic History (Dtn).9* The prayer recorded in 1 Kgs 8 advocates 
the primacy of the temple, Zion, and name theology, all of which are 
present in the book of Joel. The temple on Mount Zion is the loca- 
tion where the prophet summons the people to gather for a liturgical 
fast and prayer in chs. 1 and 2. The correlation between the texts 
lies in the prayers made at the temple (collective idea) in 8:29-30b. 
The temple is Yahweh’s chosen place for his name to reside (vv. 
28-30), where his eyes are always open to the prayers of his people. 
This correlates thematically with the two calls in 1:14 and 2:15. The 
programmatic style of 1 Kgs 8 encompasses both individual and 
corporate gatherings at the temple for prayer, based on the nature of 
the severity of the calamity. It is Mount Zion where the invocation 
of the name 1s acceptable, and where deliverance occurs. 

The prophet draws on the three themes of locusts, drought, 
and an enemy attack in 1 Kgs 8:33-37. Two types of locusts are 
mentioned in 1 Kgs 8:37. These are the 7°07 and the 727%. Both of 
these terms are used by Joel in 1:4 and 2:25. A drought is mentioned 
in vv. 35-36 and the restoration of the land with rain. The topic of 
drought occurs in ch. 1, and the blessing of rain in ch. 2. The note 
on captivity is mentioned in 8:33-34, which promises repatriation to 
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the land. This topic is central to ch. 4. All these thoughts are intrinsic 
to the book of Joel. The enemy sketch is immediately built upon in 
ch. 2, with the theme of the Day of the Lord. 

The motf of rain in Joel 2:23 can be related to 1 Kgs 8. Rain 
is given after the people repent and call on Yahweh's name. This 
pattern 1s likewise found in 1 Kgs 8:36. If one compares this to Joel 
2:23 a similarity can be observed. The context of 1 Kings speaks of 
Yahweh giving rain and teaching. This text most likely influences 
Joel’s wording in 2:23, with the fusion between teaching and rain. 
This issue must be taken up later.® These parallels clearly show the 
way that this text has influenced Joel. 

In 1 Kgs 8:43, Yahweh’s name is called over the temple, which 
provides another connection to 3:5, 2:26, and 1:19. The focus on 
the temple as the legitimate place of seeking Yahweh is undeni- 
able and may serve to underscore Joel’s legitimacy of the cult (1:14, 
2:15, 3:5). It 1s the place where Yahweh 1s to be sought and where 
prayers are to be said in his name. Underlying 1 Kgs 8 1s a Davidic 
theology? for the legitimacy of the Jerusalem temple, and prayer 
made in God's name. 

For Joel, Zion becomes the eschatological habitation of the Lord. 
This theme is actualized through the DOL (4:21). It is important 
to remember that this topic is attached to the enemy sketch as an 
imminent judgment of Yahweh against his people. This 1s the manner 
in which the topic of the DOL is to be related to 1 Kgs 8. Both texts 
represent radically new developments in Israel's Religionsgeschichte. The 
implementation of the Davidic covenant in 1 Kings represents the 
establishment of the temple and Yahweh’s residence in Jerusalem. 
'The DOL becomes the means through which the Judeans enter into 
a new eschatological age of Yahweh's habitation in Zion. 
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2.5. Joels Use of Scripture in 1:6: The Jahwerede of the Гапа? 


Destruction 


2.5.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 1:6 


Joel 1:6 is part of the first Jahwerede, and contains borrowed lan- 
guage that most likely stems from Exod 10:12, which is Joel’s desired 
medium of refraction.°’ There, it speaks of the locust coming up against 
Egypt: 5"7%2-90 597. The influence of the Exodus passage upon 
Joel 1:6 can only be accepted by the multiplicity of prior dependen- 
cies. The parallel of the army to the locusts gains momentum when 
one takes note of 2:25, where the locusts are called Yahweh's army. 
This motif is also a metaphor for the locusts in 1:6. The important 
parallel that binds these two texts together is the notion that they 
have destroyed Yahweh’s land. The event has already taken place and 
is not an imminent threat. 


2.5.2. The Resignification of Scripture in 1:6 


The recognition of the Jahwerede is perceived in the first person pro- 
nominal suffix in the noun "SI. Intertextually, the locust invasion is 
no longer against the land of Egypt, but against Yahweh's own land 
(2:182). This is made clear by the intentional switch from DN y 
to "MINDY, which makes the statement all the more meaningful. 
The role of reversals is again being implemented between the land 
of Egypt and the land of Israel. The prepositional phrase against my 
land heavily contrasts the phrase found in Exodus against the land of 
Egypt. The statement remains veiled in ch. 1, and only becomes more 
explicitly understood in ch. 2, where more allusions are seen from 
Exodus. The intratextual echo between 1:6 and 2:25 is clearly heard 
by the identification of the army with the locusts. Note, however, 
that Yahweh seems to complain that an army has come up against 
his land in 1:6, but it is Yahweh who sends the army against his 
own people in v. 25. 

Joel’s resignification reverses the role played by God's land/77m} 
and the land of Egypt. After the repentance of the people in 2:18, 
the roles become reversed between Egypt and Israel, so that Egypt 
becomes a desolation in 4:19 (TH TARAW bm). The reference 
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to Egypt in 4:19 is the only place in the book of Joel where it occurs. 
His metaphoric cloaking of the Exodus language, with a military 
garb, pursues the intention to characterize the north enemy sketch 
in ch. 2 as an end-time plague. 


2.6. Approaching the Use of the Day of Yahweh Motif in Joel 1:15 


2.6.1. The Terminology of the Day of Yahweh 


How is the DOL understood and used by Joel? That answer can 
only be determined from each contextual use of the term, and also 
by examining his source material along with Joel’s resignification of 
the motif. He uses the term five times in his book out of a total of 
16 times in the OT (1:15; 2:1, 11; 3:4; 4:14). As noted by Wolff, 
the term ТЇП? 07 occurs eleven times outside this book (Amos 5:18 
[2x], 20; Isa 13:6, 9; Ezek 13:5; Zeph 1:7, 14 [2x]; Obad 15; Mal 
3:23).9? Joel’s exhaustive treatment of the DOL is unparalleled in 
the OT. The concept of the Day of Yahweh, though not original to 
him, 1s appropriated from other prophetic works, and its meaning is 
resignified contextually in conformity with his purposes. 

The procedure for understanding the term in Joel must be per- 
ceived diachronically from each of its prior occurrences in OT pro- 
phetic material. One can not say that the manner in which the 
term is used in Amos is the same way that it is used in Zephaniah. 
It seems as though the term evolves and accumulates various motifs 
as it passes from hand to hand. By the time Joel receives the term it 
has had a long history of ideas and various motifs attached to it. 

The original employment of the term in Israel’s popular culture 
stemmed from the idea of Yahweh inflicting punishment upon Israel’s 
enemies. This was probably the best way of understanding the con- 
cept found in Amos 5:18, which was the earliest reference to the 
term MT DV. Amos reversed this popular opinion, and said that 
the Day was not going to be one of victory and deliverance, but a 
Day of darkness and not light. The concept existed prior to Amos, 
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but he was the first to mention the term and offer a correction of 
its popular understanding. "? 

Hoffmann’! is inclined to understand the term 717” DV in Amos 
as somehow loosely related to a theophany motif, but not capable of 
being crystallized as a terminus technicus. It 1s only when one approaches 
Zephaniah that the term has accumulated a definite eschatological 
meaning. The term 717” DV, according to Hoffmann's research, is 
always understood as a future event, never as one in the past. The 
term is to be viewed as eschatological even in Amos.’? Hoffmann's 
methodological approach to the term is helpful in overviewing the 
topic. The primary view is that the general populace has an under- 
standing of the term because of the fact that they have longed for it 
(5:18). Amos has aggressively countered this notion held so dearly 
by his contemporaries to the north. 

Before discussing Joel's use of the DOL, it is necessary to take 
into account the conceptual aspects associated with the word DY as 
it relates to the DOL. Wolff makes a useful list of the occurrences 
of the term DY with reference to the Day of Yahweh in different 
prepositional and genitival usages. He has noted that the Day does 
not refer to a specific duration of time but to an event in time, and 
not the duration of a twenty four hour period." He points to the 
way that the term Day is used in Isa 9:3 1770 OVD and 2 Sam 23:20 
wT Dir. 

Everson has made an important contribution to the topic of the 
DOL. He did not limit himself to the sixteen occurrences of the 
term, but he expands it to include substantive terms like *a Day of 
vengeance to Yahweh” (0p) Bv 7177 Isa 34:8), and "in the Day 
of Yahweh's anger" (MX OVA Zeph 2:2). He has noted that the 
DOL, as a concept, does not refer to a final eschatological event, 
but that there are many Days of the Lord historically.’* He also has 
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shown that, in Lam 1-2 as well as other passages (Ezek 13:1-9; Jer 
46:10; and Isa 22:5), the topic of the DOL is referred to as a past 
event. In his conclusion, he states that the concept is “... used by 
the prophetic writers primarily in connection with the realities of 
war—the memories of war or the anticipation of new occasions for 
war."?? Everson also states that the term has a hermeneutical value 
so that *... the Day of Yahweh was a powerful concept available to 
the prophets for use in interpreting various momentous events—past, 
future or imminent.”’® However, Everson's main thesis, that there 
is no one final DOL, is overstating the evidence, and in this respect 
he seems to have few followers. This is especially true in the second 
half of the book of Joel, where all commentators are agreed that he 
does, in fact, use the DOL as a proto-apocalyptic event. In chs. 3-4 
it is undeniable that the DOL has a distinct tone of eschatological 
finality in its purview. Everson’s work is correct in the assertion 
that the Day of Yahweh is essentially a term that has connections 
with warfare, and that it is a repeatable event, at least as it is used 
in Joel 1-2. 

The topic of the DOL, in the canonical literature, is not so restric- 
tive as Everson would have us believe. His work is of service in Joel 
1-2, but his thesis breaks down in chs. 3-4.7” Cathcart is aware of 
this concept of the DOL when he states “... it seems necessary to 
distinguish between a primary day—one of intervention by Yahweh 
with limited effect—and a secondary day—one of universal cosmic 
judgment."7? Cathcart’s description of the DOL as a universal cos- 
mic judgment is completely at home in Joel 3-4, and represents the 
scholarly consensus. 


2.6.2. Possible Origins of the Day of the Lord 


The topic of the DOL has been much discussed. Crenshaw”? has listed 
at least 4 motifs that scholars have used, which lie at the origins of this 
topic: 1) cataclysmic events that are associated with apocalypticism,?? 
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2) a motif that is associated with a cultic festival and a divine mani- 
festation,?! 3) an idea that is associated with holy war, and 4) a 
concept that is associated with the execution treaty сигѕеѕ.8 Stuart has 
maintained an ANE origin for the term.?* His analysis is completely 
different from Gressmann’s view that also seeks the origin of the term 
outside of Israel, which are associated with eschatological motifs in the 
ANE. Stuart 1s primarily concerned with showing that the term Day of 
Xis rooted in pre-biblical texts. This terminology passes over culturally 
into Israelite Yahwism in the form of the DOL. He shows from texts 
that the Day of X is a military concept that a sovereign could conquer 
his enemy in a single Day. From these referents he has concluded that 
the concept 1s not originally an Israelite construct. However, the DOL 
motif in biblical texts does not support a temporal understanding of 
the term Day as a literal twenty-four hour period of time, as Wolff 
has shown. It 1s better understood as an event in which the term Day is 
employed to describe it. 

Cathcart, besides providing a general overview of the Day of 
Yahweh, has also noted through his own research the development 
of the motif of Yahweh as judge.®° This latter topic is of great impor- 
tance, especially in ch. 4. Joel is not the originator of the topic, he 
is a Schrifiprophet, who builds up motif complexes and promotes a 
proto-apocalyptic culture in the postexilic period through the motif 
of the Day of Yahweh. Other motifs such as covenant, holy war, 
and epiphany have been shown to have integrated themselves into 
the enlargement of the theme by the time of the composition of the 
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book of Joel. These latter concepts have been fully developed by 
Leung.°® 

Scholars are not settled on the exact origins of the topic. Schunck 
may be partly correct in criticizing von Rad’s insistence that the 
concept of the DOL is a pure event of war. However, his criti- 
cisms of von Rad are limited to his treatment of the textual data 
dealing with the theme of war, but which is not conclusively fused 
linguistically with the DOL terminology. Schunck sees Amos’s text 
connected to a Festival day, which he depicts as Jahwes Theophanie 
and Erscheinung.’ Nevertheless, the topic of holy war is not to be 
disassociated from the origins of this motif. Von Rad’s thesis that 
the Day of Yahweh is a pure event of war is essentially correct, in 
this author’s understanding, regardless of the inclusion of additional 
extraneous traditions. 

There is no firm consensus?? determining where the origins for 
the DOL lie, yet this does not preclude that observations can be 
made on Joel’s recontextualization of the motif. The use of the Day 
of Yahweh metaphor consists of the interweaving of several motifs 
(war, theophany, cultic lamentation, judgment and an incipient form 
of apocalypticism, which depicts Yahweh’s abiding presence in Zion). 
The origins of the term are not to be sought within the book, since it 
is a postexilic composition. This study concentrates on the way that 
the term functions in Joel, as well as in its precursor contexts, which 
assist in determining the manner in which the prophet transforms its 
meaning, as he adapts the term to its new literary environment. 

Sufficient time is granted to each of the five unique contexts, and 
showing the way that chs. 1-2 use the covenant as the underlying basis 
by which the prophet addresses his nation. The motif of war is also 
brought forward in 1:6, and fully exploited in chs. 2-4. A theophany 
lies at the heart of the militaristic language of ch. 2, which is a notion 
that Joel closely associates with the DOL. Likewise, Yahweh’s mani- 
festation is to be understood in connection with the DOL in chs. 
3-4. In ch. 4 the DOL brings about semi-apocalyptic concepts of a new 
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order and habitation of Yahweh. This habitation 1s apocalyptic in 
nature, suggesting Yahweh's permanent dwelling in Zion, accompa- 
nied with changes of an eschatological topography. Lastly, Yahweh 
as judge 1s appropriate to all references of the DOL, but especially 
to ch. 4. This theme is graphically depicted in Joel 4:2. The notion 
of judge is fully exploited through the pun “Valley of Jehoshaphat” 
and its relationship to the corresponding verb DEV, which follows 
this phrase in 2aß-ba (0 DAY мефт) vait payg DATT). 
In this symbolic valley, Yahweh prosecutes and judges the nations 
for their enslavement of Israel. This judgment is again portrayed in 
grand style through the use of the DOL in vv. 9-16. 


2.6.3. The Historical Development of the Day of Yahweh Motif 


2.6.3.1. The Day of Yahweh in Amos 

The Day of Yahweh as a term occurs first in Amos 5:18-20. However, 
the concept of the DOL as a term is already popularly known to 
Amos’ audience. It is also generally conceded to have been associated 
with a salvific act on behalf of Israel in warfare.?? The reference to 
the DOL in Amos begins with the term "ir. Wolff correctly notes 
that this woe oracle functions sapientially in the context, where the 
saying is woven into a description of the DOL’s inescapability.?? The 
prophet plies this topic with a piece of gnomic wisdom imagery, 
which details a person running from a lion, only to be met by a bear. 
When he escapes from the bear, he is bit by a serpent as he enters 
his house.?! It is important to note that at the end of the unit in 
5:27 the context mentions the threat of exile (722 B.C.E.). Therefore, 
Amos connects the idea of the exile beyond Damascus within this 
context.?? This certainly entertains the theme of warfare. 

The DOL in the context of Amos 5:16-27 is enlightening on two 
further accounts. First, the cultic setting of this motif 1s related to the 
theme of lamentation. These verses deal with a prophetic oracle, 
which predict disaster for the northern kingdom when Yahweh 
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passes through. The destruction that Yahweh brings engulfs the 
whole society from the plazas to the plowmen. The whole nation 
will be set to mourn on account of the magnitude of the punishment. 
This is followed by two woe oracles (vv. 18-20 and 6:1-6). The first 
one concerns the DOL in v. 20: 258) vic x2) mT DV WHT 
о mAN. The prophet brings the topic of the DOL into his dis- 
course in order to renounce its popular opinion. There were those in 
the Beth El cult who had long awaited for Yahweh to act salvifically 
on their behalf. The woe oracle is structurally connected to 122 in 
v. 16, which lays out the consequences for the nation's refusal to 
implement righteousness. 

The second item has to do with the sacrificial cultic setting of the 
DOL in Amos 5. Verses 21-24 is a Jahwerede concerning God's hatred 
of the cult in Israel. Contextually, the obvious tie between 5:18-20 
and 5:21-27 is undeniable.?? The context suggests that the Israelites 
considered the cultic temple at Beth El a place of protection (taking 
the thought of the gnomic wisdom saying v. 19). On the basis of 
their pseudo worship of Yahweh, the nation is deemed worthy of 
exile (v. 27), which the prophet ties to the DOL. 

Kapelrud and Ahlstróm see the origins of the Day of Yahweh 
in Amos connected to the New Year's Festival of Yahweh's annual 
enthronement.?* 'Their argument for this origin is not supported 
from the context, but the cultic setting of the DOL motif in Amos 
is supported beyond question. This passage is paralleled only by Joel 
1:5-15, which connects the call to lamentation and the topic of the 
Day of the Гога. 


2.6.3.2. The Day of Yahweh in Zephaniah 

Chronologically, the subsequent text in which we encounter the 
DOL is in Zephaniah. This account is presented as a cultic sacrifice 
(1:7), where the inhabitants of Jerusalem are slain in order to bring 
about cleansing.”® The intention is to purify Jerusalem by means of 
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punishment. The character of the term in Zephaniah follows that 
of Amos, in that it 1s directed against the people of God. In Amos, 
it 1s the northern kingdom against whom the prophet polemically 
uses the term. In Zephaniah, it is the southern kingdom, which is 
now the target of Yahweh's animosity. The descriptive terminology 
in Zephaniah describes Yahweh's Day with eschatological language. 
He embellishes Amos’ description of the DOL with the theophanic 
terminology of darkness, which evokes Yahweh's coming as an act 
of judgment (Zeph 1:14-16). The contextual setting of Zephaniah 
allows the reader to assume this type of literary aggrandizement to 
emphasize the theological interpretation of the events. There are 
some commentators who see exilic (2:8-11 oracles against Ammon 
and Moab), and postexilic additions (3:14-20 the restoration and 
salvation of Israel) to the text. According to some recent works, 
the integrity of Zephaniah does seem to stem from the Josianic 

ra.?/ The following phrases show movements toward an eschato- 
logical interpretation of the warfare brought against Jerusalem in 
587 B.C.E.: 25791 ]2 oF TDN) wh DT “a day of darkness 
and gloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness.” The language here 
contains the expectation of a theophany (vv. 15-16). The DOL in 
Zephaniah can not be averted, even by Yahweh's suppliants. How- 
ever, the prophet does state that the humble can be spared by seek- 
ing Yahweh.’® Likewise, in the units which follow 2:5, the oracles 
against the nations foretell their destruction. However, the intended 
goal is a highly universalistic message of salvation, where people 
from many nations call on the name of Yahweh with purified lips 
(3:9). The eschatological perspective of the book remains within the 
historical continuum and does not manifest the later developments 
of proto-apocalyptic language. The last chapter of Zephaniah 1s 
generally regarded as redactional.?? This chapter unites the destiny 
of Israel and all nations through the inauguration of a new era (the 
regathering of the exiles 3:16 ff). Berlin notes that the general dates 
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given for the book range from 630-520 B.C.E.!” Thus, the case for 
Joel’s dependency upon Zephaniah can be upheld.!"! 

Zephaniah’s conception of the DOL has its fulfillment, for Jerusa- 
lem, in 587 B.C.E. It can be said that the effects of eschatology have 
their inauguration within this motif. This event marks an advent from 
which the eschatological horizon can be brought into view when the 
exiles return from captivity. The exilic and postexilic eras are the 
periods in which eschatology proper begins. The book of Zephaniah 
speaks of more than just one Day of Yahweh. This judgment is not 
only aimed at Judea but also against Philistia (ch. 2:1-4). This reflects 
an understanding that the Day in Zephaniah is a repeatable event, 
and that one can be hidden from its destruction (2:3). Zephaniah 3 
presents a global restoration, where Zion becomes a praise in the 
earth. Peculiarly, Joel 3-4 particularizes the aspects of Zephaniah’s 
universalistic purposes (Zeph 3:9). 

Joel understands that the concept is able to be postponed and 
averted for his own day (2:20). In this respect, Zephaniah does not 
go as far as Joel. It can not be reversed in his generation (preexilic to 
586 B.C.E.), one can only be hidden in the Day of Yahweh’s anger. 
In Zephaniah 2-3, the goal of the DOL, waged against the nations, 
is intended to bring about a universal salvation, where all peoples 
call upon the name of the Lord with a pure tongue (3:9).102 


2.6.3.3. The Day of Yahweh in Ezekiel 

The expression of the DOL in Ezek 13:5 is found in the context 
of a prophetic disputation, where the prophet contends against 
the false prophets of Israel (13:2-16).'% In vv. 2-9, the unit is fur- 
ther identified as containing a woe oracle with a proof saying.!°* 
Originally, the allusion has its application in the fall of Jerusalem 
(22:30), but now the topic 1s taken up as a metaphor of prophetic 
accountability. The prophet’s responsibility is to intercede on behalf 
of the people. These prophets strengthen their hands by preaching 
peace (13:10). Through this message, they create a false impression 
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of God's protection (v. 10), and increase the guilt of the people, so 
that they have no place of safety in the Day of battle. T'he notion 
of war has been consistently connected with the idea of the DOL 
in all of its occurrences thus far. 

Joel is to be seen in contradistinction to these prophets in his 
relation to the Day of Yahweh. He represents the faithful prophet, 
who calls for repentance and stands in the gap in the postexilic 
community (1:15, 2:1, 12-17). Thus, the people's repentance could 
reverse the threat of the Day of Yahweh (2:14). 


2.6.3.4. The Day of Yahweh in Isaiah 

The DOL references in Isa 13:6 and 9, as mentioned above, relate 
to an historically conditioned eschatology. In coming to Isa 13, one 
encounters terminology that is filled with apocalyptic overtones, 
similar to Joel 2. The eschatological nature has been so emphasized 
that it takes on cosmic dimensions, which categorizes it within the 
realm of semi-apocalyptic literature. The DOL transpires on a day 
when the sun, moon, and stars loose their brightness (13:10). This 
portrays great cosmic upheavals as Yahweh's sanctified warriors wage 
battle against Babylon, and all nations. However, in the final redac- 
tion, the text speaks of the Medes (v. 17) as those who carry out the 
battle against Babylon. When this passage speaks of the DOL it not 
only has Babylon primarily in purview, but the world as well. ‘This 
qualifies the term “world” in its context. It relates to those nations 
involved in the overthrow of Babylon’s hegemonic power and its 
consequences. It is said that Yahweh, himself, summons his sancti- 
fied ones to battle (v. 3). New apocalyptic terminology is employed to 
describe the Day of Yahweh’s battle, with astrological disturbances 
in association with his theophanic approach in judgment. 

One can see that as the motif is handed down, it accumulates an 
expanding tradition. The DOL in Isa 13 adds the astrological motif 
to Zephaniah’s theophanic motif. It is important to note that the 
Day in Isa 13 is instituted through human armies, which overthrow 
Babylon (v. 17). Thus, Isa 13 represents an inaugurated eschatol- 
ogy with metaphorical apocalyptic overtones. Joel appropriates the 
concept in ch. 2, along with his own theophanization of the enemy 
sketch. Isa 13 represents the DOL as a time of sacral war.!°° Once 
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more we see that the biblical text consistently depicts this event in 
close connection with Yahweh’s visitation of punishment (v. 11). 


2.6.3.5. The Day of Yahweh in Obadiah 

Obadiah 15 is the next textual referent in the exploration of the term. 
At the end of the sixth century, Obadiah employs the term in refer- 
ence to the destruction of Edom, as well as all the nations. ‘The way 
in which the term 1s pictured is similar to that which 1s employed in 
Zephaniah and Ezekiel. It represents a Day in which Yahweh brings 
nations into conflict to punish them for their injustices.!°° Edom’s 
injustice is related to her gloating exaltation over the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E. Obadiah’s DOL is explicitly stated in 
terms of a lex talionis. 

The DOL is portrayed as Yahweh's compensatory retribution to 
both Edom and the nations.!°’ The reference in Obad 15 is in the 
manner of a wus talionis of divine justice.!°® There is a text-critical 
decision which needs to be made by scholars. It has been custom- 
ary since Wellhausen to reverse the order of v. 15 to make 15a the 
introductory remark to the oracle against foreign nations.!?? The 
motif is compared to the cup of Yahweh's wrath, from which Jeru- 
salem has already partaken (587 B.C.E.). Edom, together with the 
other nations, are about to drink from the same cup. The DOL in 
Obadiah is clearly an event of war, However, it is an eschatological 
era in which Yahweh's kingdom completely extends its hegemonic 
rule from Zion over Edom and Philistia (vv. 18-21). 

This idealized time of salvation never came to fruition in the 
postexilic age. The historical setting of Obadiah’s composition was 
sometime in the late sixth century.!!? The manifestation of Edom’s 
day came sometime during the fifth century B.C.E.,!!! shortly after 
Malachi’s prophecy (Mal 1:3-5), and after which the Nabataeans 
effectively assumed and replaced the Edomite (еггіќогу.!!? The Day, 
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for Obadiah, was similar to the book of Joel in the respect that it 
treated the eschatological age of Israel as particularistic. The DOL, 
however, was not pictured in apocalyptic terminology, as in Joel 3-4. 
Obadiah focused on recapturing the ancient boundaries of the nation 
as they were under King David, thus firmly establishing Yahweh's 
rule in Zion.!? Kingship, in Obadiah, was replaced by Yahweh's 
dominion, but led by human saviors who arose out of Zion. 


2.6.3.6. Conclusions to the Overview 

Having briefly noted the canonical literature in which the DOL is 
found, one can now approach Joel’s use of the term. Having stated 
that Joel is a Schrifiprophet,!!* one can note, in the above discussion, 
the literature which is most likely available to this prophet. Joel is 
closely associated with the cultic establishment in Jerusalem. This 
attachment explains his access to such literature and or traditions. 

The DOL was known to Joel from the above sources as a Day of 
Yahweh's retribution against Israel (Amos), against Jerusalem, and 
other nations (Zephaniah, Ezekiel 13:5 and Obadiah!!?) and against 
Babylon, Edom and Egypt together with all the nations (Isaiah, 
Obadiah, and Ezekiel). Zephaniah saw the Day as bringing about a 
universal salvation, where all peoples were to call upon the name of 
Yahweh. Joel particularized Zephaniah’s concept, but did not main- 
tain the note of universalism in his purview. There was no turning 
of the nations to Yahweh in Joel. He utilized much of Zephaniah’s 
theophany language in ch. 2. The exaltation of Zion!!® was a cat- 
egory which this prophet used in the eschatological restoration of 
Jerusalem (Zeph 3:14-18). The concept of Zion was central to Joel’s 
message. He built upon the Zion tradition, especially from Obad 17 
as it related to the term which he cited in 3:5. 

The DOL was perceived as a time which inaugurated the return 
of Yahweh’s hegemonic rule over the old Davidic kingdom (Obad 
21). It was perceived as ushering in an eschatological era with the 
restoration of Israel to its land (Isa 13-14, Zeph 3 and Obad 19-21). 
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The editor of Isa 13-14 paved the way for the DOL motif to be 
expanded upon by Joel (chs. 3-4) with proto-apocalyptic ideologies. 
Joel recontextualized the NWN of Babylon (Isa 13), along with its 
metaphoric proto-apocalyptic notions, to describe the theophanic 
threat of the DOL in 2:10. It was not until ch. 3 that the concept 
morphed into an actual semi-apocalyptic ideology (Joel’s major 
contribution). The threat of the Day of Yahweh in Joel 2 was real 
because it formed the basis for the communal lament. Had the DOL 
materialized in ch. 2, with the failure of the nation to repent, it 
would not have taken on a literal proto-apocalyptic manifestation, 
as pictured in ch. 4. Thus, there were two conceptions of the DOL. 
One was historically anchored with apocalyptic metaphors, and 
the other, ahistorical and proto-apocalyptic. The proto-apocalyptic 
conception of the motif complex only developed after the favorable 
answer came from Yahweh. 

It is very important to note the lament genre which is attached 
to the DOL concept. The command to lament is also significant for 
Joel 1:5-20. The association of funerary mourning and lament is 
appropriate to the concept of the DOL in Ezek 30, Amos 5, and Isa 
13-14,117 because it deals with the notion of the military overthrow 
of nations in the event of war. The inescapability of the DOL 1s also 
attached to the threat of exile in Amos 5:27. 

Joel capitalizes upon the liturgical theme of lament, but incorpo- 
rates it via the cult. Joel exploits the funerary topic with his paronoma- 
siaic allusion to “IWA TWD from Isa 13. Joel picks up the DOL threat 
as the final supporting basis for the national fast and lamentation at 
the temple. Thus, the liturgical motif that has been associated with 
the Day of Yahweh in Amos, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, has become 
recontextualized in Joel’s highly liturgical text. 

This overview has noted that the DOL is associated with war in 
every context previous to Joel. Ezek 13:5 portrays the DOL as a day 
of battle particularly well. Joel’s prophetic work is the exact opposite 
of the Jerusalem prophets prior to 587 B.C.E. He warns the people 
(2:1), and offers up prayers (1:15-20), in order to avert the coming 
Day. Joel represents the faithful watchman who blows the trumpet 
at the approaching enemy (2:1-11). 

The motif of theophany is readily observed in Zephaniah, with 
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the association of clouds, thick darkness and the sound of the shofar. 
All these elements are associated with Yahweh's theophany on Mt. 
Sinai (Exod 19:16; Deut 5:22), and are transferred to the DOL.!!? 
Joel adapts these elements for his depiction and incorporates them 
into the approaching metaphoric locust army of 2:1-11. 

The prophet has incorporated three main ideas of his motif com- 
plex from Obadiah. ‘These are the particularism of Israel, the kingship 
of Yahweh, and the Day as an event of war. He follows Obadiah's 
picture of Yahweh’s rule in Zion, but recontextualizes it as a proto- 
apocalyptic event. Joel builds on their ideas and combines and resig- 
nifies their meanings in order to make his own contribution to the 
ongoing development of the motif. 


2.6.4. Defining the Term Eschatology in Connection with the Day of 
Yahweh 


Eschatology, as a term, needs to be defined in OT studies, since the 
term comes to us as a stepchild from Christian theology. The term 
eschatology, as it is known from NT study, concerns the doctrine of 
last things. This is often confusing when applied to OT studies. The 
DOL in NT studies has undergone a vast transformation by the 
evolving (intertextual) theology of the early church. In OT study 
it is helpful to distinguish between two uses of the term eschatology. 
The first usage is an event that takes place within history and is 
this-worldly.!'9 This historical notion of eschatology involves a sig- 
nificant social reorientation to the future surrounding the events of 
587 B.C.E. 

Eschatology has been a difficult term to define, especially in relation 
to the closely related subject of apocalypticism. Petersen’s comments 
are helpful in the disünction between these two terms. He tells us 
that all apocalypticism contains a measure of eschatology, but not all 
eschatology contains apocalypticism.'?? Nevertheless, in his article, 
Petersen notes the sources for both apocalyptic and eschatological OT 
texts. He also states that a hallmark of apocalyptic literature is that 
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it is introduced by a vision report.!?! Apocalyptic texts are primarily 
found in two blocks of literature. Petersen calls the first block “early 
apocalyptic,” which is located in Isa 24-27; Zech 9-14; and Joel 3-4. 
The second block of literature he terms “developed apocalypticism,” 
which refers to Dan 7-12.!?? One should note that he includes Joel 
in the apocalyptic literature, but according to his definition Joel does 
not fall into his category of apocalyptic literature. Nowhere in Joel 
is there a speech that is introduced by a vision report. Petersen does 
not discuss this matter. 

The problem that exists is between the use of the terms apoca- 
lyptic, apocalypticism, and apocalypse. Helpful in this discussion are 
the issues which Koch, Collins, and Cook have raised relevant to 
this discussion. Koch makes the essential distinction between apoca- 
lypse and apocalyptic. He states that the former refers to a literary 
genre, and the latter to historical movements. These movements 
are marked by ideologies of an imminent end of the world, cosmic 
catastrophes, periodization of times, angelic and demonic activities, 
a paradisiacal future salvation, the establishment of the kingdom of 
God, and a royal mediator.'?? Collins is responsible for identifying 
an apocalypse as: 


. a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in 
which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human 
recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, 
insofar as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as 
it involves another supernatural world." !?* 


According to this literary definition, the book of Joel clearly does 
not fall into the category of an apocalyptic genre, and rightly so. 
However, the book contains several elements of an apocalyptic world- 
view as noted by Koch and Cook. The book proclaims the end of 
the world through the DOL motif (4:14). It also contains an early 
form of the periodization of eschatological time (3:1, 4:17-18a), a 
paradisiacal future salvation (4:18b-21), cosmic catastrophes (3:3-4 
and 4:15-16), and the use of symbolisms or ciphers (the Northerner 1n 
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2:20 and Valley of Jehoshaphat in 4:12). The book contains an extremely 
large amount of intertextual allusions for its size, denoting a learned 
scribal activity. Lastly, the book makes mention of angelic warriors 
who execute divine wrath against the nations at Jerusalem on the 
Day of Yahweh (4:11, 13). 

Hanson has shown that limiting the term apocalyptic to literary 
criteria alone excludes many Old Testament texts, which contain an 
apocalyptic world view.!?? Most scholars lump Joel chs. 3-4 into the 
category of proto-apocalyptic literature. ‘This view has been asserted 
most forcefully by Cook and Wolff, who see Joel’s eschatology as 
proto-apocalyptic, or as an incipient form of apocalypticism.!*° Note 
how Cook describes early apocalyptic texts of the Persian era: 


Their new apocalyptic imagination gropes to unveil transcendent reality, 
including celestial glory and terrestrial evil. It sees history approaching 
a crisis when the powers of heaven will intervene on earth with univer- 
sal, incontestable consequences. It claims a new eon is coming, which 
appears otherworldly in comparison to life as readers now know it. In 
this new eon, mythological ideals of international and environmental 
harmony will become tangibly real on the planet.!?’ 


Cook rightly understands that the book of Joel contains elements 
of an apocalyptic imagination and worldview. Joel’s contribution 
to the apocalypticism involves the zntertextual transformation of the 
DOL motif into a proto-apocalyptic event, where the enemies of 
Israel are destroyed by Yahweh and his heavenly warriors (4:9-17). 
The DOL ushers in a paradisiacal otherworldly era with Yahweh's 
habitation in Zion (4:18-21). 

Helpful also is Hanson's clear distinction between prophetic escha- 
tology and apocalyptic eschatology. The former emphasizes God's 
activity within the historical realm, while the latter emphasizes God's 
activity in a cosmic realm, that dissolves history and opens up a 


new ега.!?# These two ideologies are both represented in the book 
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of Joel. The use of prophetic eschatology can be clearly observed in 
the first half of his two-staged recognition formula. Chapter 2:21-27 
addresses Yahweh’s promise of rain, to bring about an agricultural 
restoration to the drought and locust plagues. This clearly shows 
Yahweh’s saving activity of Zion within the historical realm. An 
incipient form of apocalypticism can be seen in 3:1-4:21, where 
it is accompanied by cosmological disturbances of the sun, moon, 
and stars at the theophanic approach of Yahweh. This new section 
reverses the DOL threat of 1:15 and 2:1-11 by depicting a proto- 
apocalyptic version, and ushers in a paradisiacal era of Edenistic 
proportions. The terminology of apocalyptic eschatology may be 
deemed outdated, but for the book of Joel this language is descrip- 
tive of its contents.!?9 

John Barton’s definition of the term eschatology is worthy of notice, 
and also clearly separates it from apocalypticism in a way similar 
to Hanson. 


.. eschatology often refers to a complex of events to do with a decisive 
change in the world—not involving an “other-worldly” perspective, 
which hardly occurs within the biblical canon, but certainly betokening a 
radical break with the ordinary progress of history. We call a prophetic 
hope or fear eschatological if it describes a situation in which things 
will never be the same again, and usually in works from the Second 
Temple period this means that Israel (or a chosen remnant of Israel) 
will enjoy previously unimaginable prosperity and divine blessing, and 
its opponents will be crushed or eliminated. !30 


Allen has also similarly stated that OT eschatology is developed in 
the postexilic era. He understands that eschatology is inaugurated 
with the events surrounding 587 B.C.E., and especially with the 
return of the exiles to Israel. He, likewise, maintains that there is a 
future aspect of eschatology as well. The postexilic era is an interim 
epoch between which salvation has a past and future perspective. 1°! 
It is in this context that one must deal with the term eschatology in 
Joel 1- 2, where the DOL has a this-worldly perspective of eschatol- 
ogy, just as it does in Isa 13. 
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The second way in which eschatology is to be defined is in an 
apocalyptic sense. It is ahistorical and other-worldly. This type of 
eschatology is present in Joel 3-4, where the concept of history 
has dramatically been altered.!?? Here, the description of history 
verges on apocalypticism. Therefore, the DOL motif in chs. 3-4 is 
best understood as either proto-apocalyptic or an incipient form of 
apocalypticism.!?° 

Joel’s early form of apocalypticism is a prime example of the 
way that this type of an ideological worldview grows out of a crisis 
mentality.!?* His apocalypticism has its roots in an age of foreign 
domination that is compounded by two severe ecological disasters 
(drought and locust plague). Powerlessness and insignificance are the 
matrices where the apocalyptic imagination 1s formed. 

Joeline apocalypticism should also be viewed as a hierocratic step- 
child of Ezekiel’s proto-apocalypticism. He builds upon the motif of 
Ezekiel’s Northerner, salvation of Zion, outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit 
and the paradisiacal temple motif (chs 37-48). These proto-apocalyp- 
tic ideologies are all intertextualized into the motif complex of the 
DOL. Joel’s closeness to the Jerusalem cultus shows that he is not a 
peripheral cultic prophet, but one who is aligned within the elite power 
structure of Judea. The prophet’s learned scribalism, likewise, closely 
connects him within a heirarchical privileged group. Intertextuality 
and the use of allusion are the communicative means through which 
the apocalyptic imagination is expressed.!* Joel refracts his ideological 
culture through the medium of Israel’s prophetic literature.!°° 
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Collins’ synthesis of both Hanson and Cook’s work adheres to the 
proto-apocalyptic group to which Joel belongs. Collins makes clear 
that not all proto-apocalyptic groups are marginal to Judean society, 
but they are very much so in their relation to the greater culture 
of the Persian empire.!?/ These groups perceive their inabilities on 
the human level to deal with the political entities over whom they 
have no power. This perspective is very evident in Joel 4:1-3 and 
4:4-8. In this section the prophet outlines the nation’s bondage and 
enslavement to the hegemonic nations who control Jerusalem. Thus, 
Joeline proto-apocalypticism is well defined by its marginality within 
the Persian empire. Its roots come out of Ezekiel 37-38 and 47 and 
Isa 13, which have their own incipient form of apocalypticism. Joel, 
their stepchild, builds upon their concepts through the DOL motif 
with an apocalyptic accent. It is a transitional book that has it roots 
firmly in both prophetic eschatology, and a burgeoning form of 
apocalyptic eschatology. The book provides for us a vantage point 
from which to view the popularization of an early form of hierocratic 
apocalypticism. Its function is to offer a transcendent hope to a pow- 
erless, marginalized people in the small province of Yehud of the 
Persian Empire.!?® Intertextually, the DOL functions apocalyptically 
as a protest ideology in opposition to Judea’s political efforts to resolve 
the captivity of Jerusalem and Zion (Obad 21).!°9 


2.7. Joels Use of Scripture in 1:15: The Day of Yahweh Motif 


2.7.1. The Liturgical Context of the Day of the Lord Motif in Joel 
1:15-20 


After the prophet has given the general call to attention in vv. 2-4, 
he follows it up with individual calls for lamentation to specialized 
groups. Each call is given its own specific cause for mourning (vv. 
5-13), which is usually introduced by a ^2 clause. Finally, instructions 
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are given for the priests to direct the general populace in a temple 
fast of lamentation (v. 14). 

In view of the macro unit stretching from 1:2-20, the topic of the 
Day of Yahweh climaxes as the leading cause for the liturgical call 
to lament. All that has gone before has paved the way for v. 15. It 
1s here that the prophet utters an actual cry of lament in v. 15aa 
Di? MIN. Most interpreters understand the DOL to be part of the 
actual lament.!*" Allen correctly sees that v. 15 functions to provide 
a compelling cause, or call for lamentation,!*! and may also contain 
the lamentation itself, functioning with dual purposes. The prophet's 
three individual calls of lament are situated immediately after the 
communal call to lament. These are the prophet's own private frag- 
mented laments. Structurally, however, their function zn situ act both 
as a climax to 1:5-24 and as a proleptic catalyst to 2:1-17. 

Verse 15 opens with a cry of lament taken from Ezek 30:2. In 
verse 15, Joel’s lamentation of the Day of Yahweh is itself a midrashic 
complex of alluded phrases, which he places in their mouths as the 
vehicle by which to approach God on the day of the temple fast. 
It 1s at once both a lament and compelling cause for alarm, since 
the echoed verse contains the purpose clause ^2 detailing the Day's 
nearness. 

Verses 15-20 consist of three fragmented segments of actual descrip- 
tive laments. The first lament (1:15a Di’? MJX) is part of Joel’s 
recontextualized adaptation of Ezekiel’s cry (30:2). The prophet 
has already mentioned the locusts’ destruction of the land, and 
it effects upon temple sacrifices (192317272). In vv. 16-18, Joel has 
blended both the locust destruction and a drought lament together, 
which forms the second fragmented lament.!? It is important to 
note that v. 16 points out the present destruction by the phrase: 
пур: 52% рр 73 К?П. In this way, the destruction that both the 
locusts and drought have brought show the beginning of a famine. 

The function of the DOL culminates as the primary basis for the 
call to a national communal lament. It is to be understood in con- 
tradistinction to the individualized laments in vv. 5-13. The DOL 
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is a well known concept to his audience, which they perceive as 
a militaristic threat. This is something far worse than the present 
ecological calamities. All preceding occurrences of the DOL before 
Joel have a military concept conjoined to them. Therefore, the DOL 
becomes the ultimate grounds for the present call for a temple fast. 
The causal use of^2 leads to this conclusion. The locust and drought 
have become precursors/ Vorläufern of the DOL, and formed the 
catalyst for the temple lament. 

The topic of the DOL in v. 15 is taken up again in 2:1-11, which 
directly expands and develops the whole concept with theophanic 
and militaristic descriptions. This unit is separated by the laments in 
vv. 16-20. The literary setting of the DOL in Joel 1:15 is completely 
liturgical in its contextual environment, as the driving force behind 
the communal lament. This structural analysis confirms Bourke’s 
findings of the liturgical setting for the DOL in both chs. 1-2.!? 


2.7.2. The Appropriation of the DOL Motif in 1:15 


The following texts are noted to show their contexts, which help in 
evaluating their intertextual appropriation (Ezek 30:1-10, Isa 13:1-17). 
Note the correspondences of the DOL in Joel, Ezekiel and Isaiah: 
win usn 3523) mim of Ap cp of? mg Joel 1:15 

oP? AD Y»cs mm У лак пэ AIAN) N23] oN 3 Ezek. 30:2 

шуп oa пр up ob mmh of api of ap cp Ezek. 30:3 

uim Tun TW mm of app ov» Isa 13:6 

In Joel 1:15, the narrator has achieved his intended goal in call- 
ing for a national lament by citing the threat of the 717” OF. Joel 
appropriates his DOL motif through a midrashic complex of two 
other DOL texts. ‘These texts are oracles uttered against the nations 
(Ezek 30:2 and Isa 13:6). The text from Ezekiel is to be included, 
based on Joel’s modified use of the interjection MIN. Note Ezekiel’s 
variant spelling of the interjection 17. Joels appropriation is to be 
assumed by the parallel use of the term “Day,” with the inseparable 
prefixed preposition 5. Note Joel’s phrase 079 TTX апа Ezekiel's 
phraseology: Bi? 77. It is to be noted that both OAN oracles 
attach this funerary lament to build up their motif complex of the 
DOL as a presage of Babylon and Egypt’s dénoument. Joel consciously 
chooses both Ezekiel and Isaiah for their explicit use of the DOL, 
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and for their use of the lament genre. Note the identical imperative 
verb for lament in Isa 13:6 mm Di’ ap ^» 127275. This builds 
up Joel's own call to lamentation, and i that he intentionally 
formulates his own DOL motif from these passages. 

Other passages, which are possibly appropriated in 1:15 are Zeph 
1:7: le v "jp nar MT PDD mim Бї amp > and the ref- 
erence in Obad 15: DAT 735» moi 219972. Although they 
contain the same statement of the neamess of the Day of Yahweh, 
only Isa 13 follows with the paronomasia of 18 and `0. Therefore, 
in 1:15 Joel’s dependence on Ezek 30 and Isa 13 is assumed. 


Establishing the Diachronical Priority of Ezekiel 30 and Isa 13 

A. Ezekiel 30 

The first task is to establish a diachronic priority between the books, in 
order to determine upon whose part the textual dependency belongs. 
The dating of the book of Ezekiel has engendered a wide variety 
of scholarly opinions. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Driver states concerning the book of Ezekiel that “No critical ques- 
tion arises in connexion with the authorship of the book, the whole 
from beginning to end bearing unmistakably the stamp of a single 
mind.”!** Later, beginning with German scholars, exegetes begin 
to doubt this assumption. ‘They understand that the composition of 
Ezekiel has undergone major revisions. Hólscher concludes that the 
prophet Ezekiel is responsible for only 170 verses out of the whole 
book. The remainder of the book is the work of redactors dating 
to sometime before Ezra-Nehemiah.'* Hölscher’s view represents 
the furthest extreme among the minimalists. 

Zimmerli does much to bring the prophet Ezekiel back into the 
actual wriüng of the book. He takes a more mediating position, 
but understands that the book contains redactional levels which 
stem from his disciples.!*° The tendency since Zimmerli has been 
toward crediting further authorship to the prophet than what has 
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been granted to him in the past. This can be most readily seen in the 
work of Moshe Greenberg,'*’ who essentially sees the book in the 
manner that Driver does. Меуетѕ!* and АПеп! are among a large 
consensus of recent commentators who view Ezekiel’s composition 
in accordance with the dating given in the text. They incorporate 
editors who oversee the completed text in the exilic period. Wevers 
maintains that whoever the editor of Ezekiel’s prophecies is, he 
most likely belongs in the exilic era (6th century).?? Allen sees the 
work of the editors as being completed sometime in the 550's in the 
Babylonian era. 

The recent dating of Ezekiel by Sweeney places the book in 
the Babylonian exilic era. He sees the prophet as a Zadokite priest 
in the exile. Ezekiel's vision of the temple results in motivating its 
rebuilding in the early period of the Persian empire.!?! Boadt under- 
stands that the editing of the book takes place during the Babylonian 
hegemony. The prophet never condemns Babylon, and the issue of 
the temple, according to Boadt, places this book before the Persian 
era, ?? Older commentators such as Zimmerli generally take Ezekiel 
to be the product of the Persian era. 

The results of current research largely confirm that the editing 
of the book of Ezekiel 1s earlier than the book of Joel. The text of 
Ezekiel, according to the scholarly consensus above, assumes its final 
ediüng within the Babylonian era. Therefore, it 1s safe to assume 
Joel’s dependency on the book of Ezekiel. 


В. Isaiah 13 

The use of Isa 13 by Joel is assumed by all commentators, but a 
word concerning dating should be noted. Some commentators, like 
Watts and Erlandsson, have dated Isa 13 ff. to 701 B.C.E., assuming 
it to be an oracle concerning the destruction of the Neo-Babylo- 
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nian kingdom in 689 B.C.E. Erlandsson notes this on the basis of 
Isa 14:24-27, which describes the Assyrian army's approach. This 
is certainly outside of the time frame of the Neo-Babylonian era. 
Furthermore, both Erlandsson and Kaiser note that Jer 51 1s depen- 
dent upon Isa 14. Kaiser understands that this poses more problems 
for the commentator than can be easily answered.!?? He concludes 
that chs. 13-14 have undergone a further redaction by Second Isaiah 
in the exilic period. This editing includes the mention of Assyria 
in its first draft (early seventh century), and the later editing shows 
the Medes as the destroyers of the Neo-Babylonian empire. This 
redactional conclusion has become the overwhelming consensus to 
the problems that face interpreters. Sweeney places the date for 
the final composition somewhere between 545 and 539 B.C.E. He 
does this on the basis that 13:17 mentions the Medes, who did not 
destroy Babylon in 689 B.C.E.!?* The general consensus favors a 
second redaction because of the reference to the Medes. On this 
basis, one can assume that Joel's book 1s later than that of Isaiah 
and his editors. 


2.7.3. The Resignification of the Day of Yahweh Motif in 1:15 


In this section the intentions of the prophet will be discussed, but 
in close dialogue with the antecedent voices of others. 


All words have the “taste” of a profession, a genre, a tendency, a party, 
a particular work, a particular person, a generation, an age group, the 
day and hour. Each word tastes of the context and contexts in which 
it has lived its socially charged life; all words and forms are populated 
by intentions. The word in language is half someone else's. It becomes 
“one's own” only when the speaker populates it with his own inten- 
tion, his own accent, when he appropriates the word adapting it to 
his own semantic and expressive intention. Prior to this moment of 
appropriation, the word does not exist in a neutral and impersonal 
language (it is not, after all, out of a dictionary that a speaker gets his 
words!) but rather it exists in other people's mouths, in other people’s 
contexts, serving other people's intentions: it is from there that one 
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must take the word and make it one's own. And not all words for just 
anyone submit equally easily to this appropriation, to this seizure and 
transformation into private property: many words stubbornly resist, 
others remain alien, ... Expropriating it forcing it to submit to one’s 
own intentions and accents, is a difficult and complicated process. '?? 


It is highly apropos that Bakhtin speaks of the day of a word. An- 
other-voice of the Day of Yahweh, which Joel resignifies, comes 
to his readers fully inhabited and socially charged. In this section, the 
reader encounters the dialogical word as a means of pedagogical 
instruction. 156 

It has been clearly demonstrated above that Joel’s appropriation of 
the DOL motif comes from the OAN prophetic texts in Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. This is a very important point to note, because one hears 
those prophetic intentions still attached to the text. Joel’s adaptation 
of the concept is set in sharp contradistinction to their antecedent 
voices. One must note that the DOL stems from passages which 
assume that the Day of Yahweh would be a Day of God’s vindication 
against the enemies of Israel. However, Joel’s use of his precursor 
texts reverse the intentions of his predecessors. 

The function of the midrashic complex in 1:15 has two main 
thrusts. The dominant first voice deals with the theme of judgment in 
warfare, where “the Day comes as a destruction from the Almighty” 
(Isa 13:6). Joel has appropriated the phrase, but his ability to own and 
repopulate it with his own intentions resists his privatization. However, 
this lack of control is precisely the purpose for the appropriation. 
This is the thrust of Bakhtin’s hermeneutic in the metalingustics of 
double-voiced speech. Joel has adapted the voice of his predecessors 
in exchange for a new threat of an-other Day of the Lord that looms 
over Judea. The intertextual web guides the reader to understand 
that the threat is caused by their own disobedience, just as it 1s in 
Isa 13:6 for the Babylonians. This is an oracle uttered against Baby- 
lon for her own sinfulness. Joel democratizes the Day of Yahweh; 
it is not just an alien ideology reserved for Israel’s enemies, but a 
universal truth of divine justice. 

The regathering of the community in 539 B.C.E. generally begins 
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the eschatological era of the restoration of Israel. However, in the 
Second Temple period before Joel, no prophet uses this term as a 
viable threat to Judah's own existence. The nation 1s looking for the 
eschatological Day of Yahweh to be realized in this expectant period 
of Israel's reconstitution. At the time of Joel (ca. mid 5th century 
B.C.E.), the Judean community is a small province in the satrapy 
of the Persian empire beyond the river (Ezra 7:25-26).!°” But unlike 
Joel, the Judeans have no expectation that Yahweh again threatens 
to take the people into captivity through an enemy invasion, such 
as that prophesied through Zeph 1-2. Joel’s intertextual use of the 
DOL motif and call to repentance is designed as a corrective means 
to de-establish their false theologization of life that has brought them 
into judgment. 

The second function of the midrashic allusion serves as a support- 
ing factor for the call to communal lament. This genre deals with 
the loss of national existence. It is important to note the prophetic 
oracles from which Joel chooses to craft his DOL motif, because 
they add credibility to the logic of his appropriation. His first allu- 
sion comes from OAN oracles, not ones aimed at Jerusalem (Zeph 
l and Ezk 13:5) or Israel (Amos 2:18-20). This helps build his motif 
of reversals. It is appropriate that the first part of Joel’s allusion in 
the midrashic complex of the DOL is a reference to Egypt. This falls 
into place with his theological agenda of reversing the role of Egypt 
so that it applies the Judeans (1:2-4). 

Both Babylon and Egypt have become the special objects of Yah- 
weh’s wrath. The DOL in Ezek 30 instructs the Judeans not to set 
their hopes on Egypt as a safe haven. As for the Isaiah 13:17, the 
demise of Babylon comes from Cyrus the Persian, who peacefully 
captures Babylon in 539 B.C.E. Concerning the topic of the DOL, 
it is important to underscore that these events take place in history. 
Furthermore, they take place without an apocalyptic manifestation 
of Yahweh, even though the language of the Isaianic passage 1s 
apocalyptically construed. 

The DOL, in both Ezekiel and Isaiah, conforms to Everson’s per- 
ception that Yahweh's Day takes place in history and is a repeatable 
event. According to Joel’s sources (Isaiah and Ezekiel), this motif is 
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also primarily a concept related to war, which Yahweh orchestrates, 
but are implemented by means of human armies.!?® It is clear that 
the motif of the DOL used by Isaiah and Ezekiel has never been 
conceived of as an apocalyptic event. 

Joel incorporates Ezekiel’s words (B? 2175272... OP mE) because 
they, likewise, fall into the category of a communal lament.!?? 
There is a slight variation on the spelling between his use of the 
exclamatory interjection (ATN 1:15) and Ezekiel’s (77 30:2). These 
are variations of the same word, which denote a cry of alarm or a 
cry of terror.!°° This serves in Joel’s current literary genre to intro- 
duce his Leitmotiv of the DOL. Isa 13:6 also takes up the com- 
mand to lament over Babylon, on account of the Day of Yahweh: 
xim wn TWD mm of zip ^» dom. It is interesting that 
both Isa and Ezekiel connect the idea of the DOL together with 
the command to engage in lamentation and should be understood 
as having influenced his own genre. Note that Joel has structured 
vv. 5-20 within the genre of lament. The difference between the 
two laments (Isaiah and Joel) is that the source passages denote the 
funerary aspect of lament, whereas Joel places the lament within a 
liturgical call for repentance. 

Joel’s appropriations are mainly derived from Isa 13, but contain 
overlapping phrases in both Ezekiel and Isaiah (0 AAP ^2 1777 
КЗ” 102 TWD mM). Note how the phrase in Joel 1:15ba begins 
with readings found in both Isaiah and Ezekiel. This concerns the 
nearness of the Day (ТЇП? OF 5217р ^» Isa / Di’ ANP ^» Ezek). The 
latter part of the verse ends with the paronomasia from Isa 13:6. 
Thus, Joel is obviously creating a midrashic complex, incorporating 
two scriptural references highlighting the day’s nearness. Joel uses 
this notion of the Day of Yahweh as an imminent threat. It is to 
be understood in contradistinction to the locust infestation and the 
drought, both of which have already arrived. The DOL as such can 
only point in one direction—the end of their national existence. 


158 See С. von Rad, “The Origin and Concept of the Day of Yahweh,” FSS, 4 
(1959): 97-108, see 97 ff. See also G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology (vol. 2 trans. 
D. M. G. Stalker; New York: Harper & Row, 1965), 119-125. 

159 Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 115. 

160 See L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the 
Old Testament (vol. 1 rev. by W. Baumgartner and J. Stamm; New York: E. J. Brill, 
1994). 
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2.8. Introduction to the Interpretation of the Locusts in Joel 2 


2.8.1. The Relationship between Chapters 1 and 2 


Major relationships exist between the locusts (ch. 1) and the enemy’s 
description (ch. 2:1-11). Note the following items:!°! 1) The DOL 
mentioned in 1:15: rjr OF 2172 ^2 is expanded upon in 2:1-11: 
aie ^» лїп? N272; 2) The mentioning of the locust in 1:6 
as a enemy nation BON PRI DISY ^S0N D» My 71172 intention- 
ally calls to mind the enemy’s descriptions in 2:2: “29 B75 Wd 
psy) 27 OY 0°97; 3) This enemy description is further exploited 
in 2:2 with a conscious allusion to Exod 10:14 by the phrase 3132 
sym ous» sv xo poner DSi Т?п; К? (This calls 
to mind Joel’ s earlier dependencies on Exod 10 in 1:2- -4); and 4) 
There is an intratextual allusion in 2:3 to 1:19. Mix] T798 UN `D 
mon 0897 negó пілу) MATN. The echo is heard in 2:3: 
Pome 7559 you pqs nag? spon vam ox mbox $355 
namo 7275. The relationship of 1:19 to 2:3 is between the effects 
of a fire from the drought and the fire which precedes the heavenly 
army. This concept cements this observation through the use of 
repetitious words, where the intent of the approaching enemy is to 
destroy their land (2:3). 

A question must be proposed concerning the relationship between 
the locusts, drought, and the DOL. Why does the book create such 
interconnecting allusions? The most important reason 1s that the 
locusts are the immediate cause of the prophecy. Their imagery is 
used to describe the enemy sketch (2:2-11), because their physiology 
provides a morphological analogy by which to depict the military 
threat. It 1s a known fact that locust swarms in the ANE have been 
used to describe enemy invasions. On the basis of Joel’s inclination 
toward the reuse of words, he intratextually hybridizes their descrip- 
tions to graphically exploit his message.!°? Although relationships 


+ 


19! See these connections in Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 40. See 
also Crenshaw, Joel, 130. 

162 Marie-Theres Wacker, “Gottes Groll, Gottes Gütte und Gottes Gerechtigkeit 
nach dem Joel Buch,” in: Das Drama der Barmherzigkeit Gottes: Studien zur biblischen 
Gottesrede und ihrer Wirkungsgeschichte in Judentum und Christentum (SBS 183; ed. Ruth 
Scoralick; Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1999), 107-124 see 108 ff. Her 
description between the locust and the enemy sketch is termed “intratextual,” but 
her account makes their relationship more blended together so that their separate 
identities may not be so easily recoverable (209). 
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are intended to exist between them, their distinctions are not to be 
completely fused. The DOL is always future oriented in Joel, as 
well as each time the phrase occurs in the OT. In ch. 1 the locust 
infestations are a past event, while the DOL 1s stated as being near 
(Mm OF AP). Therefore, the main purpose for the superimposition 
of the locusts on to the enemy sketch is for a literary intensification 
effect to instill terror.!9? It serves to build up the DOL motif on 
behalf of the prophet’s liturgical call to repentance. 


2.8.2. The Form and Contents of Joel 2:1-17 


Joel 2:1-11 continues the resumption of the topic of the DOL. In 
ch. 1 the Day of Yahweh formed the second basis for the call to 
lament. With the resumption of the topic, the prophet reissues his 
call for repentance (2:12-14), together with another call for a temple 
fast and lamentation (2:15-17). The contents of this unit spell out 
in exact detail what Joel has in mind when he first makes mention 
of the DOL in 1:15. 

The Gattung of 2:1-11, according to Wolff, is an Alarmbefehl mit 
Feindschilderung (command to sound the alarm with a description of 
the enemy).!°* Moreover, it is a Yahweh speech that can be seen 
from the phrase "7р 772, which contains the first person pro- 
nominal suffix. Crenshaw considers that all of 2:1-10 belongs to the 
Jahwerede.!® The DOL forms an inclusio to the unit by repeating the 
phrase in both vv. 1 and 11. Thus, the whole sub-unit is framed by 
this topic. The concept is portrayed with the motif of theophany. 
In vv. 1-2aa it is prefaced with the trumpet blast of alarm, and in 
vv. 10-11 the theophany motif is depicted with cosmic disturbances 
associated with Yahweh's approach. The bulk of the unit vv. 2aß- 
9 provides the description of the approaching army and its effects 
upon the Judeans and their land. 

Closely following the DOL (2:1-11) is the national call to repen- 
tance (2:12-17 Bußruf). The heart of this call is based on the attribute 
formula in 2:12-14. Until this point there has been no mention of 
a possible offer of aid from God. It is clear that vv. 12-14 form the 


165 Tn this respect it supports an aspect in favor of Prinsloo's structural analysis. 
Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 123. 

164 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 39. 

165 Crenshaw, Joel, 117. 
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heart of Joe's message. Here, the offer of hope is based on Yahweh's 
compassionate nature, which enables him to relent from evil (2:13). 
Lastly, the unit repeats an urgent call for a temple fast (2:15-17), 
where the prophet commands the priests with specific instructions 
for its implementation. 


2.9. Joels Use of Scripture т 2:1-11: The Enemy Sketch 


2.9.1. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:1aa-B: The Alarmbefehl 
2.9.1.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 2:1aa-p 


Particularly important to the task at hand, in the call to alarm, are 
the passages from Zeph 1:14-16, Hos 5:8, and Jer 4:5-6 and 6:1. 
Joel’s call is inseparable from its attachment to the DOL.!^9 The 
only passage previous to Joel that brings together these two motifs is 
Zeph 1:14-16. Although Zephaniah's formulation for the Alarmbefehl 
is different, the influence of this passage is undeniable. Joel’s use of 
this motif is made from two imperative verb forms in synonymous 
parallelism (2:laa-B: "WIP ATA 3p 82 ESO WPM). Joel has 
received this tradition combined with the DOL from Zeph 1:14-16, 
and embellished the tradition euphonically from Hos 5:8 and Jer 
4-6 with other additions. The controlling motifs which Zephaniah 
provides are the characteristics of theophany and the call to alarm 
for battle. Note that Zephaniah’s DOL is a Day of an Alarmbefehl 
and Lärmzeichen (193 ABW DT), which is in synonymous paral- 
lelism, but minus the verb forms. Below are the pertinent references 
from Zeph 1 which show parallels to Joel 2:1-2aa: 
ial Dg mas лз mim шї) vip лп One zip іт mot ap 14 
mm us ev nee qun nv menm ПИШ of pwn mas of жасо ШТП may BY 15 
max) OT Эр] пічхап msg or nsnm 7810 oF 16 
This text provides the initial source from which Joel begins to rede- 
velop his description of the DOL, and the call to alarm in ch. 2. In 
ch. 1, the text draws directly from Isa 13 and Ezek 30. He builds 
up this motif using an additional Alarmbefehl from other prophetic 
material at hand. 


166 See D. Christensen, Transformation of the War Oracle in Old Testament Prophecy 
(HDR 3; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975), 183-263. 
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Zephaniah’s influence on Joel’s account of the call can be estab- 
lished by its correspondences of borrowed metaphors, such as the 
nearness of the Day of Yahweh (71737 770° 313), the theophanic 
darkness ODW) ns ov TDN) on Di”), and the call to alarm 
(TPM 5510 DIV). These ideas are evidently appropriated into Joel’s 
own account. It prompts him to develop more thoroughly the concept 
of the alarm in his presentation. 

The focus of the battle in Zephaniah is not only against Jeru- 
salem (1:12), but also the whole southern kingdom of Judah (1:16, 
2:1) including Philistia.!°” The focus in Joel appears to be primar- 
ily Jerusalem, based on his terms “Zion and “my holy mountain,” 
together with the description of the army in vv. 3-9. The small size 
of Yehud as a province in the Persian era must also be taken into 
account for the recontextualization of the motif with its focus on 
Jerusalem. 16% 

Other accounts of an Alarmbefehl can be seen in Hos 5:8, Ezek 3:17, 
33:7, and Jer 4:19, 6:17). Joel’s prophetic role as a watcher is based 
on the theme developed in Ezek 3:16 ff.!9? His lexical dependency 
takes its shape from influences stemming from Hos 5:8 and Jer 4-6. 
This is confirmed by the close parallel forms found in those passages. 
Zephaniah’s call to alarm functions as a spring board from which 
Joel takes the idea of this motif and expands it.!/? Joel’s knowledge 
of the Jeremiah passage can be established in his resignification 
of the Alarmbefehl, the darkening of the heavens (Jer 4:23, 28), the 
description of the army (with kaph veritatis), the people's reaction to 
its approach (Jer 6:22-26), and the all important code word provided 
in the term "the foe from the north.”!7! Note the following corre- 
spondences of the trumpet blast of warning and northern enemy in 


Jer 4:5-6 and 6:1: 


TaN) món WIP Эха BUD wem riw hU opera mra wad 4:5 

TES Nan "DIN TD] 7р Rem ON mp DIUS OF IND 6 soya "Oy OW ANID ONT 
WO cues mac we) wpn pHa Шой рз yaya ya | weg 6:1 9178 u$ 
DiR Tug) eso epo. nyc? mon 


197 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 57. 

168 See Aharoni et al., The Macmillan Bible Atlas, 129-130. 

169 J, Jeremias, Die Reue Gottes: Aspekte alttestamentlicher Gottesvorstellung ( 2nd ed.; 
BibS(N) 31; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1997), 90. 

170 Jeremias, Die Reue Gottes, 93. 

171 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 336-337. 
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These texts provide close parallels to Joel 2:1aa by the blowing of 
the trumpet beginning in Jerusalem: y?N2 TDW wpm.” There 
1s also the mention of Zion in connection with the raising of a flag 
to denote the danger of the approaching enemy, which is coordi- 
nated with the blowing of the shofar (Jer 4:6).!’3 This corresponds 
with the alarm in Joel 2:1: "чр 72 iv Ха ABW pn. 
With this parallel, together with the enemy from the north, a good 
measure of influence can be adduced that Joel has consulted Jer 4- 
6. In Jer 6:6, Yahweh is called the “Lord of hosts," who summons 
the northern armies to come against Jerusalem. These allusions 
and themes function in Joel's book to remind his audience of the 
horrors of 586 B.C.E. 

Joel’s development of the call to alarm brings us to a parallel 
account found in Hos 5:8, which contains the shofar blast and 
the sound of alarm: Wa ipt AIA WISN AYA aid vpn 
:Pa12 ANN PX. Note how the synonymous parallelism is found in 
both Hosea and Joel, and also the two imperative verb forms WPA 
and 12°77. The Alarmbefehl echoes Hosea’s text more perfectly. The 
localities are exchanged to conform to the new Sitz im Leben. The 
theme of Yahweh's active participation in warfare against these 
northern sanctuaries of Israel along with the call to alarm shows just 
how closely these passages are thematically related to each other.!"* 
Coggins correctly sees Joel’s dependence on Hosea, especially in the 
call to alarm. 1” 

Bergler focuses on Jer 4-6 while ignoring Hos 5. His concentration 
on Jeremiah is, no doubt, due to the numerous thematic connections 
in Joel. It 1s important to see Zephaniah as the springboard from 
which the idea arises, since it is connected with the DOL themati- 
cally. Joel develops the lexical allusions through both Hosea and 
Jeremiah, which are his Vorlagen in the pool of scriptural resources. 
Yahweh’s backing of the Nordfeind against Jerusalem shows that Joel’s 
reliance on Jeremiah is certain.!"? Joel’s clear command is for the 


172 See Christensen, Transformation of the War Oracle in Old Testament Prophecy, 
183-263. 

173 J, R. Lundbom, Jeremiah 1-20 A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 21a; New York: Doubleday, 1999), 336. 

174 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 44. 

175 Coggins, Joel and Amos, 38. 

176 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 338. 
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alarm blast to be sounded from Zion. The theme of Zion’s threatened 
existence is already attached to Jeremiah’s call to alarm (4:6). He 
provides numerous parallel topics that Joel appropriates. Thus, the 
development of the Alarmbefehl motif complex can be seen through 
the appropriation of at least four texts (Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Hosea, 
and Numbers). 

The primary theological OT text for the blowing of trumpets is 
Num 1:1-10. The trumpets function for gathering the cultic commu- 
nity, for use at time of war, and at the time of sacrifice. According to 
Milgrom, the blowing of trumpets, whether for religious purposes or 
for war, serves as instruments of prayer in Num 10:9-10.!77 Whether 
for sacrifice or deliverance at times of war, the use of trumpets for 
prayer has theological significance in Joel’s liturgical context of the 
DOL, as well as for the cultic gathering of the nation. The priestly 
trumpet blast noted above is an alarm which functions militarily, so 
that the community is be remembered before Yahweh. Тһе cultic con- 
nection to Joel’s use of the trumpets acts in concert with the prayers 
of all the community to plead for Yahweh's mercy (2:15-17). 

The trumpet blast in the book of Joel announces Yahweh's march 
against Jerusalem. It is also a theme firmly connected to the theophany 
at Sinai in Exod 19:16. The Sinai traditions flow into the book of 
Joel via Zephaniah. This latter prophet connects the Sinai theophanic 
motifs to the DOL. The trumpet blast has precisely the same annun- 
ciatory connotation as in Joel. The only difference is the purpose 
of Yahweh’s epiphany.!’® In Zephaniah, Yahweh is the one who 
searches Jerusalem with lamps, in order to punish those who are 
complacent on their “dregs” and to bring distress upon sinful men 
(Zeph 1:12 and 1:17). The trumpet blast announces the approach 
of Yahweh as the commander of the army, or as Jer 6:6 says the 
“Lord of hosts." The Exodus tradition is mediated to Joel through 
Zephaniah, who first combines the trumpet blast and the alarm 
signal with the theophanic features of the DOL. 


2.9.1.2. The Resignification of the Alarmbefehl in 2:1аа-В 
Both Joel’s text and Zephaniah's relate to the sounding of an alarm 
to warn the inhabitants of imminent warfare. However, there is a 


177 Milgrom, Numbers 127092, 75. 
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mixing of motifs in both Zephaniah and Joel. The trumpet blast of 
the alarm of war has collided with the announcement of Yahweh's 
theophanic approach in the DOL, since Yahweh's coming is in judg- 
ment against his people. 

Therefore, the sounding of the trumpet serves three purposes. The 
first 1s a call of alarm for imminent war to the citizens of Jerusalem. 
The second announce the theophanic approach of Yahweh and the 
heavenly army (2:1, 11). The third use is cultic. The first reading 
attracts the idea of warfare, especially with the following expression 
in 2:lay WA PANT "205 55. However, by the end of the unit one 
notes that the trumpet announces Yahweh's theophanic approach 
(2:1-11). Finally, when the larger structure of the text is taken into 
account, the cultic use of the trumpet 1s resoundingly heard by the 
repetition of the phrase P2 7810 WPM in 2:15. Joel has created a 
midrashic complex by combining motifs for use in his call to com- 
munal lament (1:2-2:17). The cultic interpretation of the use of the 
trumpets holds true in the larger context, because Joel 1s not advo- 
cating that the people prepare themselves for battle against Yahweh 
and the heavenly army. For who can stand in the Day of the Lord 
(2:11)? The three functions of the trumpet are heard and retain an 
element of resonance. 


2.9.2. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:1ay-2aa: The Day of Yahweh Motif 


Zephaniah is the dominant influencing text at this juncture. Both 
Allen and Prinsloo have noted that Joel's DOL allusion 1s most 
likely an echo of Isa 13:6 and 9. This is based on the word- 
ing of the Day's nearness in the last part of 2:1 in the clause: 
aàip ^» AAO? NID. Note how closely 2:1b above resem- 
bles Isa 13:9aa: ҜӘ TAO nin. In both texts the verbal forms 
of 812 are qal participles.!?? The last prepositional phrase in 2:1b 
(29р ^2) can be traced to Zeph 1:14aß TA PA ANP, to Isa 
13:6, or to Joel's own style. 

In Joel 2:2aa-ß there is an allusion to Zeph 1:15by-8: FWA Di" 
105507 ur DI’ n?5N. One readily sees that Joel has appropriated 


179 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 68. Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 
41. 
199 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 64. 
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this portion of Zephaniah verbatim.!?! Both Zephaniah and Joel 
employ the use of theophanic terminology, which is known from 
Yahweh’s appearance on Mount Sinai (Deut 5:22). Zephaniah’s 
contribution to the DOL’s description is the incorporation of these 
Deuteronomic theophanic traditions. 

Joel appropriated his motifs and resignified them to fit his contem- 
porary situation. He was not building up this motif himself, but was 
first borrowing from his prophetic antecedents, then resignifying the 
material. His Sinai theophanic associations were mediated through 
Zephaniah. ‘This was assured from his verbatim acquisition from Zeph 
1:15, smce Zephaniah had incorporated into the DOL the concept 
of war, theophany, the shofar, and the sound of alarm. 

Joel takes Zephaniah’s holy war motif and adapts it to the postexilic 
community of Judea and Jerusalem. In Zephaniah, Joel appropri- 
ates a theology which is congruent with the crisis of his own time. 
Looking deeper into Zephaniah’s prophecy, one can see that Joel 
basically follows his thematic structure. ‘This is seen in Zephaniah’s 
description concerning the DOL (1:7-18), where he utilizes this threat 
of Yahweh’s military retribution as the criterion upon which he calls 
the community to gather together, and repent with the hope that 
Yahweh may hide those who are humble on the DOL (2:1-3). This 
is very similar to what Joel does. He also provides a description of 
the Day of Yahweh (2:1-11), and a call to repent at the temple for 
a fast, with the hope that Yahweh may spare the nation (2:12-17). 
The difference is that the DOL in Joel 1s able to be averted. ‘This is 
not the case in Zephaniah, there they can only hope to be hidden on 
the Day of Yahweh’s wrath: Пуп” ED anon SAN. This clearly 
shows Joel’s dependence on this text not only for lexical appropria- 
tions but also thematic development. 

It must be noted that Ps 97 1s another possible link in the in- 
tertextual web of Joel’s allusions. Note the correspondences to 
the theophanic descriptions of darkness, and the effects of fire at 
Yahweh’s appearance in Psalm 97:2-3: 72°20 9870) n» v2 
SUIS зр tUm) той vj? UX 3 SNO [їрп cBUDY рту. 
Note the clause :1')$ $39 277m) 72M 227 UN, This is very 
close to Joel 2:3a and 3by: 7272 пол 7908) OX n22N T3152 
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So mom? mwya .... This is evidence of another midrashic 
complex of the theophanic and DOL motifs. Zephaniah’s text already 
combines these traditions. Joel builds upon the motif complex by tak- 
ing up the fiery theophanic components in Ps 97. One can not rule 
out this Psalm in Joel’s description of the DOL, based on the lexical 
similarities of 252? 122. This connects the concept of Yahweh’s 
kingship to the DOL via Ps 97 and also in Joel 2:11. 


2.9.3. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:2aß-bö: The Description of the Army 


2.9.3.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 2:2aB-b6 

It is appropriate that after the announcement of the DOL there is a 
description of an approaching army in v. 2 aß-ba: OAT 2» HIB ^n 
2389) 27 DV, This confirms the assertion that all sixteen occur- 
rences of the DOL are tied to warfare.!®? The mentioning of this 
army is absolutely central to the understanding of ch. 2. Note how 
it is the subject of all that follows: In 2:3 it is the subject of 1227 
WX TDN, and is still the subject of the following phrase in v.10: 
TON пил 1222. It is also the referent in у. 17, 19b, and has some 
type of reference to the Northerner in v. 20. Therefore, this is the 
first notation of Yahweh’s army (v. 2). 

The phrase “as the dawn spread out over the mountains, there 
is a great and mighty people" is an allusion to Isa 13:4a [Їйї ip 
27700 уул m273.? However, the Masoretes read the passage 
differently. They placed the athnach under 0°97, which makes it 
read that “a day of clouds and thick darkness” is the subject of the 
phrase “as the dawn is spread out over the mountains.” To make this 
type of reading, the pointing of эп (dawn) would have to be ^r 
(blackness) so it can be associated with the description of the DOL. 
One would think the Masoretes would have changed the pointing to 
match this, but it is obvious that they were careful in following the 
tradition established before them, in order to preserve the known 
alternative reading. Instead, they placed the athnach under D977, 
which indicates for them to read the pointing as IV. It seems more 
appropriate not to follow the masoretic tradition in its placement 


19? The term 717” ШЇ? occurs eleven times outside the book of Joel in Amos 5:18 
[2x], 20; Isa 13:6,9; Ezek 13:5; Zeph 1:7, 14 [2x]; Obad 15; Mal 3:23 besides the 
five times it occurs in Joel 1:15; 2:1, 11; 3:4; 4:14. 
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of the disjunctive accent mark (athnach), as most translations have 
donc, 9* 

Joel appropriates the phrase 29 OY from Isaiah, and further adapts 
the allusion by building upon it with another descriptive adjective 
DOWD (Exod 1:9), as well as reusing the term 0°77 in his presenta- 
tion of the appearance of this military army. The picture that he 
paints is likened to the dawn’s light coming up over a mountainous 
range, as the sun’s rays fills the horizon (2 Kgs 6:17). The switch in 
metaphors from darkness to light does not negate this interpretation. 
The shrouded darkness preserves the obscurity of God, while the 
image of light points to the divine presence. This picture prefigures 
the fire, which preceeds the approach of Yahweh’s army (v. 3). The 
metaphor of light 1s appropriate because it functions as a precursor 
to the enemy, which is about to be revealed. It is the subject of all 
that follows in the text 2:2ap-10. 

The passage in Isa 13:4a describes this great people with the term 
nit. There is little doubt that this passage conveys any identity 
for this army other than the Medes (13:17), even though it uses the 
term “likeness.” The use of NVT in Isa 13:4 mirrors the concept of 
a kaph veritatis. In prophetic texts, it is common to prefigure enemy 
attacks proleptically. In this manner, the use of the comparative 
illustrates the efficiency of the approaching army (Ezek 26:10, Jer 
6:23, Joel 2:4-7). 

It is interesting to note that early in the last century Hólscher notes 
Joel’s parallel of the reference to a people in 2:2 to be a reversal of 
Exod 1:9: xp OWL] 3? ow» °З ns піл apa 087.19 His 
suggestion is ingenious because of Joel’s other dependency on Exodus 
through the “incomparability statement,” which he also uses in this 
verse. Hölscher is followed by both Loretz!®° and Bergler, whom the 
latter comments thusly on Joel’s use of Exodus: 


Das Gottesvolk, selbst einmal als “ms9) 27 Oy,” charakterisiert, wird 
nun seinerseits von einem “zahlreichen und mächtigen Volk” heimge- 
sucht. Einzig die Erinnerung an den Exodus, “the classical instance 
of Yahweh’s act of redemption”, [105] führt zu einem ‘theologischen’ 


184 For similar results see D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de L’Ancien Testament: 
Tome 3. Ezéchiel, Daniel et les 12 Prophétes (OBO 50/3; Fribourg Suisse: Editions 
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Verständnis der gegenwärtigen Plagen und setzt den Glauben an eine 
neue Befreiungstat Jahwes, die einen neuen Exodus aus den Vólkern 
miteinschließt, frei.!9? 


The above suggestion that Joel is alluding to the Exodus typology, 
rather than to Isa 13:4, is not the only option. Dahmen makes the 
case that Joel has overlaid Exod 1:9 on top of Isa 13:4. This pre- 
serves both voices heard in the text. 


Ein weiterer Zug ist ebenfalls bemerkenswert: mit der Schilderung 
eines »groBen und gewaltigen Volkes« (V. 2b; vgl. V.5 und 1,6a; auch 
Jes 13,4) und der Reflexion V. 2c.d (vgl. Ex 10,14!) werden in dem 
militärisch- kriegerischen Kontext Motive und Bilder aufgegriffen, die 
sonst auch auf Heuschrecken passen. Der Kriegskontext und das Bild 
vom übermächtigen Feindvolk (vgl. Jes 13,4) einerseits sowie die Schil- 
derung der Heuschrecken aus Kap. 1 andererseits, die sich ja ebenfalls 
militärisch-kriegerischer Terminologie bedient hatte, überlagern und 
interpretieren sich gegenseitig. !?? 


This is the most likely way of understanding what Joel has done with 
this particular phrase: DS» 27 00. He goes out of his way to include 
the locust terminology from Exod 10:14 in this enemy sketch, so as 
to create an intensification that seems to be a hallmark of his literary 
artistry. Thus, Joe's midrashic complex is multi-dimensional through 
its absorption of the motifs from both Isaiah and Exodus. 

Wolff states that Joel is most likely dependent on Isaiah for the 
terminology of the people.!® He does not work out its implications, 
though, and does not allow v. 2ba to have recourse to 1:6. This 
seems to diminish from his apocalyptic enemy sketch. Doubtless, this 
approaching army does indeed mirror the ravages of the locust in 
1:6-7.!99 This must be the intent of the author, because in 1:6 the 
locusts are described as a nation: 7800 PRI) END SAN YY Ty `i). 
This new army (ch. 2) accompanies Yahweh, whose threat to Jeru- 
salem 1s more devastating than the economic damage done by the 
locusts (ch.1). This approaching army is to be understood as a separate 
event from the locust infestation, since it is closely tied to the DOL, 
which is a separate event (1:15, 2:1). 

Bergler’s interpretation of the northern enemy is highly unusual 
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and without parallel. For him, the Nordfeind in Joel 2:1-11 springs 
forth from the drought sketch. 


Auch hier ergab die Diskussion, daß dieses (ursprünglich fünfstrophige?) 
Nordfend-Gedicht Erweiterungen und Umgruppierung von Sätzen durch 
Jo erfahren hat, um es einerseits direkt auf die Diirreskizze zu beziehen, 
andererseits ebenfalls mit Ex-Plagen- sowie YOM Jahweh-Thematik 
zu verbinden. !?! 


It seems, for Bergler, that there are two ways of explaining the 
enemy sketch. One has to do with understanding his form-critical 
hypothesis of Joel’s earlier text, and the second, with the final form 
of the text. This is why he puts two options forward. The latter 
interpretation may be seen in the following point that he makes in 
his conclusion: 


Daher erscheint es stringent, daß Jo sein Kommen c. mit dem des 
YOM Jahweh identifiziert. Jahwe ist Anführer des Nordfeindes, dieser 
folglich sein Werkzeug und Vollstrecker des Tages (2,11; gerade die 
drei ki-Begründungen erweisen die Identität von Feind- und YOM 
Yahweh- Auswirkungen). Jo stilisiert damit Jer.s Feind aus dem Norden 
zum ‘letzten’, eschatologischen Gegner um. Der Nördliche dürfte 
Chiffre sein für die gottesvolkfeindlichen Nationen insgesamt, für das 
Völkerkollektiv, das gegen Jerusalem, stürmt.!?? 


Bergler's work 1s important in that he has noted and worked out 
many of Joel’s allusions. The problem with this interpretation stems 
from his use of a five strophe poem, which leads to his typological 
identification of the locust in chs. 1-2. The immediate occasion for 
the book is the locust infestation.'?? Bergler places the drought as 
the unmittelbarer Anlaß for the book, but this seems to be forced from 
without.!?* Bergler's work on Joel’s allusions is quite worthy of notice, 
and remains a basis for all subsequent research in understanding 
this prophet's use of scripture. 


19! Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 337. 

19? Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 338. 
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2.9.3.2. The Resignification of the Army Description in v. 2:2aB-b6 
The purpose and resignification of Joel’s allusion to the army men- 
tioned in Isa 13 function on two levels. First, it serves as a pattern 
of a human enemy on the Day of the Lord. Joe's use of Isaiah 
makes the identity of the enemy explicit. He purposely deletes the 
term MAT to make the identity statement unambiguous. Secondly, 
it serves as a reversal of prophetic judgment. Isa 13-14 stands as a 
triumph over Israel's enemy, Babylon. Joel’s use of Isa 13 turns the 
733 NOD into a nog N23 on the Day of Yahweh. In the first 
half of the book, Joel's use of scriptural motifs tends to replace 
Yahweh's traditional enemies (Egypt and Babylon) with Judah. He 
does the same in 1:15 with the midrashic complex of Ezek 30 and 
Isa 13, for the DOL used against Judea. Now he continues this 
theme from Isa 13 with the enemy motif. 

Intratextually, another purpose is to show that Joel has in mind 
a new and greater army than the one he mentioned in 1:6. The 
prophet has also purposely created a relationship between the locusts 
and the new military threat. As mentioned previously, ANE texts 
contain comparisons between locusts and military armies. Joel 2:2 
is quite clear in identifying the locusts with a human army. 

Finally, Joel’s use of Exod 1:9 functions to reverse the role of God's 
people with the enemy. The foe is now “great and numerous." This 
is the effect that Joel seeks by recontextualizing his appropriations. 
The prophet's imagery of Exod 1:9 aggrandizes the approaching 
enemy’s strength. Isaiah 13:4 still retains its voice by its connection 
both lexically and thematically through the DOL. Thus, Joel creates 
a midrashic complex through his allusion to Exod 10:14 (the incom- 
parability statement), so that one makes the conscious connection 
lexically to both Exod 1:9 and Isa 13:4. 


2.9.4. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:2bB-y: The Incomparability of the Army 
2.9.4.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 2:2bB-y 


The size and incomparability of the army is now the attention of 
the author in v. 2bß-y. It has been pointed out that Joel is echoing 
Exod 10:14 at this point.!” This statement of incomparability estab- 
lishes a connection to 1:2. Joel’s two incomparability statements are 


195 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 69. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 
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echoes from Exod 10:6 and 14. Thus, 2:2 recalls both the Exodus 
locust plague statement and the rhetorical question concerning the 
locusts in Joel 1:2-3 simultaneously. These references speak of the 
incomparability of the locust plagues in Egypt and Judah. Both Joel 
1:2 and 2:2bß-y are dependent on Exod 10. The reason for this 
statement of incomparability is to show that this new threat of the 
DOL has no comparative equal. 

The DOL has been shown to be a separate event from the locust 
attacks of 1:15. This new unprecedented event clearly serves to make 
a distinction between the threats in chs. 1-2. It also removes the idea 
that this can be another locust plague greater than those described 
in 1:4. Joel colors the enemy attack with the useful metaphor of the 
locusts. In fact, there could not be a better metaphor to describe an 
approaching army. Joel’s intratextual echoes establish links within 
the book and are a trademark of his style.!% Through the use of the 
comparisons between ch. 1 and 2, he establishes a Steigerung effect. 
The allusion in 2:2 goes back to Exod 10:14. The unprecedented and 
unrepeatable events of the Exodus locust plague have been reworked 
by altering the text. Through this intensification effect, the prophet 
applies the unprecedentedness of the past events to the imminent 
threat facing them. Therefore, the eighth Exodus plague becomes a 
cloak for the incomparability of the northern enemy.!?? 


2.9.4.2. The Resignification of Scripture in 2:2bB-y 

The purpose of the echo is to draw a conscious allusion to the 
Exodus plague. This captures the power that Yahweh exercises 
against Egypt, turning the tables so that the Judeans are now in 
the place of Egypt. By Joel’s intensified terminology of the enemy's 
unprecedentedness, he has gathered together the reminiscence of 
the recent locust plague, and also the ancient Egyptian plague, to 
create a picture of the approaching enemy. Joel’s resignification of 
scripture, as it relates to role reversal, points to his Deuteronomistic 
covenantal ideology, which stems from Deut 28. The use of scrip- 
tural appropriation and resignification shows Joel’s indebtedness to 
his predecessors, but also shows his own contribution to the growth 
of prophetic traditions. 


196 Marcus, “Nonrecurring Doublets in the Book of Joel,” CBQ 56 (1994): 56- 
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2.9.5. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:3: The Fiery Theophanization of the 
Approaching Army 


2.9.5.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 2:3 

Joel’s allusions in v. 3 comprise a midrashic complex derived from 
different sources. The first two allusions to consider are appropri- 
ated material from Ps 50:1-3 and Ps 97:1-3. These psalms contain 
theophanic descriptions of Yahweh, with the appropriate attendant 
circumstances that surround such events. Note the similar corre- 
spondences to Joel 2:3 that describe the destructive fire, which pre- 
cedes the theophany. Psalm 50 is considered to be part of Israel's 
liturgical literature associated with the renewal of the covenant.?? 
This psalm contains a theophany of Yahweh as judge in Zion (v. 
6), which is patterned from the revelation at Zion (Exod 19:16 ff). 
This psalm concerns the true worship of Yahweh, and by it the 
psalmist censures the nation.!?? Note that in v. 3 the texts speaks 
of the approach of Yahweh, in which a fire precedes the divine 
presence: 22 155-0. Note how closely this resembles Joel 2:3: 
UN TDN 1227. Craigie comments that the theophanic shining forth 
of Yahweh from Zion (v. 2) is to be played off the natural event of 
the rising of the sun (v. 1).?? The lexical correspondences make it 
highly likely that Joel borrows this text.??! 

The thematic elements of covenant and Yahweh as judge undergird 
both Ps 50 and Joel. ‘The psalm contains an account of a theophany 
from Zion. The elements described in the motif are as follows: the 
fire description underscores the unapproachableness of Yahweh; the 
approach of Yahweh to act as Judge; and the judgment, based on 
covenantal terms. These elements are serviceable for Joel’s allusion 
to the theophanic fire. Both Gressmann and Kutsch have observed 
that Ps 50:3, 97:3 and Exod 19:16 ff. have related theophanic themes 
similar to those in Joel 2:3.7°? The latter states, “In diesem Fall ware 
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mit dem nachfolgenden Satz-“vor ihnen ist das Land wie der Gar- 
ten Eden, aber hinter ihnen die Wüste"—die Theophanie-Aussage 
auf das Wirken der Heuschrecken übertragen."?9? Even though his 
understanding of the locusts differs from the interpretation offered 
in this work, Kutsch sees that the locusts have assumed divine char- 
acteristics. However, his claim that Yahweh is the subject of 1127 
(vv. 6 and 10) is not a favored interpretation.??! 

Psalm 97 1s a hymn in honor of Yahweh's enthronement and uni- 
versal eschatological rule.’ Note the close correlations between Joel 
2:2-3 and Ps 97:2-3: :іко> [ipm tán PIN TP PDW yp 2 
SUIS 2720 пог qon 7127 WN, 3. This psalm, in particular, 
has close connections to Joel on three accounts: 1) the motif of 
Yahweh's theophany uses two terms for clouds, which function to 
conceal Yahweh’s presence (72792 122), 2) the fire precedes Yahweh 
(7:97 WN), and 3) the synonymous parallel term 077, for the burn- 
ing fire that devours Yahweh’s enemies. The wording of 97:3 closely 
resembles Joel 2:3, with the exception of the use of 7777 instead 
of PDN. The author of Ps 50 uses the same verb 52%, but places it 
in the imperfect tense, with a different word order. The content, 
however, is so similar that a dependency should be considered, as 
Allen has noted.?0° 


2.9.5.2. The Resignification of Scripture in 2:3 

Joel’s resignification of the tradition switches the role of the fire 
that precedes Yahweh, and now places it as that which precedes the 
army. The army’s approach in Joel 2:3 is still closely attached to the 
theophanic characteristics of the DOL in v. 2. This switch imbues the 
army with divine characteristics. The purpose of this role is to deify 
the army with the impenetrable defenses of fire. The fire prevents 
any offensive approach and also is destructive as it advances. By 
switching the characteristics of Yahweh to the army, the Judeans are 
to understand that the army coming against them is now divinized 
with the heavenly power of Yahweh. In such a scenario, there is 
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no escape (12 nm wo nmm287n3). The role reversal is explained 
in v. 11, where it states that Yahweh is the one who commands the 
army. Note that even the earth, sun and moon are moved at this 
army's approach. The incarnation of the enemy, with divine char- 
acteristics, reveals the author's metaphoric intentions, and his use of 
hyperbole continues to create significance throughout the depiction 
of Yahweh's army (v. 11). 

The theophanic characteristics of this army explain its fierceness 
in the verses that follow. The unusually heavy use of the comparative 
2 explains this metaphoric description, before whom even the sun, 
moon and earth are moved.?"? Joel’s resignification of both Isaiah's 
and Zephaniah’s texts, concerning their theological interpretations of 
the DOL, lies behind the events of 539 and 586 B.C.E. In so doing, 
he endows the army with Yahweh’s terrifying might, so that the nation 
would humble itself and return to Yahweh in repentance (2:12 ff). 
In the same manner as Zephaniah, Joel appropriates the theophany 
of Sinai (DOL) and transfers the revelation of Yahweh to Zion, his 
holy hill (2:1). Furthermore, he transfers Yahweh’s approach with 
the paraphernalia of fire on to the army.?® This is Joel’s contribu- 
tion to the motif of theophany as it relates to the DOL. 

Joel 2:3 also recasts the imagery of the drought in 1:19. The 
relationship intratextually between these scriptures deals with the 
imagery of бге.20% The Steigerung effect of Joel’s composition intensi- 
fies as it progresses.?!? This switch coincides with the reversal effects 
of the Garden of Eden motif, which is found in Ezek 36:35. This 
is seen as early as Merx. He comments that Joel’s reference to the 
Garden of Eden is a Fingerzeig that he has read and studied Ezekiel.?!! 
He is followed by scholars such as Allen, Wolff, and Bergler who 
have noted the same dependency.?!? In Ezek 36:35a the text speaks 
hypothetically of what the returned exiles say of the land of Israel: 
T2731» np nca] Non PORT vun]. The prophet now reverses 
this prophecy, which he recognizes to be partially fulfilled, since he 
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portrays the land before the army as 1127122. Note Joel's Umkehrung: 
пш DT WINN) UD? PINT 112722. The term PWI, the root 
000, and the phrase 1127122 are present in both pericopes. Merx 
has noted the following observation: 


*Bei Ezechiel nun sagen nach der Erlósung des Volkes die Heiden, 
das ehemals wüste Land sei wie der Garten Eden geworden, bie Joel 
verwandeln die das Gericht einleitenden Züge das wie Eden bebaute 
Land in eine Wüste, ...”2!° 


The reversal of this passage from Ezekiel shows the manner in 
which Joel is dependent on his predecessors, but at the same time 
he is independent in his application of their texts.?!* 

Joel is searching for related thematic connections, and chooses the 
type of material in which his contemporaries have vested theological 
interest. ‘The prophet identifies and then reverses it (one of Joel’s 
trademarks). It is important to note that Joel is not trying to twist, 
interpret, or nullify his predecessors. Rather, he feels absolutely free 
to use their images and theological ideas to promote his own message. 
This liberty is granted license under a Deuteronomistic covenantal 
hermeneutic of prophetic critique. 

Joel’s resignification of scripture is used at times as a way of arrest- 
ing the composure of his contemporaries, so that they evaluate their 
lives. It is highly possible, in this case, that the teaching hierocrats of 
Joel’s time pride themselves on the eschatological promises to Judea, 
which have, in some measure, taken effect in the recent past. How- 
ever, this paradisiacal state of fruitfulness is about to be completely 
obliterated from the approaching army. Their trust in this promise 
(Ezek 36:35) may have led them to forget the foundations upon 
which Yahweh’s covenant stands. God allows the forces of nature 
to wreck havoc so that the people return to him. Joel chooses to 
reverse Ezekiel’s eschatological promise, which in some sense has 
already taken effect, and now is in the process of being completely 
undone. Joel’s contemporaries have surely relied on this prophecy 
for the land’s prosperity. ‘This provides the reason for Joel’s use of 
this text, and shows that the divine promises are conditionally based 
upon covenantal terms. 


213 Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 65. 
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2.9.6. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:4-9: The Proleptic Description of the 
Attacking Army 


This section continues the imagery of the imminent attack of the 
enemy as it has been portrayed in its approach to Jerusalem. Bergler 
is correct when he describes the northern enemy as having been 
cloaked with a “grasshopper garb,” so that it characterizes an end 
time plague in its relation to the DOL.?!> The elements of this 
passage, as claimed by Bergler, are without a doubt modeled from 
Jer 4-6, and are concealed behind the northern foe (v. 20), while 
at the same time mirroring the locusts.?!? Joel’s utilization of the 
locust imagery shows that the immediate occasion for the book has 
more to do with the locusts than with the drought?" 

The elements of allusion in 2:4-6 can be found in Jer 6:23. In 
Jeremiah’s description of the foe from the north (6:22-23), he describes 
their approach to Jerusalem. In v. 23 they ride on horses, which 
parallels Joel 2:4-5. They are arranged as men for a battle, which 
also parallels 2:5: ngon JAY mS» OVD. The kaph veritatis in Jer 
6:23 1s analogous to the way in which it appears in 2:5. His allusion 
to the battle array clearly echoes Jeremiah. What is different is that 
he uses DYD in place of Jeremiah's WND. Not only does Joel change 
this, but he adds the adjective Di8Y to describe this people. By doing 
this, he retains a clear reference to Jeremiah. He also reaches back 
to 2:2, where the army description begins (5152) 27 OY), and also 
reaches forward to describe the attack of Jerusalem.?!? This under- 
scores the antecedent text to which Joel 2:2 refers, an allusion to the 
Medes in Isa 13:4 (259709 ПТ). The texts of both Jeremiah and 
Isaiah describe their enemies with the comparative terms 2 and MA 
to contrast to their enemies. This describes an enemy army whose 
approach 1s imminent. Joel not only follows this path, but he creates 
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a highly stylized theophanic battle description, which accumulates 
an excessive amount of comparatives.?!? 

In Ezek 26:10 there is another example of a proleptic description 
of an army attack. This shows that Joe's enemy description relates 
to a concrete foe, even though his references to it are depicted with 
the comparative 2. The army’s theophanic endowments further 
explain the hyperbole of this passage. With the comparative 2, the 
author drives home the threat of the DOL as a day of battle against 
Jerusalem. Bergler argues that Jer 6:23 has influenced Joel’s text 
with the comparison of horses.??? Additionally, the analogy goes 
further than that of the army’s arrayal for war (compare Joel’s: 
MAM? np OY OVD in 2:5 to Jer 6:23 TANIA? WRD Ар). 

This enemy description in ch. 2 (whose appearance is like horses) 
is a stylized depiction of the locusts from ch. 1. The reference to 
the army description makes an intratextual allusion to Joel 1:6: 
?BOD PR) DY СУЛЫ Ор Пор 70172. This is further confirmed by 
Joel’s reference to 1:6 in 2:25. That army has indeed been sent and 
has wrought havoc on the land. This much is known from 2:25a 
and 1:4. It needs to be noted that the enemy in 2:1-11 is never sent. 
This detail makes the necessary distinction between this enemy and 
the one in 1:6 and 2:25. The threat in 2:1-11 1s not directed against 
agricultural products, but human lives, and focuses on Jerusalem as 
its target. 

The purpose for Joel’s intratextual echo of ch. 1, and its allusion 
to Jer 6:23, shows that he is building up his enemy motif with the 
recent waves of locust infestations (1:4, 6). By further appealing to 
Israel's literary traditions, in Jer 4-6, he announces the imminent 
threat that the Day of Yahweh presents for Judah. The imagery 
of horses (0°00) in both Jeremiah and Joel further underscore the 
chariotry, which is part of this arrayed army. This also plays into 
his use of the Northerner in v. 20, upon which Jer 4-6 centers for the 
586 B.C.E. catastrophe. Joel’s use of the Northerner is not only heard 
through Jeremiah, but also Ezek 38-39, which is eschatologically 
oriented. 

In Joel 2:6a the phrase: DAY p? VIN mirrors other phrases of 
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people writhing before an enemy army. Wolff has cataloged the fol- 

lowing passages, which show similarities to Joel’s enemy description:??! 

Pom mers nime oan) Dys WAIN Isa 13:8a 

ro Pom ow OANA UN AN Ezek 30:16aa-ß 

my»3n» mxonrBg Mind i^» Jer 4:31аа-В 

J wo `A ох TITOR] NINY NINI Jer 5:22aa-p 

He comments especially on the latter phrase from Jer 5:22ap: ЕХ 

DAN NO `N, because it shares with Joel the prepositional use of 

DÐ along with the verb Ym. Furthermore, Wolff has pointed to the 

theophanic passages in Ps 96:9b and 97:5 as an influence in Joel’s 

apocalyptic army description.?”? Allen most notably advances the 

use of Ps 96:9b (77752 vien Yom) behind 2:6a, which brings 

Yahweh and the enemy sketch of the locusts into view, with shared 

identities of the theophany motif as we have seen in v. 3.22 Bergler 

is comfortable with taking the influence on Joel 2:6a from Isa 13:8 
on account of the thematic link to the DOL.?** 

Both Allen and Wolff have correctly identified Joel’s use of Ps 
96:9, which has influenced 2:6a. It continues the stylistic theophanic 
use of 17332, which describes the effects that occur before Yahweh’s 
approach, which the prophet has transferred onto the army sketch. 
At the same time, the influence of Isa 13:8, seen in Joel 2:6b, cannot 
be denied as a midrashic complex of various streams of tradition. 

The theophanic motif from Ps 96:9 stylistically continues with 
the term VIÐA, which previously appeared in v. 3, together with the 
“writhing” motif in Isa 13:8. This melding of allusions is typical of 
Joel’s Steigerung effect. By building up his motif, it can be seen that 
he is enhancing his earlier theophanizing sketch, which crescendoes 
in vv. 10-11. The author's approach places the emphasis of the 
theophanic imagery upon the human enemy sketch, which is com- 
plemented by the metaphorical use of the locusts. Joel’s statement, 
DAY vm VIDN is unusual in that he has the plural noun “peoples.” 
This is the only time in which this enemy sketch is enlarged beyond 
the boundaries of Judea, to incorporate a wider ethnic landscape of 
this Day of Yahweh. 

Joel 2:6b: :117x2 333p 018723 reproduces Nah 2:11by: 
SIND IAP 090 22. The contextual setting in Nahum is the 
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battle description of the destruction of Nineveh.?? This is a likely 
place for Joel to search in the prophetic corpus as he collects similar 
images for the construction of his own battle depiction. This phrase 
only exists in Nahum and Joel, and both contain the literary genre 
of the battle motif. Bergler has pointed out that Joel’s allusion to 
Nah 2:10b is formulaic, but contextually it is to be connected with 
Isa 13:8.72° The allusion to the phrase “every face gathers a glow” is 
another valiant effort on Joel’s behalf to accumulate Israel’s traditions 
of battle descriptions in order to create his incomparable battle of 
the DOL (2:2). His dependency on Jer 4-6, Isa 13, Zeph 1, and Nah 
2 shows that he is looking at passages that describe enemy attacks. 
Looking at his sources, tells us something about what Joel is trying to 
describe. He has been very conscious of collecting available enemy 
sketches upon which to pattern his own. This seems to underscore 
the idea that he is not using verbal cliches for his scriptural allusions, 
but carefully following the contextual aspects of the traditions that 
are available to him.??’ 

In verses 7-9, the text moves toward the capture of Jerusalem. Joel’s 
description of the urban attack has a thematic link (“mighty men") 
to Jer 5:16b and Isa 13:3. The only lexical parallel to the entering 
of the house through the locust metaphor (2:9) is from Exod 10:6 
(THI NIM). Bergler states that Joel’s use of the Exodus plague nar- 
rative reminds Israel of Yahweh’s classic deliverance, as a model for 
the present troubles.??? Only with the understanding that Joel has 
echoed the Exodus plague previously in the book (1:2-4, 2:2) can 
one then see an implicit allusion to the locusts in 2:9. The purpose 
for the allusion 1s, once again, the building up the intensity of the 
enemy sketch, together with the locust imagery from the Exodus 
plagues. This is to underscore the reversed role of the Judeans before 
Yahweh. They now stand in Egypt's place. The reversal of roles 
serves to emphasize the covenantal curses in Deut. 28 as Ahlstróm, 
Allen and others have suggested.??? 
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2.9.7. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:10: The Cosmic Disruptions at the 
Theophanic Approach of the Heavenly Army 


In this last strophe, Joel concludes his sketch of the DOL (vv. 10-11). 
In doing so, he once again attaches his enemy sketch directly onto 
the DOL, so that they are indelibly connected. In these last two 
verses the language of the Day of Yahweh 1s appropriated from Isa 
13:10 and 13a. He has already used these two texts in 2:1-2, and it 
seems appropriate that he returns to his venerable traditions once 
again to round off God's threat. Viewing both texts one can note 
both Joel's dependence on this tradition, and his independence by 
the way that he resignifies the tradition. First, his dependence con- 
sists of the use of the verbs Z2? and 12^, and the use of the nouns 
Daw, 090, m, DADID and FIR. Joel also has used the noun П 
in lice of the verb maj. Secondly, his originality can be noted by 
the way that he constructs the appropriated lexica with new phrases, 
words and meanings. 

In order to gain an intertextual insight from Joel's enemy 
sketch in 2:1-11, it is important to observe the contextual setting 
of the DOL motif in Isa 13. Note how the first person singular 
verbs dominate the passage in vv. 11-13: 799 23522 "pope 11 
12 RON OS MRY DIT Jiga пашт) gy 07007-90) 
гїл mU j»722 13 v5 опро nix) aN CUN рї 
SEN nm Di’ 21 nixay mim rss mapan yax wyn). 
What Joel has done in 2:10 is to change both the subject and object of 
the first clause, so that his enemy is now the subject instead of Yahweh. 
Compare Isa 13a mapan үлкп wpm ris 07 aw 127 22 to 2:10: 
ow wr? үл: m) 17229. We have already seen that Joel has used 
the noun DB in connection with the preposition ? or JÐ (vv. 3 and 6 
above) to furnish his enemy sketch with a theophanic representation??? 
The prophet stylistically attaches 1555 to the beginning of his appro- 
priation of Isa 13:13 in order to theophanize his own programmatic 
enemy sketch, originally derived from Ps 97:3 and Ps 50:3. The 
first person singular verb 173798 has been switched to a third person 
singular so that it represents the enemy sketch. ‘The intention in Isa 
13:11-13 1s to focus on Yahweh's theophanic role in the punishment 
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of sinners, while its enemy sketch in vv. 2-5 has retreated into the 
background. Joel has reversed the order so that the enemy sketch is 
brought forward, while placing Yahweh’s active participation into 
the background (v. 11). Joel’s main intention for this resignification 
in ch. 2 is to liturgically emphasize the Theophanieschilderung of the 
enemy sketch for his call for repentance. The emphasis in Isa 13-23 
is to show Yahweh's universal sovereignty over the Fremdvölker and 
to offer Israel hope.??! This hope has been reversed and the enemy 
is highlighted to evoke fear and repentance. 

Joel’s reversal of the terms “heavens” and “earth” demonstrates 
an earthly perspective over against the heavenly one in Isa 13:13a: 
mmipan PINT шоч) ЛК ШОШ 127 0р. He places the earth first and 
the heavens second: £^ aw WLI PIN n3 1322. The prophet inten- 
tionally switches the wording of the text to highlight the theophanic 
description of the enemy. This directly confronts the assertion of 
Kutsch: 


Als Zwischenstiick in dieser Entwicklungslinie findet nun auch V.6 
eine befriedigende Erklärung: Vor ihm winden sich die Völker, aller 
Antlitz ist hochrot. Auch hier bezieht sich das Suffix der 3. Person 
sing. masc.—wie in V. 10a—nicht auf das Volk der Heuschrecken, 
sondern auf Jahwe selbst.??? 


His line of thinking stems from Joel’s sources. He correctly observes 
the theophanic origins of the traditum, but he does not give place to 
the traditio process which resignifies the theophanic description. The 
DOL is a term that is always subject to continuous metamorphosis 
as this tradition is handed down.??? This should alert the exegete 
to be aware of its evolutionary growth, and hence Joel’s authority 
over the use of the tradition. Bergler does not agree with Kutsch's 
assessment of the interpretation of 1455, but sees it referring to 
Yahweh’s earthly representative.??* 

Note that Joel first appropriates Isa 13:13a because it deals with 
the reversal roles of Yahweh and the enemy sketch in the Theoph- 
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anieschilderung. It is paramount to take stock of the fact that he seizes 
upon the verbal lexica 142 and W99, but applies these toward the 
enemy sketch in place of Yahweh. ‘Traditionally the disruption of the 
heavenly bodies and the quaking of the earth??? signal the approach 
of Yahweh. Allen has shown that the theophanic traditions contained 
in Ps 77:18 and Mic 1:4 most aptly describe the standard effects on 
the cosmos at the approach of Yahweh.? Joel draws upon these 
traditions that have been absorbed into Isa 13, upon which he is now 
dependent. He accumulates the rest of the astrological phenomena 
from 13:10. This shows a deliberate ordering of the tradition to suit 
his theophany sketch of the approaching army. 

It is important to note the reason that Joel appropriates and resig- 
nifies his material. This chapter provides the appropriate and neces- 
sary material upon which to bridge his developing proto-apocalyptic 
understanding in chs. 3-4. He specifically chooses the DOL motif, 
in order to unite both halves of the book. This can be seen in the 
way that he utilizes Isa 13 in both 2:10 and 4:15. It is precisely the 
cosmic disturbances from the Isa 13 that he seizes upon to bring 
about the cohesiveness uniting both halves of the book. Furthermore, 
he connects the two fundamentally different presentations of the 
DOL (historical/proto-apocalyptic) by the term “Northerner” in 
2:20. Exegetically, this is a very important observation in discern- 
ing the manner in which the prophet accomplishes the unification 
of the DOL Lettmotiv. 

Joel’s use of Isa 13 on both sides of 2:18 creates a built in tension 
concerning the interpretation of the DOL in chs. 2-4. This leads to 
Wolff's accounting of the DOL in 2:2-11. He sees the unity of the 
book in an apocalyptic interpretation of chs. 2-4. The term apoca- 
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lyptic 15 certainly a correct term to use, but a distinction must be 
maintained between a literal usage and a metaphorical usage. The 
Lösungsschlüssel to discerning the necessary differences in interpreta- 
tion lies in understanding Isa 13 itself, and Joel’s uses of it on each 
side of 2:18. 

Isaiah 13 is an apocalyptic presentation of the DOL, which is 
ultimately bound to history and makes its usage metaphorical. Barton 
also makes this assessment of both Isa 13 and Joel 2.2% The men- 
tion of the Medes in v. 17 cancels out an apocalyptic interpretation 
of the DOL, and signifies its relative historical applicability. This is 
the final form reading of the text, even when one takes the different 
redactional levels into account. Joel’s intertextual contribution in 
chs. 3-4 transposes the Isaianic use of the DOL and resignifies it as a 
literal proto-apocalyptic event. Thus, the prophet utilizes Isa 13 for 
two fundamentally different conceptions of the Day of Yahweh. 

The above distinction is made all the more evident if one takes 
seriously the threat which 1s imposed from 1:15 and 2:1-17. Whether 
one takes a locust interpretation of 2:1-11 or a human interpretation, 
the question must be answered: What happens if Yahweh does not 
accept their repentance? The answer to the question places the DOL 
in an historically conditioned interpretation. This makes Joel’s use of 
Isa 13 the Lósungsschlüssel for the understanding of the enemy sketch, 
and the reason that he chooses it for its cosmic cohesion. It is plain 
that the threat would have materialized in a human invasion, which 
is supported from the enemy sketch provided in 2:2b, 11, 17, and 
20. If one accepts a locust interpretation, it would be appropriate to 
expect a further devastating infestation of the insects.??? 


2.9.8. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:11: The Day of Yahweh 


In 2:11a the phrase: 1712 ]D1 MIT”) is repeated again in 4:16, 
but in an expanded form. The voice of Yahweh is not a fea- 
ture contained in the DOL theophanic accounts of either Zeph 
1 or Isa 13. What is important to note is that both of the par- 
allel texts in Joel deal with theophanic motifs within the context 
of the DOL. It has already been noted that the expanded form 
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found in 4:16 is an allusion taken verbatim from Amos 1:2aa-y: 
Top m DREI xus Tran nim). This so-called “motto” prefaces 
the whole book of Amos.?*0 Joel has resignified Amos’s motto for 
an inclusion into the development of his presentation of the DOL 
in both 2:11a and 4:16a. Jeremias makes a similar observation in 


his work on the Gattung of OT Theophanies. 


Aber da die Wendung ®їр 151, von Jahwe ausgesagt, sonst ausschließlich 
in theophanieschilderungen begegnet, ist es doch in höchstem Maße 
wahrscheinlich, daß sie diesen Texten entnommen und in Jl. 2,11 in 
einen anderen Sachzusammenhang gestellt worden ist.?*! 


The phrase is also found in another theophanic text (Ps 18:13). 
Marcus has shown that Joel is replete with doublets or intratextual 
echoes.?? Marcus’ focus deals with Joel’s use of the phrase within 
the book. He is correct in his observation of the prophet’s reversal in 
terms of judgment and salvation. Kapelrud has suggested, on cultic 
grounds, that the phrase in 4:16 does not come from Amos 1:2 but 
from Jer 25:30b.?*? The evidence best supports Joel’s dependency on 
Amos, since it is an exact appropriation. Based on the intratextual- 
ity within the book, a case can be made for Joel’s dependency on 
Amos. The phrase in 2:11a 1s meant to have a reversed comparative 
relationship to 4:16, on account of Yahweh's acceptance of Judah's 
repentance. 

Amos’ motto deals with the power of Yahweh's word to dry up and 
wither the pastures of Carmel: :29737 W89 Wat) OPO nis? 322. 
This statement concerns Yahweh’s judgment upon the ‘international 
crimes of Israel, Judah and her neighbors. Joel transfers a portion of 
this theophanic statement in 2:1 1a for inclusion in his DOL motif. 
The differences of the texts are apparent when one looks at the 
object against which his voice is directed. In Amos, Yahweh’s voice 
is lifted up from Zion against the pastures of Carmel to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of his decrees. In Joel, Yahweh’s voice is directed 
to the heavenly army. ‘The immediate context in Amos states that 
Yahweh’s words are irrevocable by the stylized recurring statement: 
WIN XO nr30N or) ..^PUB nüoU 2». The word of Yahweh, in 
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Joel, may be found to be conditional (vv. 12-14). His use of scripture 
once again shows his hermeneutical freedom to recontextualize any 
word of Yahweh for reuse within his community. 

Scoralick sees an intertextual echo between Hos 5:8 ff and 2:1-11 
ff. She sees a relationship with the Alarmbefehl in Hos 5:8 and the 
Löwenbild connection between 2:11 and 4:16 (2 and 17р 171) and 
the call to repentance in Hos 6:1 f£.?** To build an intertextual Löwen- 
bild from Hos 5:14 (38 77m maY WDD) OAD? SMD "DIX ^7 
OSD DN) NWN TON] HAYN CON) which does not have any lexical 
ties other than a thematic link, is weak. Her argument, concerning 
the call to repentance in Hos 6:1, sets the pattern for Joel 2:12 ff. 
Furthermore, the severely fragmented lon sketch makes her argu- 
ment too weak to claim an intertextual appropriation. There has 
to be solid lexical connections that can be established between texts 
to claim a dependency of one text upon another. Her assertion is 
weakest on the Léwenbild between 2:11, 5:14, and 11:10. The use of 
Hos 5:8 for the Alarmbefehl is her best argument for Joel’s dependence 
on this text. 

Verse 11 fully explains the enemy sketch as Yahweh's army. 
Allen has correctly seen that Joel has developed the theme of the 
‚feindliche Skizze from Isa 13:3-4.?9 In the first ^2 clause, the prophet 
alludes to the army in Isa 13:3: 27700 пуч 273 [ping ip. The 
use of the adjective 27 in the first ^2 clause, and the use of the 
second adjective DSV in the second ^2 clause shows clearly that 
Joel 1s employing these terms to refer to the enemy sketch in 2:2b 
(289) 22 ov).246 Thus, he is reinforcing his allusion to Isa 13:3 
with the marshalling of the host. 

The verb TÙY and the noun 527 are used in Ps 103:20 with 
reference to the heavenly host who executes Yahweh's word. Accord- 
ing to some scholars, Ps 103 most likely stems from the postexilic 
period.?" Dahood’s research relies too heavily on Ugaritic and Can- 
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nanite parallels, and as such, his influence has suffered from the 
lack of adherents. In the fourth hymn (vv. 19-22) the author calls 
upon the heavenly beings to bless Yahweh, and then describes their 
militaristic service. 

The issue of dependency, apart from the question of dating, can 
only point to Joel’s use of this psalm. It would be odd for the psalm- 
ist to allude to Joel’s earthly army, and apply it to the heavenly 
host. We do know that Ps 103 appropriates the traditions of Israel’s 
literature, but it does so for the express purpose of extolling the vir- 
tues of Yahweh’s forgiving character (v. 8). An intertextual allusion 
to Joel 2:11 would not serve the intention of the psalmist. It would 
have no theological purpose in the hymn, and it would only confuse 
the hymnic intention of the psalmist to portray the whole cosmos 
as praising Yahweh. In these verses, there are preexilic concepts”? 
acknowledging Yahweh’s lordship over heavenly beings, who are 
conscripted into military service. From Joel’s point of view, this 
psalm contributes to the building up of the enemy sketch as a heav- 
enly army. The motif of the heavenly army is intratextually echoed 
again in 4:11 with the plea for Yahweh to send down his heavenly 
warriors (P3123 MT NIMM). 

In the first and second 72 clauses, Joel has alluded the enemy sketch 
in Isa 13, where the identification of the enemy could possibly point 
to an apocalyptic army.?*? His use of this psalm serves to build up his 
apocalyptic motif. Note Psalm 103:20: ^U» по aa YŠ mm 31223 
27 Эра 005, i927. Both halves of this verse fit in Joel 2:11 
quite well. The phrase in 20b 1527 7ip3 2357 parallels the thought 
of Joel 2:11a: fon ^39? їзїр pi mjm. The emphasis on the angels 
being *mighty in power" describes exactly what he brings out in 
his enemy sketch, as it unites with the DOL account of Isa 13:4. In 
Ps 103:20aß, the prophet appropriates the terminology that shows 
how the heavenly army, with its might, executes Yahweh’s wishes: 
927 Bb 15°95; ТОКУЗ. This complements and builds upon his allu- 
sions to Isa 13 and Zephaniah, so as to apocalypticize their accounts. 
It realigns those motifs into accordance with the heavenly origins 
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of the theophanic traditions of Yahweh’s approach, which disturb 
the created order. 

Lastly, as a precusor text, Ps 103 has other connections to the 
thrust of Joel’s work. The attribute formulary (Exod 34:6) contained 
in verse 8, has been recognized by most scholars, and becomes 
for Joel the central portion of his message (2:12-14) to avert the 
impending disaster. In this way, it helps the prophet to prepare for 
his call to repentance. 

In the third and final ^2 clause, Joel alludes to and improves upon 
Zephaniah’s phraseology of the DOL in 1:14aa: RP "ram атр. 
Some scholars state that there is an allusion made to Mal 3:2a and 
3:23.??! Allen is right when he makes the observation that Malachi 
is to be dated after Joel on the basis of the statements concerning 
Edom in 4:19 and Mal 1:2-5.2 At the time of Joel’s writing, Edom 
is still inhabiting its land, but by the time of Malachi, its overthrow 
has begun. Merx has also determined that Joel is older than Malachi 
due to the latter’s developed chronology by inserting Eliyjah’s arrival 
before the great and terrible Day of Yahweh. *Elias kommt Mal. 3:23 
xus orn mm Bv NU CIE, ist es denn nun ein Zufall, dass der 
Ausdruck ЖЭТ) ‘71737 mmm шї” bie Joel ebenfalls steht 3, 4 vgl. 2, 
11 und sonst im ganzen alten Testamente nie wiederkehrt?”*? On 
this basis Joel precedes Malachi, thus no literary dependency is to 
be sought. Joel’s statement concerning the “great and terrible Day 
of the Lord" is to be observed as a development of Zephaniah's 
prophecy (1:14аа). The addition of the words 7 NJN) “exceed- 
ingly terrible" make clear and underscore the dreadfulness of the 
Day in ch. 2. The prophet is artistically building his enemy sketch 
of the DOL to a crescendo. 

The blending of Zephaniah and Isaiah has already been witnessed 
in 2:1-2. Joel has never lost sight of these passages, and returns to 
them in 2:10-11. Yahweh's battle against Jerusalem is the focus of 
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Zephaniah’s prophecy, апа Joel’s use of Isa 13 is focused оп the 
disruption of heavenly bodies at the approach of the enemy. His 
recontextualization of these motifs demonstrates his proclivity to 
accumulate diverse traditions, and to resignify them for his own 
community. This underscores the fact that he is not to be considered 
a scripture interpreter, but a learned prophet who appropriates scrip- 
tural traditions, and possesses a hermeneutical freedom to readapt 
and resignify these voices for his own purposes. 


2.10. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:12-17: The Call to National Repentance 
to Avert the Day of Yahweh 


2.10.1. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:12-14: An Oracular and Prophetic 
Summons for National Repentance 


2.10.1.1. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:12-15aa: A Jahweorakel for 
Repentance with Prescriptive Conditions 

When one arrives at vv. 12-14 one can see that the structure of Joel’s 
text has a very direct aim. The purpose of the theophanic metaphor 
of the enemy sketch 1s to heighten the people's fear so that they heed 
the call to repentance in 2:12-14. This 1s the final goal in the macro 
structure of 1:2-2:17. It underscores the late hour of the threatened 
Day of Yahweh, encapsulated by the words ripz-m3.?»* 

Joel’s use of the divine oracle phrase T EN1 does not assume, 
nor intend to mimic the knowledge of any one specific text. He 1s 
affirming that the words which follow this phrase carry the weight 
of a divine oracle. His use of the oracular statement prepares the 
reader for the culmination of his message. This carefully worded text 
lays out the lateness of the hour. The call for repentance points to a 
preconceived theological ideology and agenda. Joel uses 1 Kgs 8 as 
a template for his approach to deal with the national crises. 

It is necessary to return to the Deuteronomistic source texts that 
supply the background for this clause. The basis for Joel's work fol- 
lows the national program set out by the Deuteronomistic Historian 
in the Solomonic prayer found in 1 Kgs 8. The dependence upon 
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1 Kgs 8 pervades the message and structure of chs. 1-2, with the 
three national calamities (locust, drought, and enemy threat) and a 
national liturgical prescription. The plan of restoration begins with 
repentance at the temple, because Yahweh’s name resides there (1 Kgs 
8:16/Joel 3:5). The two calls to national lamentation at the temple 
conform to 1 Kgs 8 in this respect??? It also should be understood 
that Deut 28 lies behind 1 Kgs 8 as a source, and that Deut 28 also 
lies behind Amos 4 as an influencing text.*°° These texts all furnish 
the drought, locust, and enemy sketches. What sets 1 Kgs 8 apart 
is the formulaic prescription for national repentance at the temple 
that complements the book of Joel. Both Bourke and Nogalski have 
noted Joel’s use of 1 Kgs 8. Bourke concentrates on the liturgical 
and Deuteronomistic elements in the following quote: 


Car la description de la pénitence et de la supplication du peuple (II, 
12-17) suggére irrésistiblement un passage pleinement deutéronomique, 
qui abonde en idées et phrases caractéristiques de cette tradition, c'est 
la priére de Salomon au temple ( I Rois, VIII, 22-61), ... Mais rap- 
pelons qu'en analysant las structure de cette premiére section, nous 
avons remarqué une ressemblance avec le schéme deutéronomique 
«pragmatique» de «Péche, Châtiment, Pénitence, Délivrance».??? 


Nogalski has noted that 1 Kgs 8:38 provides an intertextual key to 
unlocking a very crucial verse in the book of Joel (2:12).?°? One also 
needs to look at 1 Kgs 8:48 in connection with v. 38. Together they 
provide for Joel the conceptual and linguistic pattern from which 
2:12 1s birthed. The Solomonic prayer (vv. 33-37) deals with the 1ssue 
of national calamities. In 1 Kgs 8:37 the people are taught that at 
the time of battle they are to offer up prayer at the temple. This is 
exactly the thought in Joel 2:12-17. Penitence made with the whole 
heart in 1 Kgs 8:48: Dini 2223 522327023 "TN 1210} is congruous 
with a similar statement in Joel 2:12: 293377793 "TY 132??? Since 


255 See especially Mason's comments in his chapter on the theology and function 
of the book of Joel. Mason, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Joel (OTS 29; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1994), 121-122. 

256 Gray, Г @ II Kings: A Commentary (OTL; 2nd ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1970), 215. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 78. 

257 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 192. 

258 See also Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 218, 17-18. 
See also Gray, J & II Kings, 215. Crenshaw, Joel, 129-130. 

259 See also Sweeney for similar results of Dtr borrowings here. Sweeney, The 
Twelve Prophets, vol. 1, 164. 
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the offer of repentance in 2:12-14 structurally lies at the heart of 
the book, and it shows that the author has a specific agenda. It also 
points to the fact that the Deuteronomistic material influences Joel’s 
theological prescription and liturgical program for the structure of 
his book. Jeremias, following Bourke, sees the same thematic paral- 
lels between Joel and the Deuteronomistic traditions. 


Die prophetische Intiative zum Alarmruf ihrerseits gründet in einem 
feierlichen Gotteswort, das im Anschluß an Umkehrmahnungen des 
DtrG (Dtn 30,10; 1Sam 7,3; 1 Reg 8,48) als Einladung zur „Umkehr 


zu mir mit eurem ganzen Herzen" formuliert ist (2,12).7°° 


In 1 Kgs 8:48 DW stands for the human willingness to repent, and 
God's willingness to restore the bond of fidelity. The Deuteronomistic 
language includes the idea of returning to Yahweh with all of one's 
heart (1 Kgs 8:48: П#ю: 2221 0329-993 TOR 1307). As Bourke 
and Jeremias have pointed out above, the Dtr concept of 219 has 
a long and firm tradition within the corpus (Deut 4:30, 30:2, 10; 
1 Sam 7:3; 2 Kgs 23:25). As long as the people return to Yahweh 
with their whole heart, he is free to reestablish covenantal faithful- 
ness. The theme of repentance (232), as found in 1 Kgs 8:33: 372 
FAM MN Tim OR ww Ороп? WR ViN 55 cox qe 
mun maz TYR unnm DYST), shows the thematic link between 
covenant infidelity, warfare, and communal repentance, which Joel 
incorporates into his text. The call to repentance immediately after 
his enemy sketch in Joel 2:12a8: 5222377223 "12 120 shows his 
dependence on 1 Kgs 8. Crenshaw has shown an important con- 
nection between Joel 2:12-13, Deut 4:30-31 and 30:2, which stems 
from 2:12aß.?°! Note the lexical parallels in Deut 4:30-31, which 
contains the preposition "i2 and a portion of the attribute formula: 
pac) DAT MINNA TENT DIT 95 wu) 2 AWA v 30 
qox mm iw Sx > 31 Пора Arad) PION nm 
75 Dad) Wx Thag many Now ox) qmm? xD» 87 Nd. 
This common phraseology also occurs in Deut 30:2-3. The research 
by Bourke and Jeremias confirms the Deuteronomistic tradition, 
which ultimately shapes the same language found in | Kgs 8. In 
Deut 4:30-31 the text also shows the way that Joel moves from the 
call to repentance to the use of the attribute formula. 


260 Yeremias, “Joel/Joelbuch,” TRE, 17:95. 
261 Crenshaw, Joel, 134. 
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Joel’s use of the 230 terminology from the Deuteronomistic tra- 
ditions is thus established. His adaptation comes in the form of an 
imperative, admonishing the community to return to Yahweh. Joel 
does not identify their sins, but the preconceived ideology of the 
culture assumes the guilt of the people.?°? The use of 1 Kgs 8?9? 
highlights the breach of covenant,?°* as Allen has stated,?9 which 
is the underlying problem in the book. 

The relationship between Joel’s text and Solomon’s prayer 
1s connected by the hypothetical nature and pattern of I Kgs 8. 
The nation's sin is implied by the prophet's use of 232, but indi- 
vidual sins are not categorized. In 1 Kgs 8:39a an ambiguity exists 
without a direct implication of what type of sin brings retribution 
(ià3o"nx rp ^N) The individualized idea of sin fits well with 
the book of Joel. The prophet uses this pattern for his own Sitz im 
Leben. Nogalski has noted that this same text provides an intertextual 
key to unlocking a very crucial verse in the book of Joel (2:12aß: 
202227793 "12 35)?99 For him, the relationship furnishes “... the 
motifs of a locust plague and enemy attack leading to a repentance 
based upon the knowledge of guilt.”2°7 

It should be noted that Bergler looks at 2 Chr 30 and Mal 
3:7 ff. as the influencing texts on Joel 2:12aß.?°® In reply to this 
assertion, it has been noted that both Malachi and 2 Chronicles 
are diachronically subsequent to Joel. This is easily proven by 
Joel’s statement that Edom shall be a desolation (517%) 4:19aß 
mum man 02755) and by the following statement in Mal 1:3: 
(hisp? 250 "ponrnw) THAW PATHS DON ONY WPNYI), 
which shows that Edom, in Malachi’s time, has already been made 


262 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 79. Sweeney, The Twelve 
Prophets, vol. 1, 164. 

263 Gray, Z @ II Kings, 218-220. Gray is correct in noting that the whole pas- 
sage of 1 Kgs 8 is based on the covenant, especially in v. 23. 

264 See Crenshaw’s list of various proposals that scholars have put forward to 
identify the offense in Joel’s community. Crenshaw, Joel, 146. 

265 Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” in NIDOTT 4:796-798. See also Ahlström, Joel 
and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 21 ff. 

266 See also Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 218, 17-18. 
See also Crenshaw, Joel, 129-130. 

267 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 17. 

268 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 243-245. Bergler's dating of this book presup- 
poses a later date for Joel than that which has been determined by this author. 
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a desolation and a wilderness.?9? This is a good indication that Joel 
is to be dated earlier than Malachi, in the postexilic era. Malachi 
1:3 actually represents an intertextual use of Joel 4:19, as Merx has 
also shown the manner in which Mal 3:23 builds upon Joel 2:11 
and 3:4. Note that Malachi has made an allusion to the fulfillment 
of Joel’s promise concerning Edom. He does so utilizing Joel’s own 
language with the two words 73730 and 7272 to represent Edom’s 
denouement.?’® 

Turning our attention to v.13aa (027030 55355 ip we 
see that Joel creates a new term (to tear one’s heart). This type of speech 
does not set out to echo any certain scriptural text, but it seeks to 
allude to a stock cultic phrase that is found in the text of culture.??! 
The tearing of one’s garment is meant to signify, by an outward 
gesture, one’s inner disposition of brokenness over the loss of life 
or of a great misfortune (2 Sam 3:31; Gen 37:29, 34 1Kgs 21:27; 
2 Kgs 19:1 and Est 4:1).?? By this newly coined phrase, Joel seeks 
to reinforce that only an inner transformation can and will be valid 
before God. This is an example of a free adaptation of a cultural 
idiom. The obvious point is that only a true attitude of repentance 
can withhold the threatened Day of the Lord. 


2.10.1.2. Joels Use of Scripture т 2:15aB-14: The Attribute Formula 
and Appended Statement of the Incomprehensible Will of Yahweh 

The prophetic reiteration of the call begins with an appeal to repent 
in 13ab: DI’T9X MTI DW). The repetition of the Deuteron- 
omistic term IW is used with the preposition 7X that parallels 1 
Kgs 8:33 and 48, which also contains the same wording. The return 
is specifically said to be to Yahweh your God (EZ^72N TT). Ahl- 
stróm has tried to make the case that the Judeans were worshipping 
other gods.?’? This is a possible interpretation of Joel’s text, but the 


269 Allen has already proven this point concerning Malachi’s dating after Joel. 
See Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 23. 

270 Many scholars have overlooked this important point when dating the 
book. 

271 See Polaski for his work on Isaiah’s apocalypse. He calls this a use of inter- 
textuality a “cultural commonplace.” Polaski, Authorizing and End: The Isaiah Apocalypse 
& Intertextuality (BIS 50; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 40. 

272 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 79. See also Hubbard, 
Joel and Amos, 58. 

273 Ahlstrom, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 26. See also Allen, The Books 
of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 80. 
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prophet has not catalogued the nation's sins. However, Ahlstróm 1s 
correct in noting that the language is inherently covenantal.?/* Joel’s 
use of this covenant terminology 21 + 70 (2:12) points back to 
Deut 4:30-31 and 30:2-3, while his other use of 219 + OW paral- 
lels 1 Kgs 8. 

The call for repentance is based on an attribute formula of Yah- 
weh's character in v. 13b. This Bekenntnisformel offers hope in the 
last hour before imminent judgment. The prophet creedally echoes 
a portion of the attribute formula, whose 7 extgestalt originates from 
Exod 34:6.° This confessional statement is unique to both Jonah 
and Joel. Scholarly opinions concerning the literary dependency 
of this particular formula run the full range of possibilities. Some 
propose that Joel is echoing Jonah,?’® Jonah is echoing Joel,”’’ both 
Jonah and Joel are individually creating their own unique anthologi- 
cal formula from Exod 34:6,?7? or that it is virtually impossible to 
know what the relationship is.?? 

Today, the book of Jonah is primarily understood to have been 
written after 612 B.C.E. From the statement made in 3:3, it is appar- 
ent that the narrator speaks of Nineveh in the past tense. The book, 


274 Ahlstrom, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 23. Sec also W. L. Holladay, 
The Root DW in the Old Testament (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), 116 ff. 

?/5 For the analysis of Exod 34:6 sce J. Scharbert, *Formgeschichte und Exegese 
von Ex 34,6 f und Seiner Parallelen," Biblica 38 (1957): 130-150. See also M. Fish- 
bane, Biblical Exegesis in Ancient Israel, 335. R. C. Dentan, “The Literary Affinities 
of Exodus XXXIV 6 {УТ 13 (1963): 34-51. 

276 T, M. Bolin, Freedom Beyond Forgiveness: The Book of Jonah Re-examined (JSOT- 
Sup 236; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 169-172. J. Magonet, Form 
and Meaning: Studies in Literary Techniques in the Book of Jonah (BBET 2; Bern: Herbert 
Lang, 1976), 73-77. Fishbane, Biblical Exegesis in Ancient Israel, 346. Achtemeier, Minor 
Prophets, 139. Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 214-245. Ogden, Joel and Malachi, 31. 

277 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 177, 228. Wolff, Joel and 
Amos, 49. E. J. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible: Jonah, Daniel, Koheleth and 
Esther (New York: Schocken, 1967), 41. Keller, Joel (CAT XI/a; Neuchatel: Delach- 
aux et Niestle, 1965), 287. J. Jeremias, Die Reue Gottes, 93. 

278 Т. B. Dozeman, “Inner-Biblical Interpretation of Yahweh’s Gracious and 
Compassionate Character,” JBL 108/2 (1989): 207-223, see especially 208-209 
and 222. Leung points out that Joel is dependent on Exod 32- 34 for its intertextual 
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Motif-Complex “Yom Yahweh’ in the Book of Joel,” 104 ff. 
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in many respects, shows that its narrator flourishes in a time when 
literary texts and traditions are available. Jonah and Joel are both 
crafted through midrashic techniques, which indicate their indebted- 
ness to their literary predecessors.?°° However, their theological use 
of scripture betrays the fact that they come from different schools 
of thought.??! 

The consensus on the date of Jonah points to the postexilic period 
for its final composition. This leaves us in a place where literary 
dependency can not be determined accurately from dates established 
within both Joel and Jonah. The problem, now, is determining the 
manner in which to proceed methodologically. ‘The next step is to 
observe both Jonah and Joel independently, to ascertain shared 
vocabulary, in order to determine which text is dependent on the 
Exodus Vorlage. 

First, the attribute formula and those passages which echo it con- 
fessionally must be tabulated. Scharbert states that the Textgestalt of 
this confession formula found in Exod 34:6 represents its earliest 
attestation.??? Allen has shown that there are eight well defined 
citations of this Bekenntnisformel in scripture, and beyond these, there 
are many other which also allude to 10.28% Below is Exod 34:6-7 fol- 
lowed by the eight passages that reiterate this attribute formulary 
as a creedal statement. 

PBN) TOIT OBS TIN Dum map ow TT, | nm корс vagos mm 7507) Exod 34:6 
tup Mag qe | TPB пр жо прл Nem? SUB) Tip ND: OA? ЛОП ЛЫ! 7 
payin) owe oy mis yay) 

mar nr чре при x? прл эше) np ND 700-27) Dax "s mim Num 14:18 

vat on) mus» miror 

SPIN) TOTIN TAg T Dum BT ON CX TAN Ps 86:15 

STON 2m EUN JAN лл) qm ax Ps 103:8 

Sep» DAN JIN TTP шт pan Ps 145:8 

1397 79021 12902 mim пру xP прл n3poT іт Bex a8 mim Nah. 1:3 

gn PIN um 

EN JIN кїл DIT unc» OD TPR mar oc) ПУЗ 03227 wp Joel 2:13 
APT OY Bm 797727) 

Poe "укор Cob Ty aT пуп my л cwn Tit рх Sean Jonah 4:2 
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Ep TOTEN DER TR DIN FUTON TIAN 7р СР Ср ngon 1929 “ATP 

mp yay 

DNO) DRITTE Wwe) Шар mus TUN TRID DN) БАШ man Neh 9:17 
(OPI К?) TONY AT CENTS Dim qun HA ПЇҖ TAN) 702 OT? 207 


Scharbert’s research has pointed out that the attribute formula has 
undergone a development from a collective to an individualized sense 
of retribution.?®* The deletion of the retributive characteristics of 
Yahweh is typical of the postexilic era. 


Die nachexilischen Frommen haben, vielleicht unter dem Eindruck 
der Theologie Jeremias und Ezechiels, fiir das letztlich Entscheidende 
in der Beziehung zu Gott erst recht die eigene sittliche Haltung der 
einzelnen Generation angesehen. Deshalb tilgen sie aus der Formel 
die Bemerkung über die «Tausende» und interessieren sich überhaupt 
nur noch für den ersten Teil, für dieVerheissung an diejenigen, die 
Gott lieben; sie lassen in ihren Gebeten, in denen sie an die Liebe und 
Gnade Gottes appellieren, den Zweiten Teil ganz weg. Dass auch sie 
keinewegs leugnen, in die Schuld der Vater irgendwie verstrickt zu 
sein, zeigt das für das nachexilische Beten geradezu charakteristische 
Bekenntnis der eigenen und der Väter Siinden.?°° 


Scharbert’s analysis is certainly correct. However, one should note that 
Joel’s book ends with a portion of the second half of the retribution 
Bekenntnisformel. Vhis can be clearly seen in 4:21: трк? DAT MPN. 
‚Joel does retain a negated use of the language of the retributive 
character of Yahweh.?99 Since this echo lies in the second half of 
the book, after Yahweh’s favorable answer, it naturally is reversed 
so that Judah and Jerusalem become exempt from bloodshed. 
Joel’s use of the attribute formula is offered as a last ditch effort 
to redeem the people from Yahweh’s threatened DOL. The Gattung 
of 2:12-14 is a bipartite call to national repentance.??/ This alone 
makes it unique among all other creedal usages of this confession 
formula. His use of the first half of the attribute formula is intended 
to create hope for the diversion of the DOL by the nation’s atten- 


281 Scharbert, *Formgeschichte und Exegese von Ex 34, 6 f und Seiner Paral- 
lelen,” 149-150. 

285 Scharbert, “Formgeschichte und Exegese von Ex 34,6 f. und Seiner Paral- 
lelen," 149. 

286 For a somewhat different but related idea see: Scoralick, Gottes Gütte und 
Gottes Zorn, 174. 

287 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 77. See also Scharbert 
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f und Seiner Parallelen,” 133. 
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dance at the temple. Only the first half of the formula emphasizes 
the compassionate character of Yahweh, which is appropriated 
at this juncture. This formula only contains four of the predicate 
adjectives which define his compassionate nature. The text form 
of Exod 34:6 contains five predicate adjectives. Joel lacks the last 
predicate adjective MAX. His formula reverses the word order (Jr 
Turm) from Exod 34:6 (1327) e? оқ). This ordering is only matched 
by Ps 145:8 (BINT 7330), Jon 4:2 (BINT png AMX), and by an 
expanded prefixed attribute in Neh 9:17 (37 ninao mw max 
DIT), whereas Psalms 86:15 (m EAT ON "YN, DR) and 103:8 
(MIT nim Bi?) begin with the traditional formula, as found in 
Exod 34. This points to a mixed form in the postexilic era. These 
divergencies may be due in part to an oral recollection of the formula, 
textual fluidity, common liturgical use, or a free rendition. 

This itemization of scriptural allusions shows that Joel’s tabulation 
of the Bekenntnisformel is almost verbatim to Jonah’s. The only differ- 
ence between them is that Jonah's formula begins with the appro- 
priation of the confession addressing Yahweh in the second person 
qunm ow THX ^» "Cnr `D). The text in Jonah 4:2-3 is a report of 
his prayer to Yahweh. This appropriation of the confession formula 
in the second person is natural in its context as an address of the 
prophet to Yahweh. However, this appropriation by the narrator is 
closer to the text in Exodus than in Joel. This is evident by Yahweh's 
self characterization disclosure in Exod 34:6: ON mm | mim xp” 
DAR) "Oen 20) E'SN FIN Tum DIN. If the narrator is utilizing 
Joel’s attribute formula, then he supplies the term ?X from Exod 
34:6. The two occurrences of ^2 in Jon 4:2bf point to the citation 
characteristics of this utterance.?9? 

In contrast, Joe's use of ^2 is causal, placing the basis for the 
prayer squarely upon the compassionate character of Yahweh, so as 
to avert disaster. His use of the attribute formula is addressed to the 
nation. The use of the personal pronoun N17, attached to the first 
pair of predicate adjectives in 2:13 ("BN NIT DIN) 7077), func- 
tions to set the attribute formula in the third person. This shows the 
necessary adaptation that texts go through when they are resignified 
for the present context. 

Only Joel and Jonah’s attribute formula is appended by a state- 


288 Beroler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 231. 
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ment referring to Yahweh’s ability to relent nz 22 Em,» The 
presence of these appended notes demonstrates the cognizance of 
Yahweh’s avenging characteristics (Exod 34:7). Thus, it is not a denial 
of Yahweh's vengeance, but the willingness to show his kindness. The 
suffixed attribute formula in Joel and Jonah shows the theological 
understanding of God’s willingness to relent, predicated by proper 
human response (Jer 18:5-12, Ezek 18). It is Jeremiah that broaches 
the discussion of Yahweh’s willingness to relent from his intended 
punishment.?9?? From this, a certain universal theological notion 
develops. This uniqueness is what confirms the relationship between 
Joel and Jonah, and points to a dependency by one of them upon the 
other. Dozeman tries to show that each text is dependent on Exodus 
for its construction. What 1s strangely missing 1s a reasoned account 
for the presence of this suffixed phrase in both texts. The appendage 
of OF] as a participle is patterned from the participles of the second 
half of the attribute formula in Exod. 34:7b: ре Пр? X? npn 
pay oy) mov?» mia ciror 0702-00 niig Ds. The parti- 
cipial construction in both texts makes Dozeman's proposition all 
the more unlikely. The use of the niphal participle could not have 
occurred in both texts independently. 

This midrashic complex construction in both Joel and Jonah is 
an allusion most likely taken from Exod 32:12b: JEN Domo 210 
7229 nz» Bn. The transformation of the niphal imperative 
Dr into a participle shows a theological patternization of the attri- 
bute formula. This shows a fully cognizant theological resignification 
of its appropriation. 

This leads to Joel 2:14, where another phrase occurs in both texts. 
Note the comparisons below. 

DDR nyr? FON TDI n233 PION WRIT OFT mw? zT р Joel 2:14 
Tax кот iag [ID 25) DORT oon aw vion Jonah 3:9 


Joel’s use of the rhetorical question in у. 14a ПП AW? 27V ^2 
is another phrase that also occurs in Jonah 3:9, which states 
the following DIN 238° 777m. The context of this phrase in 
Jonah occurs outside of the discussion of the attribute formula, 


289 This most likely develops the prophetic tradition stemming from Jeremiah 
18:7-10; 26:3, 13, 19 and 42:10. See Schmitt, “‘Reue Gottes’ im Joelbuch und in 
Exodus 32-34,” 297, 300. 
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but 1s still inseparably connected to it by the context. In Jonah, 
the narrator places the phrase on the lips of the king of Assyria. 
If one, then, compares Jonah 3:9 with Exod 32:12b: Tin DW 
FAVI TVIT by Dmm) "BN, one can see that Jonah closely follows 
this text. This shows that the narrator of Jonah has appropriated 
this passage from Exodus and has adapted it to the Assyrian nation. 
This bold transformation is significant in our discussion between Joel 
and Jonah. The fact that Jonah borrows from Exod 32:12b becomes 
the definitive factor for determining the dependency between the 
Joel and Jonah. Textually, it points to Joe's dependency on Jonah 
and not the other way around. Joel’s text is further removed, than 
Jonah's text, from the Textgestalt of the attribute formula found in 
Exod 34:6, or the context of chs. 32-34. 

Bergler points out that the phrase 7283 X7) occurs in both Jon 
1:6bB and 3:9. The phrase in ch. 1, which is in the mouth of the 
ship's captain imploring Jonah to cry out to his gods, is designed 
to be an intratextual echo of the voice of the Assyrian king in 3:9b. 
Bergler states, “Joel 2,14a entspricht nur Jon 3,9a (ohne ЕЛЭ). 
Die Geschlossenheit von Jon 3,9 und seine spiegelbildliche Veranker- 
ung in Jon | sprechen darum eindeutig gegen die Abhangigkeit von 
Joel.”?9! Thus, the case can be made that Joel is dependent on Jonah, 
based on the fact that the narrator of Jonah made an appropriation 
of Exod 32 in 3:9. From this fact, it also can be maintained that the 
appositional use of ?& in Jonah 4:2, and the second occurrence of 
^2 as recitative, are further supporting indicators that the narrator’s 
Vorlage 1s the Exodus text. 

Jonah’s text alludes to Exod 32-34 in the following way: First, in 
4:3, Jonah asks for his life to be taken away: ‘WEIN NIP mm my) 
"napi 2^2 ^25. Jonah’s request for death is made from a 
midrashic complex of Exod 14:12: 3333: AWX 7338 npwou 12 
чар 15 aim > mus пуз wan Элп чко шол DON 

:333:3 han mimm. "The second part of the compound 
allusion comes from Elijah' s request for death in 1 Kgs 19:4b: 
"NINA (DIN Deck сэз WH] пр mim про 33 | WNN. The strength 
of the Exodus passage is that it not only parallels Jonah's request 
to die, but it also places the phrase, “was this not my word when I 
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was in my own land,” into the mouth of Jonah. It is originally put 
forward as a statement of the rebelling Israelites.??? The parallel is 
seen very clearly in what the Israelites said, “Was this not the word 
which we spoke to you in Egypt.” The narrator of Jonah is creat- 
ing a midrashic complex by fusing two scriptural traditions. One 
concerning the Israelites and the other concerning the typology 
to Elijah. Both contain statements of unbelief. This shows that the 
Jonah’s narrator is echoing textual traditions to build up the rebel- 
liousness of the prophet. 

Magonet also shows another lexical parallel from Exod 32:19ba: 
möh NTN") concerning Moses’ anger, which he claims is transferred 
by allusion into Jonah’s anger in Jon 4:1b: #7 m). Although there 
is a lexical connection, Magonet’s assertion should not be pressed. 
A lexical parallel does not, by itself, prove to be an allusion. There 
must be a logical reason to appropriate the language, so that the 
allusion functions contextually. Moses’ anger against the Israelites 
over the golden calf incident can not be resignified to Jonah’s anger 
over Yahweh’s decision to relent from inflicting punishment. 

It is now necessary to focus on the function of Jonah in Joel. 
The most important reason for the appropriation of the attribute 
formula from Jonah has to do with the liturgical genre of national 
repentance. Jonah’s formula provides the best Textgestalt for Joel’s 
purposes, since it contains the second appended midrashic allusion in 
2:13b: 271722 Bm. Below are the formulas given in Joel 2:13aß-b 
and also in Jonah 4:2b for the ease of comparison: 

supr OFT FOND DER JIN NY] DIT minos OD TPN тїп зң uw Joel 2:13 

VY PY оп FONT EUN JIN DIN TOR TaN 2 nyi °p Jonah 4:2b 


It is the appended statement concerning the possibility of Yahweh’s 
relenting of evil (12737722. ON) that Joel seizes upon for his call 
to repentance. 

Joel accommodates and adapts the confession formula from Jonah 
4:2, which is addressed in the second person as a prayer to Yahweh. 
His appropriation demands that the formula be put into the third 
person for his genre (the national call to repentance). These two dif- 
ferent aspects of address indicate the disparities that exist between 


292 See Magonet, Form and Meaning: Studies in Literary Techniques in the Book of 
onah, 74. Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 230. 
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them. Jonah's text is marked by the recitative "2, which shows that 
this speech is quoting Exodus. The formula is shortened to four 
predicate adjectives instead of five, and also reverses the first two 
predicate adjectives of Yahweh’s character (0177) PITOR), as in 
Exod 34:6 (фт 2379 5%). Joel deletes the term YN because he has 
prefaced the attribute formula with his prophetic reiteration?’ of the 
call to “turn to Yahweh your God” (v.13aß: DZ^72N Tm ow 321). 
Thus, he shapes and transforms the antecedent text using the name 
of Yahweh as the covenant deity. 

Joel’s resignification continues (2:13b) with the insertion of the 
third person personal pronoun Ni after the first pair of predicate 
adjectives. This is his own contribution and transformation of the 
attribute formula. No other formula contains this third person pro- 
noun. To this degree the prophet his leaves his mark on the ongoing 
development of the tradition. 

The second most important aspect of Joel’s use of Jonah’s attribute 
formula is its recontextualization. In Jonah, the prophet complains 
to Yahweh concerning his disgust with the reversal of his message of 
the Assyrians’ destruction. The prophet adapts a highly covenantal 
confession of Israel’s God as the basis in order to show the man- 
ner in which Yahweh interacts with the nations. This indicates the 
narrator’s universalistic application of the attribute formula that 
Yahweh’s compassionate character 1s available to all nations, as in Jer 
18:5-10. What the prophet essentially does, by way of intertextuality, 
is to say that if God is willing to pardon the Assyrians, he will be all 
the more willing to have compassion on his covenant people, if they 
return to Yahweh with a sincere heart. In this manner, Joel offers 
the nation hope in this hour of impending judgment. His utilization 
of Jonah’s text is the very heart of his message, and suggests that 
it is well known to his audience. Bergler has also made a similar 
observation in the following statement: 


Das Anknüpfen an die erfolgreiche Heidenbitte garantiert den entspre- 
chenden Erfolg der Umkehr und Reue Gottes. Dabei interessiert Joel 
gerade die Zukunftsaspek: Wahrend die Darstellung des Jonabuches 
mit der Umkehr der Niviviten und der damit verbundenen Gottes 
schließt, akzentuiert Joel ihrekonkreten Auswirkungen.??* 


?95 Dozeman's keen observation of the structural analysis for 2:12-14 has been 
utilized. See Dozeman, “Inner-Biblical Interpretation of Yahweh's Gracious and 
Compassionate Character," 108 JBL (1989): 207-223. See especially 210 ff. 

251 See Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 230. 
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Intertextually, Joe's appropriation of the attribute formula is cov- 
enantal by definition.??? His use of the Jonah Bekenntnisformel has 
recaptured its original use for the covenant people of God. This 
scriptural allusion is the hinge upon which the book turns. The 
prophet calls upon this text to lead the nation to repentance. Joel 
has repatriated this tradition from its universalized application (Assyria) 
for the benefit of his own people. The repatriated attribute for- 
mula cements the covenantal character of the book for the reader 
and assists in explaining Yahweh's favorable answer. Its function 
in Exod 34 is to restore the covenant, which has been ruptured at 
the incident of the golden calf.?% It shows Yahweh's willingness 
to maintain covenantal fidelity, through a divine self-revelation to 
Moses concerning Yahweh’s character. It is important to understand 
that even though Joel appropriates the exilic formula from Jonah, 
it does not negate the fact that Exod 34 also has a part to play in 
this intertextual matrix. Bakhtin’s dialogic understanding of the 
word’s Vorleben is, likewise, systemically bound up and inseparable 
with its Nachleben: 


The life of the word is contained in the transfer from one mouth to 
another, from one context to another context, from one social collec- 
tive to another, from one generation to another generation. In this 
process the word does not forget its own path and cannot completely 
free itself from the power of these concrete contexts into which it 
has entered.??? 


Just as this reformulated confession unmistakably directs the reader 
to itself (Jonah), it, likewise, can not forget to remind the reader of 
its original formulation, or Urleben (Exod 34). The word is caught 
up in an intertextual web of its past-related contexts, which is now 
recalled into service to return home again once more. Judah's need 
of repentance in the post-exilic era not only mirrors the message of 
the book of Jonah, but also of the nation's own previous need in the 
wilderness. Thus, the word, as Bakhtin notes, does not forget its path 
from one social collective to another, nor from one generation to the 
next. Therefore, Jocl's call to repentance has an important intertextual 


295 Moberly, At the Mountain of God: Story and Theology in Exodus 32-34 (JSOTSup 
22; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1983), 83. 

296 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 80. 

297 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 202. 
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function, which is refracted through the medium of Israel's authori- 
tative literature.??? On the one hand, Joel’s repatriated confession 
formula from Jonah functions to particularize the universal character 
of Yahweh, but on the other hand, he acknowledges Judah’s own 
incomprehensibility of knowing God's will along with the nations. 
This underscores the vital hermeneutical principle of comparative 
midrash, which James Sanders explains: 


To emphasize God as Redeemer in reading a passage or tradition is to 
stress the freedom of the grace of God; to emphasize God as Creator 
of all is to stress the freedom of the God of grace. They must be held 
in tension and not let one collapse into the оег.2°% 


Joel understands that if God could relent from judging Assyria, 
he then could surely relent from bringing the dreadful DOL 
against his own people. However, with Joel’s ex-appropriation of the 
incomprehensibility statement from the book of Jonah in 3:9a 
(am 210° 071° CA), he seizes upon the hermeneutics of the freedom 
of God. Thus, the prophet tightly holds in tension, both the pos- 
sibilities of God as Redeemer and God as Creator, which leads the 
people to rend their hearts and not their garments. 

Joel expounds the covenant ideology in 14b, instead of following 
Jonah 3:9b in its negative outlook. He combines the question with a 
positive thought that Yahweh could leave behind a blessing, which 
has to do with restoring the relationship with God through sacrifice. 
God supplies and accepts the sacrifice made with a whole heart. 
Allen has made a keen observation when he states that 2:21-27 1s a 
commentary on the divine benefits of the blessings of the covenant 
2:14b.?9? The prophet's use of the term 7272 is his way of encap- 
sulating the restoration of the covenant. The following scriptures, 
Deut 28:25, 38, and 41, are the background upon which 1 Kgs 8:33 
ff. is constructed. This concerns the curse which comes on account 
of disobedience. ‘Thus, Joel’s use of 1273 in 2:14b is an intertextual 
offer of hope, echoing the blessings of Yahweh in Deut 28:1-14 and 
Deut 7:13-14.30! 

It is important to document Joel’s parallels to Zephaniah’s DOL 


298 See Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose,” 195. 

299 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 188. 

300 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 81-82. 
9?! Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 82. 
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on the thematic level.°°? He has heavily relied upon this source for 
the framing of his own Day of Yahweh motif. Zephaniah has likewise 
issued a call to repentance to the Judeans concerning the Day of 
the Lord (587 B.C.E). Looking into his prophecy, one can see that 
Joel basically follows Zephaniah’s thematic structure. This is seen 
in the latter’s description concerning the DOL (1:7-18), where there 
is a threat of Yahweh’s military retribution. ‘This is the criterion 
upon which he calls the community to gather together and repent 
(2:1), with the hope that Yahweh may hide those who are humble 
on the DOL (2:2-3). Joel has a parallel call to this, but his sum- 
mons develops along different lines (1 Kgs 8). This type of thematic 
equivalence is seen in Ps 103, with respect to the attribute formula. 
Joel does not use Zephaniah’s language, but uses it as a model to 
develop his theme. The difference between the texts is that the DOL 
in Joel is able to be averted. ‘This is not the case in Zephaniah, there 
they could only hope to be hidden on the Day of Yahweh’s wrath 
2:3bb. Both Zephaniah’s use of "oW and Joel’s use of 27° %3 show 
that Yahweh is sovereign, and alone retains freedom in judgment. 
Therefore, Joel’s knowledge of Zephaniah acts as a catalyst to frame 
his call of repentance from Jonah’s account. 


2.10.2. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:15-17: The Second Call of 
Instructions for Priests to Proclaim a National Fast at the Temple and 
Instructions for Their Laments 


The thematic element of the call to the temple for national repen- 
tance (1:14 and 2:15) is a theologically devised plan, based upon 
1 Kgs 8.9? Allen has noted that vv. 15-17 represent the prophet's 
instructions, which provide for the practical implementation of the 
lament.?* He calls upon the whole community, with no exceptions, 
to appear at the temple, and now takes up the lament language. 
Once again, he draws from the language found in 2:1, and also in 
Jonah.?9 Lastly, in 2:17, he uses portions of Ps 79 to construct his 
own lamentation, which the priests are to cry out to God on behalf 
of the people.?9 


9? Teremias, Die Reue Gottes. Aspekte alttestamentlicher Gottesvorstellung, 93. 
303 Meißner, Bücher Joel und Obadja, 104. 

301 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 82. 

305 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 226-27. 

306 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 83-84. 
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He commands the priests to weep between the porch and the 
altar. Lexically, the phrase nim now T3 is notably similar 
to Ezek 8:16, which provides the tradition for place in which the 
priests minister. It is instructive to note that 1 Kgs 8:64 has the altar 
of burnt offering in front of the first temple.??7 The same plan was 
kept in the Second Temple period (1 Macc 7:36).308 


2.10.2.1. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:1 5а: The Instructions for Priests to 
Blow the Trumpet 
In 2:1 the trumpet blast has a militaristic emphasis, but at the same 
time it retains its religious connotation.°°9 In 2:15 the emphasis is 
cultic in nature, and functions exegetically to implement the alarm 
blast of 2:1. The repetitious use of the allusion is now so over- 
clouded by its earlier use in 2:1 that it is hard to see past it to Jer 
4:5, 6:1, and Hos 5:8, and 8:1. In effect, the phrase has become an 
intratextual allusion to 2:1 and 1:14.310 

The only allusional characteristic that now remains is the reflection 
of Num 10:9, which ties the national lament to a military threat. Joel 
chooses the term ^23 because it is intertextually influenced from 
the dominant texts of Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Hosea. Since the 
trumpets function as instruments of prayer,?!! it is just as appropri- 
ate to see their theological influence in this text, as it is in 2:1. The unit 
2:15-17 is closely connected to 2:1-11 by the motifs of the enemy 
sketch and its cultic Sitz im Leben. 


2.10.2.2. Joels Use of Scripture in v. 17ba: Instructions for Priestly 
Laments for Yahweh to Spare His People 

Joel’s dependence on Jonah is centered on the appropriation the term 
OT, for his own development of the call to repentance. In Jonah, 
Or! functions as an interpretive term for DM} in 4:2. This is the high 
point of Jonah’s message of universalism (Jon 4:10-11). If Yahweh 
is willing to save the great city of Nineveh, then might not Yahweh 
spare Jerusalem, with whom his covenant is established? Joel’s use 


307 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 83. 

308 See also the Talmud in Middoth 5:1. 

309 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, 67. 

310 See also Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 69. 

311 See J. Milgrom, Numbers 12722 (JPS Torah Commentary; New York: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1990), 75. 
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of Jonah reverses the theme of universalism in his preference for 
Israelite particularism.?!? This allusion helps anticipate the favorable 
answer from Yahweh in vv. 18-20. 


2.10.2.3. Joels Use of Scripture in v.17bB-y: The Lament to Yahweh to 
Not Give His Inheritance Over to the Nations 
Joel’s dependence on Ps 79 contains substantial lexical ties to 
v. 17. The psalm begins with the term 77m, which Joel takes 
up in v. 17. Note the following parallels of this psalm with Joel’s 
text: DD TNS 20 Ama mu WE DIOR nox vim 79:1 
‘oy novi пх 120 Wap. 313 The ‘psalmist uses the term 7270 
in Ps 79:4: srmiano> obpy 205 ајә» mern, аго. It is used 
again also in v. 12 as a request for requital upon their enemies: 
DIUN "Dean TUR ona an DE П ON only. учоо awn. 

A formal parallel occurs in Ps 79:10: DT’ fox TPR Erin AN? na. 
This comes closest to the question that Joel puts forward in v. 17b8: 
1779 TR DAVI WAN? 7199. The only difference between Joel’s 
text and Ps 79:10 is that the former uses OY instead of the latter’s 
^33. When one takes into account Joel’s call for a communal lament 
in vv. 15-17, and that Ps 79 is a communal lament,*!* the plausi- 
bility of Joel’s use of this psalm becomes more evident. This psalm 
most likely has its origins in the events of 587 B.C.E. concerning the 
destruction of the land and the temple.?!? A similar situation now 
confronts Joel's generation. His prophetic ministry functions as that 
of a watchman, who warns the nation of an approaching enemy 
attack in 2:1-11.?!° The prophet finds, in Ps 79, the appropriate 


312 Joel’s entire prophetic outlook shares Jonah's steadfast, particularistic ideol- 
ogy, and indicates the reason that he expropriates Jonah’s universalistic prophecies 
and repatriates them. 

313 Tt is important to note that 1 Kgs 8 mentions 777} three times (vv. 36, 51, 
and 53). Each of these references occur within a context of imploring God for for- 
giveness that their land or inheritance may be restored. Note how v. 36 promises 
restoration of the land with rain after the people appeal to God at the temple: 


ST тпл суйл "DONT? Tan TTB NBC? T29) mus роо | NHN) v. 36 
aM? 809 DDDITUN ASIN! DON Up пру naso? CUN 


314 Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part 2, and Lamentations (FO TL 15; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2001), 100 ff. See also Kraus, Psalms 60-150 A Commentary, 132 ff. M. 
Tate, Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), 296-303. 

315 Kraus, Psalms 60-150 A Commentary, 134. 
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words with which to instruct the priests. This passage begins with a 
Jahwerede to sound the alarm from Zion (2:1). The psalmist's request 
for Yahweh's requital upon those who destroy his inheritance also 
has parallels in 4:1 ff. For these reasons, it 1s logical to understand 
that Joel 2:17 alludes to Ps 79. 

Joel’s resignification of the clause OTIP iN DALI WAX’ 7227) 
fits into his enemy sketch, which begins in 2:2ba: C332] 27 DV. It 
brings the unit to a close with an zclusio through the use of the term 
Ov. There seems to be no other reason that Joel would alter the 
term. This confirms the enemy sketch laid out in 2:1-11. Since Ps 
79 deals with the Babylonian destruction of their 77711 it provides 
the appropriate analogy from which Joel can recontextualize his 
message. 

Lastly, Schmitt makes the following comment concerning the 
parallel passages between Moses' intercession to Yahweh over the 
inheritance, and Joel’s priestly instructions concerning the same in 
2:1 7 

Ahnlich argumentiert die Fürbitte des Mose in Ex 32,12f die undauch 
in der zur gleichen »spätdeuteronomistischen« Schicht gehörenden 
Parallelein Dtn 9,26-29. Beachtenswert ist, dass in diesem Zusam- 
menhang sowhohl in Dtn 9,26-29 also auch in Joel 2,17 Israel also 
»Erbe« (mm) Jahwes bezeichnet wird, um damit Jahwes Verheißung 


an die Erzvater und seine herausführung aus Agypten in Erinnerung 
zu rufen (vgl. auch 1 Kön 8,51).3'7 


2.11. Conclusion to Joels Use of Scripture in 1:2-2:17 


The study of the use of scripture in the first half of the book of 
Joel shows that one can no longer approach the interpretation of 
scripture monologically, from a purely linguistic, semantic, and lexi- 
cal basis.?!? Rather, the recognition of antecedent texts reveals the 
profound importance of double-voiced speech for the interpretation 
of texts. One must give an account for the presuppositions of an 


317 Schmitt, “Reue Gottes’ im Joelbuch und in Exodus 32-34,” 303. See also 
Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex “Yom Yahweh’ in the Book 
of Joel,” 104 ff. 

318 See Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, 181-182. Bakhtin calls his herme- 
neutical enterprise metalinguistics in counter distinction from lingusitics. See also 
Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 200-201. 
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evoked text.?!? Exegesis must, likewise, address the hermeneutics 
involved in the use of the second anterior voice, or it will fail to 
fully explain the intersection of textual surfaces. 

In addition to the above, this chapter has also shown that Joel 
takes into account the genre and thematic content from which he 
appropriates his intertexts. ‘This is observed in his introductory didac- 
tic call to attention, which is an absorption of both the didactic 
instructions (Exod 10:2 and Ps 78:1-8) and the thematic content of 
the locusts. This aspect shows the logical reasons that Joel would 
look to these texts. This is also evident from his use of Nah 2:10b, 
where the prophet searches (277) the prophetic texts for occurrences 
of enemy sketches. Similar results are also noted in the lament genre 
of the Day of Yahweh, recorded in both Ezek 30 and Isa 13. Joel 
frames his DOL threat around his communal call to lament and 
adapts its voice to his own particular use. The point to be noted 1s 
that these texts and genres are both appropriate and logical funds 
from which to draw intertextual allusions. Lastly, it is shown that 
1 Kgs 8 serves as a base text from which the prophet prescribes a 
national call to repentance at the temple, in order to alleviate the 
effects of the drought, locust, and military threat. 

The midrashic use of scripture, in Joel 1:2-2:17, has shown that 
it is primarily used as a prophetic critique, according to Sanders’ 
hermeneutics of comparative midrash. This methodology is also 
congruent with Bakhtin’s double-voiced speech. These hermeneu- 
tics deal precisely with the function of scripture in Joel. The second 
voice is a vital part of the text, whose utterance operates within it. 
According to the hermeneutic of prophetic critique (1:2-2:17) the 
antecedent voice acts as a didactic method of admonition, which 
is shown by its role of reversal. These allusions operate from the 
prophet’s Deuteronomistic ideology. This is underscored by Joel’s 
intertextual use of Jonah’s Bekenntnisformel of Yahweh’s character 
and through the prescriptive text of 1 Kgs 8. Drought, locust and 
military threat are outlined as graded judgments for departing from 
Yahweh and his covenant. Restoration 1s secured by repentance 
and supplication to Yahweh at the temple. Thus, by paying close 
attention to Joel’s intertexts, one is able to hear each voice echoed 
through its activation. These intertexts, in the first half of the book, 
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are inherently hostile to Joel’s audience, but they are designed to 
lead the nation into dialogue with Yahweh. This study has shown 
that the use of intertextual reversals is in congruence with both the 
hermeneutics of comparative midrash and Kristevan/Bakhtinian 
dialogism. Joel’s use of scripture functions subversively and polemi- 
cally toward Judah's monologistic ideology, which has separated the 
nation from Yahweh (1:2-2:11). 


En méme temps, la mimesis et le language poétique engagent plus 
qu'un débate intra-idéologique: ils « contestent »le principe méme de 
Pidéologique, car ils déplient Punicité du thétique (condition du sens et 
de la signification) et empêchent sa théologisation."??? 


The function of the intertextual reversals speaks of the :deological 
debate in which the nation finds itself. Joel’s use of allusion is used as 
a second voice in his message to bring the nation to repentance. The 
subversive role of intertextuality in 1:2-2:17 shows that the prophet 
is trying to prevent the nation's monologistic existence in isolation 
from Yahweh (2:12-14). This is evidenced in the text because the 
grain and libation offerings are divinely cut off from the house of 
Yahweh (1:13). The nation's monologue has brought them to the 
precipice of death. There is no fellowship, nor dialogue between the 
covenant partners. Thus, the function of scripture in Joel (1:2-2:17) 
is understood as an intra-ideological debate with his contemporaries. 

The transformational process of Joel’s message is two fold. On a 
linguistic/literary level, the resignification of scripture assists in the 
production of a nouvelle articulation of life. On an existential level, the 
prophet’s compelling message calls for a societal transformation, 
which acknowledges no distinction between sex, age, class, or hier- 
archical stratification.??! The function of scripture in Joel represents 
a challenge to regnant ideological factors, which calls for nothing 
less than a révolution sociale (2:12-17).??? 

This study of Joel, in this section, has shown that the appropriation 
and resignification of texts takes into account lexical, thematic, literary 
traditions and genres as part of its criteria. In addition, it functions 


320 Kristeva, La Révolution du Langage Poétique, 61. 
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from a hermeneutic of prophetic critique in the call to repentance. 
Therefore, one who takes the heuristic approach to the appropriation 
of scripture seriously succeeds in discerning the hermeneutics of its 
resignification at the intersection of textual surfaces. 


CHAPTER THREE 


JOEL'S USE OF SCRIPTURE IN 2:18-27: 
YAHWEH'S GRACIOUS RESPONSE 
TO JUDAH'S LAMENTATION 


3.1. Introduction to Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:18-27 


The second half of the book of Joel contains Yahweh’s gracious 
acceptance of the nation's perceived repentance, with two distinct 
oracles of salvation. The prophet’s speech abruptly ends at 2:17, and 
is followed by a lengthy Yahweh speech. There is no actual reference 
made to the response of Joel’s message by his contemporaries. The 
prophet's critical chronotopic (time/space) moment exists in the gap 
between vv. 17 and 18. According to Bakhtin, chronotopes are: 


... the organising centres for the fundamental narrative events of a 
novel. The chronotope is the place where the knots of narrative are 
ted and untied. It can be said without qualification that to them 
belongs the meaning that shapes narrative.! 


The narrative gap functions as an active method to force the readers 
to untie the knot for themselves, in a moment of dialogie imagination 
as participants of the text. The ancient rabbis used the phrase 
"X507 50% m Prob (This verse says, “interpret me”), when there was 
a Torah passage that cried out for a midrashic interpretation.? In like 
manncer, this gap forces the reader to create his/her own midrash. 

It is important to note that the prophet does not narrate the peo- 
ple's response to his message, but defers all judgment to Yahweh. He 
alone is able to determine the heart of this people. Bakhtin's literary 
theory states that humans speak and interact with an awareness of 
a third person. For Bakhtin, this can and does at times include the 
concept of God. He calls this third party the superaddressee. In. this 
work, Yahweh is the superaddressee, who now enters the dialogue, 
in accordance with his covenantal character of fidelity and loving- 


kindness (2:13). 


! Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 250. 
? See Rashi on Bereshit 37:20. 
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.. in addition to this addressee (the second party), the author of the 
utterance, with a greater or lesser awareness, presupposes a higher 
superaddressee (third), whose absolutely just responsive understand- 
ing is presumed, either in some metaphysical distance or in distant 
historical time (the loophole addressee). In various ages and with vari- 
ous understandings of the world, this superaddressee and his ideally 
true responsive understanding assume various ideological expressions 
(God, absolute truth, the court of dispassionate human conscience, the 
people, the court of history, science, and so forth). 

The author can never turn over his whole self and his speech work 
to the complete and final will of addressees who are on hand or nearby 
(after all, even the closest descendents can be mistaken), and always 
presupposes (with a greater or lesser degree of awareness) some higher 
instancing of responsive understanding that can distance itself in various 
directions. Each dialogue takes place as if against the background of 
the responsive understanding of an invisibly present third party who 
stands above all the participants in the dialogue (partners)...—he is a 
constituent aspect of the whole utterance, who, under deeper analysis, 
can be revealed in it.’ 


This aptly summarizes the dialogical activity in the second half of 
the book, in accordance with 2:14 (“Who knows if he will turn and 
relent?”). In the Jahwerede (2:18-4:21), the prophet turns over his whole 
speech to Yahweh (the superaddressee), who alone has an “absolutely 
just responsive understanding” towards the hearts of his people 
(2:13). The gap, and Yahweh’s response, guides the reader to the 
correct understanding concerning the way to perceive the nation’s 
reception of Joel’s message. In this manner, the author places the 
interpretation of Yahweh’s response in the hands of the reader. The 
chronotopic turning points of meeting, threshold and chance are plot- 
ted into the narrative gap,* through which the reader is enjoined 
to vicariously recreate the drama of the suppliants at the temple. 
It should be noted that the gap between 2:17 and 18 has caused 
problems in the history of the text's interpretation.? 

In this chapter, the voice of the superaddressee is examined inter- 
textually. The last chapter focuses on the function of scripture in 
Joel according to the hermeneutics of prophetic critique and call to 


3 Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays, 126-127. 

* Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 94-98; 111-121; 248-249. 

? 'The reading adopted here (v. 18) follows the Masoretic pointing. Some scholars 
since Merx have opted to repoint the text as jussives to continue the intoned priestly 
prayer from v. 17. An important contribution to biblical textual gaps has been made 
by Boyarin. See Daniel Boyarin, Jntertextuality and the Reading of Midrash, 41-49. 
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repentance. ‘This chapter focuses on the function of scripture in the 
Jahwerede, according to the hermeneutics of constituency.° This deals 
specifically with Yahweh’s covenantal support, and acts of salva- 
tion on behalf of Judah and the land. Yahweh’s anticipated answer 
(ipo AN?) mm 12% 2:19а) to Judah’s pleas for forgiveness reverses 
the effects of natural disasters, in accordance with the appended nota- 
tion of Yahweh's willingness to repent from doing harm (2:1 3aB-b).’ 
It promises a glorious restoration of the natural order and bountiful 
supply of food. Hence, the people come to know Yahweh’s name 
and abiding presence (2:27). This confirms Bakhtin’s understanding 
of dialogism that ... “every word is directed toward an answer and 
cannot escape the profound influence of the answering word that it 
anticipates."? This correctly captures the reader’s expectation when 
one comes to v. 18. The answer, however, does not come from the 
people’s response to the prophet’s message, but Yahweh’s response 
to the people’s cry of confession. 

In order to participate in the anticipated answer, one must study 
the dialogic nature of the word. This chapter continues in this 
endeavor to discover the function of the word at the intersection 
of textual spaces, in order to understand the manner in which the 
prophet resignifies the antecedent tradition, through its synchronous 
recontextualization. In this way, one is able to grasp the manner in 
which these anterior voices speak through the Yahweh speech to the 
community's Sıtz im Leben in the Second Temple period. 

James Sanders has devoted much of his scholarly attention to 
canonical criticism and comparative midrash. ‘The primary character- 
ization of the canonization process is its “adaptability and stability."? 
These marks are also observed in what Bakhtin calls re-accentuation 
in classic works of literature: 


The process of re-accentuation is enormously significant in the history 
of literature. Every age re-accentuates in its own way the works of 


5 The use of prophetic critique and constituent hermeneutics are modes of 
thought whereby the biblical writer discerns the historical hour glass of salvation or 
judgment under which Israel stands. Sanders, "Canonical Hermeneutics," in From 
Sacred Story, 67-69, 103. See also Sanders, "Hermeneutics," ZDBSup, 402-407. 

7 See Schmitt, “Reue Gottes’ im Joelbuch und in Exodus 32-34,” 301-303. He 
correctly sees the development of Yahweh’s willingness to relent from evil from 
influences in the book of Jeremiah. 

8 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 280. 

9 Sanders, Canon and Community, 22 ff. 
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its most immediate past. The historical life of classic works is in fact 
the uninterrupted process of their social and ideological re-accentua- 
tion. ... such works have proved capable of uncovering in each era 
and against ever new dialogizing backgrounds ever newer aspects of 
meaning, ... Likewise their influence on subsequent creative works 
inevitably includes re-accentuation. New images in literature are very 
often created through a re-accentuation of old images, by translating 
them from one accentuating register to another, ...!° 


This chapter continues to look at how new images are re-accen- 
tuated from Israel’s literature for its own age. By applying Sand- 
ers’ hermeneutical triangle to the dialogized background of Israel's 
socio-ideological utterances, Joel’s resignification of her old images 
insures the uninterrupted process of reaccentuation. The prophet’s 
message derives its authority from Israel’s classic literature and tra- 
ditions. Through the message’s rootedness to the past, it is able to 
offer new meanings and significance in the present. Israel’s most 
recent literature has begun the process of canonization through Joel’s 
reaccentuation of its old images. 

It is important to understand the overview of the contents of the 
reported Jahwereden before an examination of the hermeneutics of 
comparative midrash can be explored. The first unit is an encapsu- 
lated introductory promise of salvation (2:18-20) that addresses two 
main topics. The first promise addresses Yahweh’s restoration of 
land and people dealing with the natural calamities that he has sent 
against them. The second promise addresses the topic of the Day of 
Yahweh. According to this promise, the DOL is both postponed and 
reversed so that it now becomes a day of salvation for Judah. This 
introductory unit sets up the two liturgical se/f-disclosure oracles that 
follow. The first unit addresses Yahweh's immediate restoration of 
the land and people (2:21-27), and 1s stamped under the heading of 
a promise of salvation.!! The second unit addresses the reversal of 
the Day of Yahweh (3:1-4:17) and is stamped by an announcement 
of salvation, pertaining to the distant future. Thus, the prefatory unit 
in vv. 18-20 functions as an important introduction that addresses 
the substantive issues of the two staged self-disclosure pericopae. 

The unit in 2:21-27 begins with the twice repeated phrase "WT'TTON 


10 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 420-421. 
!! Westermann, Prophetic Oracles of Salvation in the Old Testament, 103, 42. 
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(vv. 21-22) as an oracle of assurance.!? This oracle follows Yahweh’s 
zealous response for his land and people (2:18). Yahweh promises 
renewal of the land because of the damage inflicted upon it by the 
drought and locust swarms. This unit is rounded off by a call for 
the sons of Zion to rejoice for the coming restoration (vv. 24-25). 
The stated liturgical purpose of the restoration is the self-disclosure 
of Yahweh’s recognizable presence (25-27) by his people. 


3.2. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:18-20: Introductory Promise of 
Restoration 


3.2.1. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:18: Yahweh's Favorable Answer 


The use of the verbs р and 507 evokes the underlying covenantal 

bond that exists between Yahweh, the people, and the land.!? The 

term Nj is used in one of Israel's most defining documents, the 

Decalogue (Exod 20:5 and Deut 5:9). It also portrays Yahweh’s 

privileged position within the context of the Bekenntnisformel in Exod 

34:14. Verses 18-19 display a high degree of covenantal language. 

It is in this spirit that Joel presents Yahweh’s answer to the intoned 

priest’s pleas to spare to nation. Below are a few scriptural references 

to Yahweh's jealous/zealous character.!* Since these are reports of 

Yahweh's self-description, they are crucial to the discussion and have 
a certain priority for being mentioned. 

mar Ds IPB’ кір Ox TON mm Sg > DIAN ND» En? mur wo Deut 5:9 

DRE? Day) DON utor 

пох ўш TPE аар OX TON TT 790% 7р D7390 ND OF? immun? Exod 20:5 

pei? ovat oy) euo» cuo 

Un NID ON AU NY mm ор TON OND пппйр К?р Exod 34:14 


The two traditions of the declogue are obviously important to the 
self-revelation of Yahweh. The second commandment relates the 
idea of Yahweh being a jealous God. Yahweh demands loyalty from 
his people as their sole covenant deity. Any use of the verb XP, 
with Yahweh as its subject, evokes an allusion to these foundational 
texts, but even more so when it is closely associated with a redacted 


1? Wolff, Joel and Amos, 58. 

15 Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” NIDOTT 4:796-798. 

14 For a discussion of Yahweh's zeal see: Preuss, Old Testament Theology (vol.1 
OTL; trans. L. Perdue; Louisville: John Knox Press, 1995), 241. 
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Bekenntnisformel (Exod 34:6 ). It is no surprise that Joel’s report of 
Yahweh’s jealously and pity on behalf of his people and the land 
is described with covenantal terminology. 

Related to this topic, Crenshaw has observed seven parallels in 
Ezek 39 with Joel 2:18 ff.!? These are: 1) Both texts share similarities 
with a recognition formula 39:22/Joel 2:28; 2) They both share the 
Promise of restoration 39:25a/Joel 4:2; 3) The concept of Yahweh’s 
jealousy is shared in 39:25b/Joel 2:18; 4) They both reflect aspects of 
the presence and removal of shame 39:26/Joel 2:17, 19, 26; 5) Both 
allude to living securely in the land without fear 39:26/Joel 2:27; 6) 
They speak of the gathering and returning of Yahweh's exiled people 
39:27/Joel 4:1-2; and 7) They both note the outpouring of Yahweh’s 
spirit upon the house of Israel 39:29/Joel 3:1. These seven parallels 
are obvioulsy due to the existence of textual souces and surely not 
attributable to either oral-traditon or memory. To Crenshaw's seven 
textual parallels, can be added an eighth, the topic of the Nordfeind 
in Ezek 39:15; 39:1 f£./Joel 2:20. Crenshaw has also implied that 
Ezek 39:25 ("07р OW? рр] Uwe map "nomm, Zech 1:14 
(pia map RS 0001779 NIP), and 8:1 (MIP TPS? сїр 
72373) are parallels to Joel’s use of the verb N32. 

It is interesting to follow Ezekiel’s usage of both р and 227 
in chs. 36-39. The verbs in question are used of Yahweh in the 
first person singular in almost identical prepositional phrases (Ezek 
36:21а: "WIP ow-oy VANN] and Ezek 39:25b: (Wp OW? "DN3p)). 
The contexts of both examples above are speaking of Israel’s restora- 
tion. Joel has already alluded to Ezek 36 in 2:3, where he speaks of 
the land being like the garden of Eden (v.35). Crenshaw and Wolff! 
are correct in noting that Ezekiel stands behind Joel’s text. The two 
verbs are intratextuality bound together through the prepositional 
phrases "чр 00-90 and “чр DU. These parallels in Joel 2:18 
are further sustained on the basis that he creates his gentilicized 
noun “the Northerner” (i287) from Ezek 38-39 in 2:20. The con- 
text would certainly not rule this out, since both verbs are found 
in Ezekiel’s eschatological texts. Joel never directly tells his readers 
the reason for which Yahweh has accepted the nation's repentance; 
it Is assumed from the context. The prophet's reluctance to do so 


1? Crenshaw, Joel, 148. 
16 Wolf, Joel and Amos, 61. 
17 Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 390. Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 209. 
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may also imply, intertextually (via Ezekiel), that Yahweh is acting 
partially for his own reputation, as well as responding to his people’s 
repentance. In Ezekiel, the restoration of the land and nation paral- 
lels the same themes found in Joel, which specifically connects their 
covenantal relationship through the triadic bond between Yahweh, 
land and people.!? 

The resignified use of Хр suggests that the positive connotation 
of the term has been made (zealous). The verbal use of N32 has two 
nuances. It can either mean “to be jealous” (the negative sense), 
or it can mean “to be zealous” (the positive use of the term).!? In 
doing so, Joel seizes upon the covenantal understanding that lies 
behind the concept of Yahweh’s zeal. ‘The land and people belong 
to Him. One also should note that the adjectival use of XP, found 
in the pentateuchal sources (XJ? 9%) is used in the negative sense. 
Joel’s resignified usage brings out the positive element of Yahweh’s 
zealousness, which preserves the covenantal bond. As noted above, 
the covenant is the adjudicating premise upon which the book pro- 
ceeds. The nation's failure to follow Yahweh is the reason for which 
God allowed graded judgments in the form of locust infestations, 
drought, and fire (1:6, 19-20) to come upon the land. This Deuteron- 
omistic theology colors his prophetic message. In place of Yahweh's 
Jealousy being the dominant shade of meaning for the verb Nip, now 
it is depicted by his zeal for the land. Joel’s use of XI? subsumes a 
confluence of inter-related texts (Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Exodus), 
connected by both lexical agreements and conceptual descriptions 
of Yahweh's covenantal character. 

Since the time of Merx and Cannon, scholars have noted Joel’s 
dependency on large portions of Ezekiel’s eschatological texts. ‘Thus, 
Crenshaw's observations are substantiated. ‘The commonality between 
the two passages shows that they both share the positive use of the 
verbs. The difference is that instead of Yahweh acting out of moti- 
vations “for his own holy name” (“7р 005), he is now acting out 
of zeal for his land and people. In Ezekiel, the nation has polluted 
Yahweh’s name (36:20 and 39:23-26), gone into captivity, and brought 
shame to themselves and their God (Ezek 36:15, 30; 39:26). 

Kristeva notes that where there is an evocation of one text in 
another, there is often an implied double meaning. In Ezekiel 36:2 1a, 


'8 Allen, “Joel: Theology of,” NIDOTT 4:796-798. 
19 Preuss, Old Testament Theology, vol. 1, 241. 
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Yahweh is zealous to protect his holy name. The resignification of 
the terms X}? and 777 in Joel, versus those in Ezekiel, shows that 
Joel has in mind the reversal of the plagues (locusts and drought) and 
ultimately the nullification of the Day of Yahweh. He has just com- 
manded the priests to intone prayers to Yahweh so that the nation and 
land might be spared from captivity in v. 17. The lack of specificity, 
concerning the nation’s response to his preaching, evokes not only 
an implication of their repentance, but also the idea that Yahweh is 
acting salvifically for his own name’s sake. This is in accordance with 
his covenant character (2:13). In v. 18, Joel demands a dialogical 
response from the reader. The narrator’s gap, at the juxtaposition of 
the two different chronotopes of the message (1:2-2:27- 2:18-4:21), 
draws the reader into the text to complete his narration for him, 
making all three parts of Bakhtin’s dialogism truly polyphonic.?? This 
shows that, for Joel, scripture is adaptable for life?! 


3.2.2. Joels Use of Scripture in о. 19: Yahweh's Promise of Agricultural 
Fecundity 


Allen has shown that Joel is most likely influenced in vv. 19 ff by 
some portions of Deut 11:12 ff.2? A case can be made that the 
phrase Arm ШТ? лп is an appropriation of Deut 11:12- 
17. Allen has shown that this passage not only includes the stock 
phrase (grain, new wine, and oil), but also the statement concerning 
the satisfaction of an abundance of food (2:19b), and the sending 
of the early and latter rains (2:23). In addition to this, Deut 11:15 
also contains the theme of Yahweh providing food for the livestock, 
which is taken up in vv. 21 ff. 

The passage in Deuteronomy, as Allen has noted, states that Yah- 
weh grants these blessings as rewards for covenantal fidelity. This 
underscores the covenantal characteristics of the book by means of 
the methodology of intertextuality. The withholding of the rain is 
due to disobedience (1 Kgs 8). This sets the background for Joel’s 


20 See Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 252-253. See also Speech Genres & Other 
Late Essays, 121-122. 

?! For this term see: James A. Sanders, “Adaptable for Life: The Nature and 
Function of Canon,” In Magnalia Dei: The Mighty Acts of God. Essays on the Bible 
and Archaeology in Memory of С. Ernest Wright (ed. Е. M. Cross et al. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1976), 531-60. 

?? Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 87-88. 
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encompassing approach to the plagues that strike the nation. The 
intratextual echo leads back to 1:10. One is now able to deduce 
that the rain 1s withheld because of some breach in the covenant. 
The prophet's use of doublets are well known and are designed to 
refract one another.?? 

Once the reader understands that Joel appropriates the language 
of Deuteronomy, then one can discern the underlying theology that 
pervades the antecedent text. Once again, it is important to underscore 
Willey's observation concerning the function of allusion: 


Allusions recall for the audience what they already know, making 
connections between the ‘already read’ and the ‘now being read,’ 
so that the new word partakes of qualities already inherent in the 
previous text.?* 


The prior text’s Deuteronomistic ideology bleeds over into the pres- 
ent text through Joel’s appropriation and resignification. This is an 
exciting contribution, which intertextuality brings to biblical studies. 
By observing allusions contained within texts, one is able to trace 
the theological traditions which stand behind them. Recognition of 
the antecedent text is the first step. Then, by way of recontextu- 
alization, one is able to grasp its resignification. Joel has used the 
language of God’s zealousness and compassion (v. 18), which have 
covenantal roots in the deuteronomistic sources of the Pentateuch. 
In the present text it seems obvious that Joel has derived v. 19 from 
Deut 11:14 (799371 TWN WI) and 11:15b (ms381 posi). 
Through repentance, confession and priestly intercession, compli- 
ance with the covenant has been met, in accordance with | Kgs 
8:39 and 48. 


3.2.3. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:20: Yahweh Promises the Destruction 
of the Northerner 


3.2.3.1. The Appropriation of Scripture in 2:20aa: The Removal of the 
Northerner 

The antecedent referents for the Northerner in Joel 2:20 are to be 
sought from Jer 4-6 and Ezek 38-39. The topic of the enemy from 
the north, in these passages, is anchored both historically and escha- 


23 Marcus, “Nonrecurring Doublets in the Book of Joel,” СВО 56 (1994): 63. 
?! p, Willey, Remember The Former Things: The Recollection of Previous Texts in Second 
Isaiah (SBLDS 161; Atlanta: Scholars Press 1997), 62. 
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tologically. In this fashion, it typifies Joel’s literary sketch of the 
enemy quite well. Since the sketch is attached to the DOL in v. 20, 
it points both forward and backward. The topic in Ezekiel is repre- 
sentative of an eschatological enemy (Ezek 38:14-16, 39:1-2).?? The 
northern enemy topic, in the Jeremianic texts, have generally been 
interpreted historically, relating to the Babylonian kingdom (Jer 1:13- 
15, 4:6, 6:1).2° The old Scythian interpretation has been discarded.?’ 
However, Hermisson does make a case for parts of the Nordfeind 
to be understood eschatologically (Jer 4:23 В). The Babylonians, 
according to the book of Jeremiah, are seen as Yahweh's instrument 
of punishment against the Judeans. It has been shown that Joel has 
partly alluded to Jer 4-6 for his Alarmbefehl genre in 2:1. Now, he 
absorbs the northern enemy description for his identification. 

The northern foe, according to Ezekiel, was identified with the 
kingdoms of Meshech and Tubal in Asia Minor.?? The eschatological 
vision of the northern enemy, as presented in the book of Ezekiel, 
envisioned an apocalyptic situation with different geopolitical reali- 
ties that transcended Joel’s contemporary situation. Meshech and 
Tubal were to be allied by Persia, Cush, and Put amongst others 
(Ezek 38:1-6). 


3.2.3.2. The Appropriation of Scripture т 2:20ay: The Exodus Locust 
Plague Tradition and the Burial of Gog 


“кш: ND ро mar TPN) TAINS коч TRA pip oro mm 78m Exod 10:19 
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Allen and Bergler have noted that Joel drew part of the imagery 
of the demise of the Northerner from the close of the locust plague 
in Exod 10:19. There Yahweh casts the locust into the Red Sea.?? 


25 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 88-89. 

26 үү. Brueggemann, A Commentary on Jeremiah: Exile & Homecoming (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998), 28. 

27 Crenshaw, Joel, 151. 

28 See Han-Jürgen Hermisson, “Der Feind aus dem Norden (Jer 4-6): Zu einem 
Gedichtzyklus Jeremias," in Schrifiprophetie. Festschrift für Jörg Jeremias zum 65. Geburtstag 
(ed. by Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz and Aaron Schart; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), 233-251. 

?9 Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 204-205. 

30 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 89. Bergler, Joel als Schrift- 
interpret, 265 ff. 
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Note the Joeline correspondence to the burial place in the Dead 
Sea: ATPT DITOR vip nN. It has been the prophet's custom to 
cloak the northern enemy with the garb of the locusts in 2:2 ff. 
In addition to the clear reference of the locust plague tradition in 
Exodus, it also appears that he is drawing upon the burial of Gog 
in the region of the Dead Sea for his portrayal of the Northerner’s 
fate. Joel’s location of the vanguard’s destruction in the Dead Sea 
certainly brings to mind the elimination of Gog’s multitude in that 
area. By his reference to Gog’s army in v. 20, it is highly likely that 
there is an allusion to the resignification of its demise. 


3.2.3.3. The Appropriation of Scripture in v. 20ba: The Rotting Stench 
of the Enemy 
рч OTT 3923) EON тор OFA 320^. eim? 2m Isa 34:3 
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There are two possible passages that Joel could have appropriated 
concerning the demise of the enemy. It seems more plausible that 
Joel has appropriated material from Isa 34 rather than from Amos 
4. The whole context of the former passage concerns the year of 
recompense for the cause of Zion, on account of the way that Yah- 
weh’s people have been treated by their enemies (ТЛ? Пр} Bv ^2 
Isa 34:8 1173 797 Dad niw). This fits the reversal of the DOL 
topic in Joel, which begins at 2:18. The passage also has further 
connections to Edom in ch. 4.?! The passage in Amos concerns 
Yahweh smiting the northern kingdom with graded judgments. Joel’s 
use of JÜNZ 7791 in v. 20ba stems from his appropriation of the 
phrase from Isa 34. According to Childs, Isa 34-35 comes from the 
latest redactional levels in the formation of the text. The debate 
continues regarding the vital role it plays in the function of the 
book as a whole.?? 


?! Childs, Isaiah, 256-257. 

32 For an alternate interpretation of the function of ch. 34-35 see: Sweeney, 
Isaiah 1-39 with an Introduction to Prophetic Literature (FOTL 16; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1996), 43 ff. 
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3.2.3.4. The Appropriation of Scripture т 2:20bB: The Boastful Arrogance 
of the Enemy 

Joel resorts to Ezek 35:13, Isa 10:12,15 and Ps 126:1-3 to fill out 
his description of the fall of Israel’s northern enemy. The examples 
of Assyrian and Edomite statements of military aggrandizement 
can be observed in Joel’s final statement in v. 20.33 The phrase of 
aggrandizement at the end of v. 20 (nity? "371 72) is actually taken 
from Ps 126:2-3. The logic of this allusion can only be understood 
in retrospect from 2:21b. In the latter passage, Yahweh is the one 
doing great things. However, in v. 20 the subject is the Northerner. It is 
obvious that Joel has collated the two phrases so that they are to be 
read one against the other. The reason for the JVortherner's destruction 
is given in a causal clause (2:20bf nip? 2737 ord 

The prophetic references in Ezekiel and Isaiah catalogue the 
best examples of the boastful arrogance of the enemy, where it has 
extended itself beyond its allotted measure. Both texts use the verbal 
root 771, as does Joel, to express the arrogant actions of their power 
over their enemies. The use of this verb in the context of the abuse 
of power provides the likelihood that Joel patterns his causal state- 
ment from these passages. He resorts to Ezekiel for the term Northerner 
and the burial place near the Dead Sea (Ezek 38-39). In Ezek 35 
Edom is condemned for its aggressive posture against the land of 
Israel. Consequently, Joel singles out Edom for destruction (4:19). 
This connection makes it possible to see the book of Ezekiel’? as a 
referent that Joel uses in forming the causal clause for the destruc- 
tion of the northern enemy. 

The larger context shows that Ps 126:2b-3 is the passage to which 
Joel alludes. This appropriation is confirmed intratextually by com- 
parison in the following verse in 2:21: A 7273 TAIN САТ? ON 
ues? mm 213372. When viewed from this vantage point the 
appropriation becomes clear. Note that Ps 126:2b-3 is the only text 
which includes both the verb and infinitive construct: 2"3137 2b 
:onmad ig 050 moss my Dam 3 owns mos? mim, This 
1s the only text that provides the necessary lexical agreements, while 


33 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 91. 

?! Thus, say both Wolff and Allen: Wolff, Joel and Amos, 62-63 and Allen, The 
Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 88. 

3 Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 169. 
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the prophetic texts provide the appropriate imagery of the arrogant 
trespass of the enemy for the Northerner. 


3.2.3.5. The Resignification of the Northerner in v. 20 

Nearly every clause in this verse is made up of an allusion, which 
Joel weaves into the narrative fabric. ‘The verse contains a proleptic 
promise to destroy the eschatological enemy (known from Ezek 38- 
39). It also points backward, as it relates to the enemy sketch laid 
out in 2:2-11. The key to this understanding is that the Northerner is 
not mentioned until the Jahwerede in the second half of the book. 
That is the reason why the cipher is used for the Nordfeind, since its 
application is eschatological. 

Through the nation’s repentance, the attack has been postponed 
indefinitely. The relationship of Yahweh to the topic of the Northerner 
is reversed, and no longer is a threat to their demise but a vehicle 
for their salvation. In 4:9 ff. Yahweh promises to destroy the enemy 
threat on the DOL. The destruction of the enemy then in v. 20 is 
ultimately to be understood from the vantage point of ch. 4. 

The introductory promises for restoration (vv. 18-20) deal with 
the reversal of the locust and drought plagues in wv. 21-27, and the 
reversal of the DOL enemy sketch in 3:1-4:17. They aim to give 
immediate reassurance that God will rescind the enemy threat, and 
bring relief from agricultural disaster. In this manner, v. 20 points 
forward to the final conflict that Jerusalem and Zion must face. It 
ends with Yahweh bringing eschatological deliverance to mount 
Zion, for all who invoke the name of the Lord (3:5). The introduc- 
tory promises are evidence of Yahweh’s anticipated answer to the pleas 
of his people and the barrenness of his land, which evidence the 
covenantal bond that exists between them. 

In dealing with the northern enemy topic, the allusion to Eze- 
kiel should be included (2:20). Once the term has been registered 
eschatologically in the literature of Israel, it brings immediate asso- 
nance in the thinking of the students of this literature. This assertion 
can be demonstrated through the early midrashic interpretation 
of the LXX translator/interpreter of Amos 7:1. The translator 
identifies the threatened locust plague with king Gog in 7:1.°° This 
passage represents a classic example of an PN 5% (al tiqré ) inter- 


36 Gressmann, Der Messias, 128. 
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pretation.? The translator takes the Hebrew text of Amos 7:1, which pre- 
sumably reads like our present MT text: "3 57 mm mm "TR wa "m 
aa TON wo TI Ороп nipy nonna. “Thus, the Lord Yah- 
weh showed me and behold he was forming a locust swarm at the 
beginning of the spring planting, and behold the spring planting is 
after the king’s mowing.” The LXX tradent translates it as follows: 
ovTws €é8ei£év pot KUpLos каї 1800 ётіуоџиђ ákp(6ov EPXonevn 
соби kai ioù Bpoüxos eis Гоу ó Baotdrevs. “In this way, the 
Lord showed me and behold a brood of locust was coming early, 
and behold the locust, was one king Gog."?? There are numerous 
deviations from the MT text. What is important is the last half of 
the verse. The LXX translator says, “do not read Up? but read P7 
and do not read ? but read 233." Thus, the translation reads, “and 
behold the locust, one king Gog.” The midrashic exchange of con- 
sonants assures us that the MT text has shown a good measure of 
stability. This did not arise out of a corrupt text, nor by the inabil- 
ity of the translator to interpret the Urlage properly. It 1s a simple 
play on words through paronomasia, to change the reading of the 
text eschatologically. This is also the case in Amos 9:12, where the 
following terms are changed: D to 57 and DTN to DTN. The 
book of Acts (ch. 15:16-18) takes the LXX of Amos 9 a step further, 
bending the text toward a christological interpretation.?? 

The LXX tradent, by means of an "al tigré interpretation (Amos 
7:1), makes a midrashic complex, mixing the locust imagery in Joel 
2:20 with the enemy topic in Ezek 38-39, which is connected by 
means of the gentilic noun "1887. This passage is the only text that 
is able to create a fusion of these two ideas in the OT. Therefore, 
the LXX tradent of Amos represents the earliest interpretation of 


37 See S. Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light 
of Qumran Manuscripts,” in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (eds. Frank 
M. Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 
256-263. See also Іѕас Leo Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese,” 
in Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953 (V'TSup 1; Leiden: Brill, 1953), 150-181. 

38 The king over the abyss in Rev 9:11 was most likely constructed from this 
reference in the LXX version of Amos by the author of Rev 9, since that pas- 
sage takes up the imagery of the locusts in Joel 2 and resignifies it in relation to 
demonic hordes. 

39 This may be somewhat extraneous to our topic, but it remains highly relevant 
for our methodology of resignification in midrashic exegesis, and for the recognition 
of canonical plurality of OT text forms (MT/LXX) in the NT. 
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Joel 2:20, which identifies Gog as Joel’s Nordfeind, who is cloaked 
with the garb of locusts. 

Joel’s intertextual use of the north enemy topic from Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah serves two functions in his text. First, Jeremiah’s northern 
enemy functions typologically as an historical foe, as it looks back over 
2:1-11. Second, the topic in Ezekiel functions as a proto-apocalyptic 
Nordfeind, while it serves as an anchor for the DOL topic looking 
forward in chs. 3-4.4 

The reversal effect of the enemy's destruction is addressed in 4:9- 
17. In this manner, it is immediately recognizable that the term "S87 
is to be understood in a proto-apocalyptic, sense because it has been 
personified. It has a clear and legitimate reference to Ezek 38-39, 
where the northern enemy has been proleptically personified with one 
king Gog. The key to the interpretation of the Northerner in Joel has 
to do with its contextual setting. The Gattung of the lengthy Yahweh 
speech is defined as an announcement of salvation for Judah. The 
destruction of the Northerner is clearly promised. Thus, its futuristic 
application is eschatological in nature. The prophet resignifies the 
enemy sketch of 2:2-11 so that it is to be associated with the DOL 
motif during the eschatological pneumatic Zwischenzeit (4:1-2). 

Bergler’s view of the Northerner is connected to the enemy topic 
in Jer 4-6.*! Had the term been used in the context of 2:1-11, the 
nuance of Jeremiah’s northern enemy would be more forceful than 
it is. Its position on the other side of the Joel’s Umschwung, is better 
understood eschatologically, rather than historically. Wolff's iden- 
tification of the army as apocalyptic provides the justification for the 
metaphorical interpretation. Yahweh's answer to the people concern- 
ing the reversal of the DOL 1s found in chs. 3-4. Therefore, 2:20 
has to be ultimately interpreted in those terms. And it is precisely 
here where Ezekiel’s presence is most keenly felt. 

The destruction of the Northerner in the sea shows that Joel still 
connects the idea of the destruction of the locusts in Exod 10:19 with 
the northern enemy topic. The resignification of the Exodus passage 
upon the Nordfeind shows how deeply Joel has superimposed the locust 
sketch on the enemy topic. The allusion to the Exodus typology 


40 This is the very reason why Wolff has the ability to make a case for an 
apocalyptic army in ch. 2. 
4l Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 207-211 and 338. 
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for the destruction of the locust in the Red Sea fits much better.” 
Bergler states the following: “Die Einkleidung des Nordfeindes in 
ein *Heuschreckengewand' verfolgt die Absicht, ihn typologisch als 
Endzeitplage zu charakterisieren."* This characterization of the 
enemy in an end-time plague is exactly what Joel is doing by cloaking 
the northern enemy with the locust garb. Following Joel’s penchant 
for literary intensification effects, the Northerner is driven into both 
the eastern and western seas, as well as southward into the desolate 
regions of the Negev. All four points of the compass are in purview 
in Joel’s account of the Northerner’s destruction. 

Ezekiel’s apocalyptic account can also be attached to this sketch 
to bring out Joel’s emerging prophetic eschatology. The destruction 
of the northern foe beyond the Dead Sea is also echoed here. ‘The 
association of Ezekiel 39:11 (^3 nUnipn i32 JAX NIT oP. mm 
pz nap msg ^i 7802) to Joels burial place of the Dead 
Sea (чри Bh oW VIB MN), together with the Northerner, brings 
a conscious relationship between the two passages. The phrase 
NAT OD 771 in Ezek 39:11 introduces an eschatological era. This 
unites thematically to Joel 4:1, where Yahweh gathers the nations 
to Israel to enter into judgment with them there. Joel’s purpose has 
been the appropriation of lexical and thematic motifs to create his 
own agenda. The defeat of the Northerner is meant to recall the defeat 
of Gog’s army. Joel is not offering an interpretation of Ezekiel, but 
he is borrowing those themes that are adaptable to his purposes. In 
2:20ag, Joel has referred to the four points of the compass to depict 
the destruction of the enemy. The enemy is called the Northerner, whom 
Yahweh promises to thrust southward (into the dry and desert land), 
eastward (into the Dead Sea), and westward (into the Mediterranean 
Sea). This intensification of the Egyptian and Gog models is typical 
of 2:1-11. Joel overlaps the Day of Yahweh, locust, theophanizing 
elements, and enemy sketch, as he builds up his motif of the DOL 
enemy threat in 2:1-11. 

Joel’s resignification of the rotting flesh of the enemy echoes the 
apocalyptic scenario described in Isa 34:3 7797 rien 1000" OT 
O/T OTT 190221 DON, and works quite well. Both passages speak 
of the dissolving of the heavenly bodies (Joel 4:15/Isa 34:4), the 


#2 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 266. 
43 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 338. 
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calling forth of the nations for destruction (4:9-13/34:1-2), and the 
exaltation of Zion (4:17/34:8). Driver considers the two clauses: 
WÖR2 ПОР) and ims VYN to be tautological. The first clause is 
used only to explain the second, due to the fact that TINS is a hapax 
legomenon.** He understands that the first clause was a gloss, based 
on Isa 34:3, which explains the second. Joel 2:20ba is an allusion 
to Isa 34. Although it is not understood as a gloss, but Joel’s direct 
use of a prophetic word. 

The midrashic complex that makes up 2:20 shows Joel’s astute 
knowledge of Israel's traditions, as well as his midrashic imagination to 
develop complex concepts from disparate materials. When he iden- 
tifies the enemy, he turns to Exodus, Jeremiah and Ezekiel for the 
northern enemy topic. He then uses both Ezekiel’s burial location 
near the Dead Sea and the echo of the locusts’ destruction in the 
eastern sea. Then he turns to the rotting stench of the corpses, and 
finally to the statement of the enemy’s arrogance. 

Bergler has attempted to show that Joel draws from the stench 
of the frog plague for the rotting flesh of the northern enemy 
topic.*® According to this reading, Joel borrows from Exod 8:10b: 
үлп Школ) OAT 0997 ОПК 132371. The intertextual use of 
the stench of the frogs is extraneous to the topic of the Northerner. 
The lexical and eschatological agreements between Isaiah and Joel 
make better sense. Isaiah contains the noun ФХУ and the verb i122 
just as Joel does. The context 1s also more fitting on account of the 
destruction of the enemy. The inclusion of the rising stench from Isa 
34 provides another layer of apocalyptic imagery that Joel uses to 
describe the demise of the Northerner. This allusion works with Joel’s 
proto-apocalyptic theme in 4:9-17, and provides the proper context, 
when Joel’s Northerner is destroyed on the DOL. 

The last item of allusion in 2:20 states the reason for the destruction 
of the Northerner. Following Allen and Crenshaw, the two trajectories 
of Edom’s and Assyria’s boastful display of power forms the basis 
for Joel’s causal statement through the use of the verb 773. The 


^* Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 61. 

#5 One of the most important points that Bergler makes in his own study on Joel 
is the unity of the book based up his use of allusions: Die genaue Identifizierung 
von Joels Anleihen dürfte Ertrage zeitigen für—die Frage der Bucheinheitlichkeit.” 
Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 30. 

46 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 265 ff. 
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proud boast of the Assyrians is transferred onto the arrogance of 
the Northerner. They both share the same aggrandizement of their 
might. The lexical agreement, however, comes from Ps 126:2-3, 
where Joel’s usage is tied to v. 21b. The intratextual allusion 1s cre- 
ated for comparison and contrast between the subjects (Yahweh and 
the Northerner) in vv. 20-21. Therefore, Joel’s use of Ps 126 functions, 
intertextually and intratextually, as opposites in both subject and 
action. The use of ivy’? 2"735 for the Northerner functions opposite 
of v. 21b, where Yahweh is the subject P222 IT” 2"237. In the 
latter citation, Yahweh has done something great with the benefi- 
cial use of his power, and in v. 20 the action is reversed. Thus, Joel 
has inserted the language of Ps 126 in v. 20, but his allusion to it 
can not be grasped from that verse alone. It 1s only recognizable in 
retrospect from v. 21. 


3.3. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:21-27: Yahweh’s Promise to Restore the 
Created Order from the Divine Judgments 


3.3.1. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:21-24: The Reassurance Oracles and 
Call for the Sons of Xion to Rejoice 


3.3.1.1. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:21b: Call for the Land to Rejoice т 
Yahweh’s Mighty Deeds 
Joel’s allusion to Ps 126:2-3 can be seen in 2:21b below. 


ira pink womow 2 :mpon WT Tx own mm awa пізрёп vë Ps 126:1-6 
xvj way mop? mm ^38 з 2802 nios? піп” ong crea AN cw mà uno 


тоқ NOY TID кїлїї Ya pw щш пош | 9: Чї? 6 


It has been shown, in the last clause of v. 20, that the arrogance 
of the Northerner’s excessive use of power is meant to be directly 
contrasted with Yahweh’s bountiful exercise of power in v. 21b. 
The proof of that allusion is found here. The same clauses, with 
Yahweh as the subject, are found in both Joel 2:21b and Ps 126:2- 
3 (moro mnm" om) It is well known that Joel intentionally set 
these statements in juxtaposition to one another. 


+7 Wolff, ‚Joel and Amos, 63 and Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 
92. 
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The contextual setting of Ps 126, with its congregants at the temple, 
supports the framework of Joel’s prophecy. Joel appropriates this 
material based on thematic and lexical parallels. The writer of Ps 
126 looks at life from the early postexilic situation, when the captives 
have already come back from the Babylonian exile.*® It is in this 
context that the nations are said to have taken notice of Yahweh’s 
great deeds of salvation bestowed on his covenant people. In this light, 
Joel seizes upon Ps 126:4 in order to recapture Yahweh’s redeeming 
grace. The resignification seeks to reenact and to relive the restora- 
tion dream of the homecoming captives to Zion. 

This psalm is also related to the passage in Joel 2:23 by the refer- 
ence to the sons of Zion.?? It also contains a farmer's song (vv. 5-6), 
which is related to this passage through Yahweh’s reassurance oracle 
of agricultural fecundity and renewal (2:21-24). 

Joel has a pragmatic purpose for using the imagery of this 
pilgrimage song. The farmer's song provides assurance that Yahweh 
will grant rain 1n order that they may sow their fields and reap the 
harvest. As in the psalm, their sowing 1s accompanied by sorrow 
brought about by the drought and locust infestations. In this way, 
it has been shown that Joel appropriates Ps 126:2-3 in 2:21. 


3.3.1.2. Joe's Use of Scripture in 2:22aß-ba: The Schépfungsage 

TUN io np mob ce py sob wyma 202 NOS үлп NÜTD оох ONT Gen 1:11 
qum puros cuis 
zB qe тубт үр) se үлп пул Ohya ce non Lev 26:4 
Joel’s tightly knitted oracle concerning the land, animals, and children 
of Zion is numbered in an ascending value of worth. Bic correctly 
understands that this oracle is stylized on the order of creation, 
taken from the Schöpfungsage in Gen 1:11 (land), 1:24 (animals), and 
1:26 ff. (man and vegetative food). Dahmen has also followed Bic 

in understanding the creation account behind Joel’s enumeration. 


In dieser Reihenfolge: »unbelebte« (pflanzliche) Natur-(tierische) Lebe- 
wesen-Menschen, und im Vokabular erinnert hier vieles und den Schóp- 


#8 Allen, Psalms 101-150, 175. Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part 2, and Lamentations 
(FOTL 15; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 343. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 A Com- 
mentary, 449. 

*9 See Dahmen, who also sees the parallels between Joel and this psalm in terms of 
the the Zionsthematik and and the Farmer’s song. Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 75. 

50 Bic, Das Buch Joel, 73-74. 
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fungsbericht Gen 1, so dass man geradezu von einem neuen góttlichen 
Schópfungsakt spechen kann.?! 


This thematic parallel can be further substantiated through the lexi- 
cal agreement found between Joel 2:21 and Gen 1:11 (пі) N27 ^2 
PB ND yy TD 7270). Hubbard is correct in his observation that 
he has seen an echo to Gen 1:11 in Joel.”? This is based on the 
fact that the OT references to the verb XT are only found in Gen 
1:11 and Joel 2:22. 

Another text that has influenced Joe's wording in v. 22 is the 
statement that comes from Lev. 26:4. It not only shares vocab- 
ulary common to v. 22 but also to v. 23. The clause in 26:4bB 
(08 jh? TIVI ур) is surprisingly similar to that which is found 
here in Joel (^2. N22 y275). What makes this allusion plausible 
is its further connection (у. 23) to the topic of rain (E23). Note the 
use of the verb 123 and the two nouns 2 and ^98. The latter con- 
tains the same 3rd masc. singular pronominal suffix (775). With the 
existing agreements between vv. 22-23, it 1s highly likely that Joel 
has appropriated the language of Lev 26:4 as part of his salvation 
promise. 

Just as Joel understood that Yahweh had mastery over the elements 
of chaos bound up in the term OST, as a threat to the covenant 
people, he also understood that Yahweh had the ability to reestablish 
order to creation. This magnificent promise of salvation encompassed 
aspects of the created order, which had been subject to hostility (ch. 
1) as it pertained to life in Judea, caused by the ravages of the locust 
and drought plagues. 


3.3.1.3. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:23aa-B: The Call for the Sons of 
Zion to Rejoice 

Joel’s use of scripture in 2:23 appears to be made up of several 
midrashic complexes. The first expression that needs some atten- 
tion is the rare phrase sons of Zion in 23a: 3n 3773 ТХ 73 
DJIN пул”, which occurs only two other times in the OT in 
Lam 4:2 А is intertextually inconsequential to this work) and Ps 
149:2. The date of this psalm is generally placed around the time of 


5! Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 75. 
?? Hubbard, Joel & Amos, 65. See also Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 
72. 
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Nehemiah.?? The issue of priority could be disputed, but since Joel 
is a Schrifiprophet, his text should be placed after Ps 149. Following 
this lead chronologically, the prophet has appropriated portions of 
this psalm :O03902 19°77 12 reba Ox ie’ maw’. This adds 
both the phrase 173/723 and 2870" in synonymous parallelism, 
along with the same verbs 37) and 193. The use of 05°72 for 
the object of the verbs is replaced in Joel with ПОТОК 73772. The 
setting of the psalm is very appropriate for Joel’s use since it 1s 
eschatologically oriented toward the rule of Yahweh through vic- 
tory in war.?* Barton’s comments are instructive at this point. He 
understands that Joel is alluding to this psalm: “Children of Zion’ 
occurs also at Ps. 149:2, again in a context of rejoicing, and serves 
as a reminder of how Jerusalem-centered Joel’s prophecy is.”°? It 
should be stressed that Joel’s prophecy is Zion-centered, based on 
the fact of its repeated use, and that the aim of ЈоеГѕ message 
is Yahweh’s habitation there (4:21). Both Joel and Ps 149 share a 
common Sitz im Leben in the Persian era. It is a time in which the 
Judean community is oppressed (Joel 4:3 and Ps 149:4: rm 78372 
wa ni ND" 1222) under foreign domination, but is long- 
ing for Zion’s hegemonic rule.?? The prophet understands Zion's 
supremacy to be orchestrated through the Day of Yahweh. His ten- 
dency toward proto-apocalypticism suggests that the prophecy 1s to 
be dated later than the conventional warfare described in Ps 149. 

Joel’s transformation of the contextual setting of the psalm is to 
be determined first from the literary unit into which 2:23 falls. ‘Then 
he summons the Sons of Zion to rejoice and be glad, but not in the 
complete sense of a military victory (as the psalm envisioned). Joel’s 
first transformation exchanges the psalm’s military setting for an 
agricultural one. 

The object of Joel’s twin verbs of praise are not synonymously 
paired (as in the psalm) with “his maker" and “their king” (rit 
:pp253 "x Ty Ia фра Cw) The object of the verbs in 
Joel is “Yahweh your God,” which is different from the divine name 
in Ps 149:2 (ES ow. mma п) Yoà Т?З 72133). Joels terminol- 


53 Allen, Psalms 101-150, 320. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 A Commentary, 567. 
5t Allen, Psalms 101-150, 319. 

55 Barton, Joel and Obadiah, 89. 

96 Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part 2, and Lamentations, 455-457. 
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ogy is more covenantal in character.’ Joel’s deletion of the term 
ON WWW" capitalizes on the context of the reassurance oracle, in order 
to emphasize his Zion-centered message. The term “Yahweh your 
God” occurs 268 times in Exodus-Deuteronomy. The phrase occurs 
twice in Deut 11:12-13, which is the text that Joel has used previ- 
ously, and is about to use again (v. 23).?? Joel has reversed the order 
of the verbs 72 and mW, and changed the jussive to an impera- 
tive, thus retaining the same word order and mood as in v. 21 for 
uniformity. 

Joel’s appropriation of Ps 149:2 is also used intratextually to 
allude to 1:10 and 12. This then must be addressed in order to 
correctly understand Joel’s use of intertextuality, and how it inter- 
acts dialogically within his book. The rejoicing of the Sons of Zion 
(mai) 1772 TPS 7223) is to be consciously contrasted with the drying up 
of exaltation of the Sons of Mankind in 1:12 (67% an ТОФ wamp). 
Joel has specifically contrasted the Sons of Adam with the Sons of Zion 
through this use of intratextuality.?? This highlights the differences 
between the two halves of the book. Joel has developed a Zion-cen- 
tered theology around his DOL motif: It is Yahweh's holy mountain 
(2:1, 4:17), the place of life-giving waters (4:18), a place of deliverance 
(3:5), a place of Yahweh’s presence (4:21), and a place where those 
inimical to Yahweh are absent (4:17). The contrast suggests that the 
Zion theology of abundance is meant to reverse the curse placed on 
Adam and his sons. This coincides with the restoration of creation 
motif, which Joel develops in vv. 21 ff. 


3.3.1.4. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:23ay-b: The Gift of the ian 

This passage has always presented the reader with a crux inter- 
pretationis. Wagner maintains that the noun 77173 is derived from 
the verbal root 77°, which he lists with three separate entries: 1) 
The first term has the meaning to shoot, ог to throw; 2) The second 
stem has the meaning іо rain, and its noun form with the meaning 
autumn rain; and 3) The third derived root has the meaning to teach, 
or to instruct. Joe's unusual use of the term 7719 in the clause: 


57 Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 28. Allen, The Books of Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 80. 

58 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 87-88 and 92-93. 

59 Larry К. McQueen, Joel and the Spirit: The Cry of a Prophetic Hermeneutic (JPTSup 
8; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 37. 

60 S. Wagner, 1990. rv m? my," TDOT 6:330-347. 
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mp Is? my nw D22 ]D172 first appears to be out of place. If, 
on the one hand, MYAT is translated teacher the contextual setting 
of v. 23 is ignored, but on the other hand, if it is translated autumn 
rain it does not make sense being attached to 137. It is specifically 
this lack of sense or ambiguity that has given rise to the differences of 
interpretation, which can be observed through the history of both 
ancient translations and modern interpretations. What appears to 
be a lack of specificity is in fact the discovery that “every text is a 
mosaic of citations," which is read as at least double.°' The following 
quote by Riffaterre will help guide the discussion in v. 23: 


We will see that the pun in poetic discourse grows out of textual 
“roots.” It is first apprehended as a mere ungrammaticality, until the 
discovery is made that there is another text in which the word is 
grammatical; the moment the other text is identified, the dual sign 
becomes significant purely because of its shape, which alone alludes 
to that other code.? 


This section is devoted to looking at the passage's “textual roots,” 
and to the heuristic enterprise in which the signifying word becomes 
"grammatical." In order to do this, an intertextual web of texts are 
assessed according to their association with the present context. Two 
lists of scriptural references are presented, which are in congru- 
ence with Joel’s promise of salvation to the sons of Zion. The first 
list represents the texts which contain the theme of rain, and the 
second, those passage's which speak of the motifs of both rain and 
teaching. According to this Schema, the word's multivalency points 
to the appropriate intertexts, which allude to that other code. 

The rendering of 7777 by “autumn rain” as an element of sig- 
nification must be retained because its second occurrence parallels 
the usual term Y, which means autumn rain in the latter half of the 
verse. The other element of signification that the noun denotes is that 
of “the teacher” (rryiar ns). The first option is generally the régnant 
view among scholars today. Commentators universally acknowledge 
Kapelrud's observation that the clause: 192 TITS ПО? ND 
still leaves one with a sense of a strained translation.’ This opinion has 


5! Kristeva, Хпрєготікт Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 146. 

62 Michael Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 82. 

53 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 116. See also Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume 
One, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 172. Coggins, Joel and Amos, 48. Prinsloo, The 
Theology of the Book of Joel, 66. 
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been echoed most recently by Dahmen, who states along similar lines, 
“Der hebräische Text ist an dieser Stelle ausgesprochen schwierig 
und stellt sich einem eindeutigen Verständnis entgegen.”®* 

The historical problems? approaching Joel 2:23 can be seen in 
the way that the LXX translates the clause: 6t6Tt Edwkev Univ TA 
Врората eis Stkatootvnv kai Ppekeı орїу veróv Tpdtpov Kal 
öbınov ka00s Eumpoodev. This translation presupposes that the 
LXX's Vorlage reads MNA or PPNA in place of 7797, so that the 
phrase te TOV TpoLpov (T) does not occur twice in the verse.°® The 
other alternative is to understand that the LXX tradent chooses to 
emend the text. The Peshitta and Vetus Latina follow the LXX also 
using the word food. The Vulgate translates YT DN 027 ]D172 
TPIS? by qui dedit vobis doctorem justitiae (teacher of righteousness). The 
translation provided by Symmachus is usually understood as a text 
corrector to the LXX, which favors a Vorlage that adheres closer to 
the readings that appear in the MT. This version translated 7717 
by Tov UTodetKviovta (the one who shows, instructs, or teaches). 

Wolff adopts the reading found in the Septuagint as the more 
original text. He suggests that the reading in the MT is a product 
of later developments within the tradition. In fact, he plainly states 
that the reading adopted by the MT: 7P7¥87 miam is to be trans- 
lated as “teacher for righteousness.” Furthermore, he says that the 
reading contained in the MT most likely represents a similar but 
independent expansion from within late Judaism’s expectation of a 
teacher.°’ Wolffs analysis is reasonable if one assumes that “food” 
represents the earlier reading of the tradition, as in the LXX. How- 
ever he never tells us exactly how one gets the reading(s) TY12(T) 
from either 25% or VJX, especially since he thinks that the second 
occurrence of 77 in у. 23 is originally 777’, as he explains the 
LXX's translation (betöv mpótp ov Kal бя ноь).58 Following his line 
of reasoning, one can surmise that the origin of the MT’s reading 1s 
a midrashic revisionary development of Hosea’s last clause in 10:12: 
it»? PT8 m. 


6t Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 76. 

65 An excellent overview can be found in Ahlstróm, Joel and the Temple Cult of 
Jerusalem, 98 fF. 

96 For this option see Wolff, Joel and Amos, 55. and Bewer, “Commentary on 
Joel,” 64 ff. 

67 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 63-64. 

68 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 55. 
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Other explanations have been offered to those who assume the 
МТ? reading of 72789 YT Tn that predates the Qumran com- 
munity. Ahlström explains that the LXX tradent may have read 
ПЇ from a poorly written 1113.9? It is commonly accepted that the 
personal titular phrase PJ$7 11113 “the teacher of righteousness” at 
Qumran is most likely a phrase derived from both Hosea and Joel.” 
If one assumes that Qumran has proto-masoretic texts with similar 
readings as found in Hosea 10 and Joel 2, then it is easy to explain 
the manner in which а tradent can adopt a reading of p87 min 
from 7P78? mian. This type of exegesis is common to Qumran, 
the LXX, and also in the biblical manuscripts themselves. 

Contrary to the above reconstruction, Wagner thinks that Qum- 
ran may have adapted the phrase through a misunderstanding of their 
reading of Hosea/Joel.’! This understanding of the use of biblical 
literature in the Qumran community displays a measure of short- 
sightedness with the methods of ancient midrashic exegesis in the 
Second Temple period.’ Wagner’s suggestion also would not allow 
for biblical literature to be signified with concepts of intentional 
ambiguity or polyphonic speech. In the manner which is adopted 
in this present work, Oumran's application of scripture does not 
necessarily deal with a “misunderstanding” of the biblical text, as 
much as it does with the readaptation of scripture for use within 
the community.?? Jeremias notes that the Qumran community calls 
the nemesis of the Teacher of Righteousness the Preacher of Lies 
(2127 P0). Note that the verbal root 502 means to drip or drop.” 
Thus, he makes the connection that both teachers assume their titles 


69 Ahlstrom, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 98. 

70 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 93 n. 26. For the same 
presupposition see Gert Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit (SUNT 2; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963), 312-313. G. Jeremias, “The Teacher of Righ- 
teousness," in JDBSup 861-863. S. C. Roth, “The Teacher of Righteousness and 
the Prophecy of Joel,” VT 13 (1963): 91-95. Garrett, Hosea, Joel, 361. 

7! S. Wagner, 1990. "rv i? my," TDOT 6:336-339. 

7? G, Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (2nd ed.; StPB 4; Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1983), 228-229. 

73 James A. Sanders, “Adaptable for Life: The Nature and Function of Canon,” 
in Magnalia Dei: The Might Acts of God. Essays on the Bible and Archaeology in Memory of 
G. E. Wright (ed. Frank Cross et al.; New York: Doubleday 1976), 531-60. 

7* G, Jeremias, “The Teacher of Righteousness,” 862. 

75 Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner eds., Lexicon in Verteris Testamenti 
Libros (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), 613. 
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with terms that are closely related to water. This adds to the cred- 
ibility that Qumran takes the title, Teacher of Righteousness, from the 
texts of Joel and Hosea. 

Below is a list of scriptural references to be consulted in order to 
determine the way that Joel constructs his phraseology: 

1) References to Rain as the Blessings of Covenant Fidelity—Deut 
11:12-15, Lev 26:3-4, Jer 5:24 and Ps 84:7; and 2) References to 
Rain, Teaching, and Righteousness as Blessings of Covenant Fidel- 
ity—1 Kgs 8:35-36, Hos 6:3, 10:12, Deut 32:1, Isa 30:19-20, 45:8, 
and Ps 72:6. 

As stated earlier by Allen, Deut 11:12-15 1s a key passage, inter- 
textually, for Joel 2:19ay-8 and in vv. 21-24.76 Note the manner in 
which this passage focuses on the topic of land (v. 12), man (v. 14), 
and animals (v. 15). These three topics are woven by Joel into the 
order of the Schöpfungsbericht, as noted above. Deuteronomy 11:14 also 
contains the agricultural idiomatic expression: 373] TE m) 3311, 
which is used by Joel in v. 19, and referred to again in v. 24. Thus, 
thematically and lexically this passage is crucial for understanding 
the building blocks behind Joel’s promise of salvation in v. 19 and 
vv. 21-24. In the present discussion the focus is on Deut 11:14: 
cp qum ThT PRON) vüpom rt nwa ODS IN TBA CDD. 
The corresponding parallels between these verses are the verb 122 
and the noun vpn. Joel substitutes the term 777 for the noun 
7717, which is the usual term for autumn rain. The concept remains 
the same in both texts: Yahweh 1s the one who gives the autumn 
and spring rains. The key to Yahweh's maintenance of the land is 
obedience to his commandments (Deut 11:13). 

The next text to consider is Lev 26:4: 08025 OD ww. nn 
PIB ур пчбп pyr mia y mna. This passage contains two ele- 
ments which have parallels in Joel. Notice Joel’s use of the trees bearing 
their fruit (2:22). In v. 23, the use of OW! unites both passages inter- 
textually. Bergler has noted that Jer 5:24a (к ху] 03272 a8) 
ina рол п 1 ows pum Y TON MT THAN) is also closely associ- 
ated with Joel 2:23.77 He is correct in his perception that Jeremiah 
is a reworking of Deut 11, and that Joel appropriates both words 


76 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 87-88. 
77 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 91, 198 ff. 
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and thoughts from Jeremiah, which the latter passage inherits from 
Deuteronomy. 


Zu Jer 5,24 is speziell an Dtn 11,14 samt Kontext zu erinnern: Beach- 
tung der Jahwegebote führt zu Regen, Früh- und Spátregen 22 (und 
weiteren Ernteprodukten); Abfall von Jahwe hingegen läßt seinen Zorn 
entbrennen, der sich einerseits in Dürre (V. 17a), andererseits im Unter- 
gang des Volkes des Volkes durch Feindeshand (V.17b) manifestiert. 
M.a.W., Abkehr von Gott zeitigt Natur- und Feindkatastrophen, Umkehr 
zu ihm Natursegen und Schutz vor den Feinden. Nach diesem je dop- 
pelten Schema (mit der Nahtstelle 2,18) ist das Jo-Buch strukuriert (s.o. 
1.3.). Nur tragen aufgrund der eingearbeiteten JJ-Thematik Nordfeind 
bzw. de Völker bereits Endzeitcharakter."? 


The historical sketch of this Nachleben is an example of appropria- 
tion and resignification in an earlier period of Israel’s literature.’° 
It is important to point out that Jer 5 not only appropriates Deut 
11, but also Lev 26:4. Note that Deuteronomy does not contain the 
term DV}, but Leviticus does together with the verb 122. Thus, one 
can see that Joel has appropriated the text from Jeremiah, which in 
turn appropriates its material from both Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
The assumption of Jeremiah’s appropriation of Lev 26 presupposes 
a preexilic date for the traditions contained in the Holiness code. 
Allen notes Elliger’s working hypothesis “... that behind Lev 26 
stands a preexilic cultic text that was used in the autumn festival, 
as the mention of ‘rain’ in Lev 26:4 suggests."?" Having said this, 
it is important to understand that Joel’s use of Jeremiah does not 
negate his own use of Deuteronomy or Leviticus. What we see is 
that Jeremiah has already condensed these texts. Joel’s use of the 
other traditions in Deut 11:12-14 suggests that he has also consulted 
that text independently of Jeremiah for his other appropriations. In 
Joel 2:23aß-b the pattern is fairly well set (WIP9D1 TTI ШЗ), as 
seen in Jer 5:24 (Zip m? OWA), which also contains the use of 
121. Joel is extremely astute in combining biblical passages that have 
close affinities with the topics at hand. The texts of Deuteronomy, 
Leviticus, and Jeremiah show a relationship to Joel’s text in v. 23 
through different lexical words for rain (Dip 202). Curiously, 
Joel has substituted 7773 as an alternate synonym for 771, which 


73 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 199. 
79 Sanders, Canon and Community, 21 ff. 
80 Allen, Ezekiel 1-19, 93. 
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the three other texts, noted above, have used consistently as a set 
pattern. Why has Joel deviate from this pattern? The choice for the 
use of TÏ causes us to turn our attention elsewhere. 

A passage which brings some light to Joel 2:23 is Ps 84:7. ‘This 
psalm contains the only other use of 772 outside of Joel, which is not 
translated by the word “teacher.” Although this passage has received 
different interpretations, the overall understanding seems to be fairly 
clear.?! The MT version of this passage and the author's translation runs 
as follows: :17ї Tey? ni32703 Т?Ш? PPA 8937 papa | "v 
“Those who pass through the Valley of Weeping?? shall make in 
it a spring; the early rains?? shall also envelop it with blessings." 
Following Weiser’s and or Tate's lead, this passage makes a great 
deal of sense for an appropriation of the term 77. This Korahite 
Psalm speaks of a pilgrimage to Zion set at the autumn festival. The 
summer's heat has parched the land so that it is dry. The Valley of 
Weeping is a figurative device to denote the weariness involved in the 
peregrination at the end of this dry season. The presence of rain 
at the time of the festival would be seen as a covenantal blessing 
for the thirsty pilgrims journeying to Zion. The Valley of Weeping 
would then be transformed into a valley full of springs provided 
through the 777%. It seems appropriate that Joel uses this passage 
allusionally, because the psalm contains useful motifs that are readily 
applicable to his audience's Sitz im Leben at the temple. He naturally 
applies both the term 777, and the theological motifs contained in 
this pilgrim festival psalm, to the gathered Judeans. The communal 


9! Kraus, Psalms 60-150, 166, 169. See also Weiser, The Psalms, 567. Tate, 
Psalms 51-100, 350-363. 

82 This is a reading offered especially by Weiser, The Psalms, 567. He emends 
the text to read as 722. There are two alternate translations, the first of which 
keeps the reading of the MT as a toponym 227 рї}? “the Valley of Baca” 
favored by Kraus, Psalms 60-150, 169. However, he still keeps the understanding 
that it must be a waterless place, otherwise the text would make no sense. Others 
take it as “the Valley of Balsam" which is an arid-type of tree, and would lead to 
Kraus's sense of a waterless valley. Tate favors the topographical idea which also 
entails a paronomasia with “weeping.” See Tate, Psalms 51-100, 353-354. See also 
Gerstenberger for another view: Gerstenberger, Psalms, 124. 

83 Dahood translates 772 as the kingly raingiver whom he identifies as King 
Uzziah. See Dahood, Palms П: 51-100 (AB 20; Garden City: Doubleday, 1968), 
281. A messianic sense can be found in the LXX which translates 7712 as 6 
vopo8eróv. This is likewise followed by the Vulgate. 
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lament (2:15-17) has been transformed into a call for Zion's sons to 
rejoice and be glad. 

Consider the context in which this prophetic word may have been 
uttered before the people, who come to Zion under extreme duress 
with weeping, mourning, and fasting. There has been a sustained 
drought and agricultural disaster. No doubt, the gathered penitents 
are in a state of utter despair at the condition of their land. How- 
ever, when Joel announces Yahweh's acceptance of the people, he 
then turns to familiar passages which announce Zion's security and 
salvation. This is why he appropriates Ps 149 for the term “sons of 
Zion,” and their call to rejoice and be glad. Then he turns to Ps 84, 
which is used at the autumn festival, and adapts it for his own use. 
Joel’s fellow citizens, who are now favored by Yahweh’s gracious 
answer, are to be given the early rains for a blessing (2:14). The 
term 1272 is used in the latter part of Ps 84:7b to denote 771”, 
which has filled the valley floor with pools of water. This seems to 
be the reason for Joel’s use of these psalms of Zion in v. 23, which 
are addressed specifically to people in Jerusalem. With the promised 
autumn and spring rains, the people are now encouraged to plow 
and sow their fields for the coming year. 

This leads us to Hosea 10:12, which must be accounted for 
within the intertextual web. Note how this text is congruent with 
Joels term (7759 77187) Hos 10:12 333p APTS? 027 W 

ipe pry my) wid mn Uiy1o npr 77) 099 375 "08755. 
Bergler’ s research demonstrates that Joel indeed appropriates this 
verse, which he weaves into his Heilsorakel.9* In the last clause of the 
verse the text is ambiguously written: “until he comes and instructs 
you in righteousness,”® or “until he comes and rains righteousness 
upon you.” Nogalski also has followed Bergler’s suggestion of Joel’s 
allusion to Hos 10:12.°° The prophets’ agricultural motifs are used 
metaphorically as an exhortation for the nation to seek Yahweh 
(MTN 01779 n97),9” With this understanding of the metaphor, 
Bergler contends that Joel’s use of 778 functions as an allusion to 


8t Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 89-92; 346. 

85 See Crenshaw for this translation: Joel, 155. 

86 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 22. 

87 A, A. Macintosh, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Hosea (ICC; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clarke, 1997), 422. F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea 
(AB 31; Garden City: Doubleday, 1980), 569. 
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Hos 10:12. “Der Terminus рУ, der bei Jo sonst deine Rolle spielt, 
läßt vermuten.”®® 

In Hosea, rain/teaching is a metaphor for Yahweh’s bestowal of 
righteousness upon the northern tribes, if they repent. Intertextu- 
ally, the rain represents the blessings of covenantal harmony.?? This 
shows that Joel has reworked Hosea’s material for the supremacy 
of Zion’s sons. The idea is that the rain is the consequence of the 
people’s right covenantal relationship to Yahweh. In Hosea, rain is 
promised upon the northern tribes if they turn back and sow righ- 
teousness in the land. Note in the first clause that Hosea uses the 
terms T? 132 and D27. A similar construction is also reproduced in 
the last clause DD? PTS 71. Joel likewise uses D22 twice in 2:23: 
PORT Dipom mia mo 099 Ty APTS? TIS C2? 0177р. 
Although there are definite similarities between the two texts, the 
orientation in Hosea is metaphorically based as an ethical exhortation, 
while Joel’s is an agriculturally based salvation oracle. What binds 
these two passages together intertextually is the images of rain/teach- 
ing and righteousness as the covenantal gifts (197) of God. 

The connection in Joel to 1 Kgs 8:36b 97770% DAN ^2 
тето 207 nbn UN [SON OD "OD папр Saco" WN malen) 
deals with the bestowal of rain as God's manner of teaching the 
nation the right way to walk. The context of 1 Kings passage says 
that drought, locust plagues, and an enemy attack are conditions that 
are precipitated by covenant infidelity. The remedy is the confession 
of sins from the heart and the return to Yahweh at the temple. This, 
of course, 1s highly analogous to Joel, as it has been argued. The gift 
of rain is a manifestation of covenantal harmony between the people, 
Yahweh, and the land. In Joel, the gifts of rain in autumn and spring 
are to be acknowledged as God’s approval and presence in the midst 
of the land (2:27). ‘Thus, one can see the intertextual web of closely 
related themes that Joel has brought to intersect with his text. 

The term ПУП is normally translated teacher (Isa 30:20, Job 36:22, 
Prov 5:13), but in this context it is ambiguous, since it is connected 
to the theme of rain. It is a matter of historical record that this verse 
has been variously interpreted either as an impersonal instructor, ?? 


88 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 92. 
89 See Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 86 and 93. 
9? This is Bergler’s position. “Die Dürre is für das Volk ‘der Lehrer zur Gerech- 
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a title for a leading teacher?! or as a messianic figure.?? Both Joel 
and Ps 84:7 (the only OT usages of 77 that has been translated as 
autumn rain) have been interpreted messianically at an early stage in 
Second Temple Judaism. The LXX tradent of Ps 84 uses the term 
7719 as a cipher for the lawgiver.?? Although the Qumran literature 
never connects the teacher of righteousness to either Joel or Hosea, one 
cannot conclude from this that 1t did not do so. They did, however, 
personalize the P737. 777 as a priestly and messianic figure.?* 

'This leads back to Joel 2:23 because there the term is distinguished 
from Yahweh himself: 72737 iim nw D22 JDI “For he has 
given to you the teacher for (covenant) righteousness/the autumn 
rain for (covenant) righteousness." It is obvious from the context that 
2:21-27 constitutes an assurance oracle concerning the agricultural 
renewal. It 1s important to note that the term's second occurrence in 
the sentence demands it to be taken as a synonym with 791.9 It is 
for these reasons that the understanding of the phrase rp 732 rryian 
must be heard in one voice as “the autumn rain for righteousness.” 
At the same time, it must be acknowledged that, by Joe's choice 
of 7737 over Ti’, he purposely inserts into the text an intentional 
ambiguity, which can plainly be observed in the history of the major 
translations outlined above. An appropriate intertext that satisfies 
the context of Joel is Isa 30:19-20, which is particularly well suited 
to this salvation oracle regarding Zion: 


tigkeit’ bzw.—in der Lesart ПК st. NN- gleichsam das pädagogische, die Umkehr 
initiierende (Plagen-) Zeichen (2,23ab) gewesen.” Bergler, Joel als Schriflinterpret, 341. 
Symmachus! translation took 771377 as a hiphil participle (róv $mo8eukvóovra) 
which can be understood both impersonally and or personally. So also Rudolph, 
Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona, 67. 

9! This is most likely the function of the Teacher of Righteousness at Qumran. See 
J. Weingreen, “The Title Moreh Sedek,” 755 6 (1961): 162-174. I. Rabinowitz, 
“The Guides of Righteousness,” VT 8 (1958): 391-404. 

92 This is probably the idea that is in the Vulgate and also which lies behind 
Luther’s German translation “der euch Lehrer zur Gerechtigkeit gibt.” See also 
Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 98-110. The classic interpretation for 
this view see Merx, Prophetie, 72-74. 

°3 In the case of Ps 83:7 in the LXX, the tradents took TAT messaniaically 
translating it by 6 уоробєтфу. 

91 See Vermes who sees both titles of the Lawgiver and Teacher of Righteousness 
in the Damascus document referring to the community’s leader. Vermes, Scripture 
and Tradition in Judaism, 54. 

9 Some Hebrew manuscripts read n7? for the second occurrence of the term. 
Wolff takes this to be the correct reading following the LXX. 
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ПР PAD Teg PHP? WN Тіт TSAN? іра Opera aw psa Бр? Isa 30:19 
SPOS NT PPS ЛТ TP Ta Tip etw pm, cm Wy Ето TAN c2? JAN 20 
Isaiah 30:18-26 is a promise of salvation to Zion. Wildberger dates 
this prophecy to the early postexilic period, with which most contem- 
porary scholars agree.”® Kaiser, however, traces the prophecy to the 
late Hellenistic period, during the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes.%” 
This latter suggestion is most likely too late. The early restoration 
period, as suggested by Wilderberger, is a better reconstruction, 
especially for the purposes of the present study. Following this date, 
one can place Joel within the orbit of this interpretive community 
in the Persian era. As a consequence, then, one is in a better posi- 
tion of relating Joel’s prophecy to this prophetic community that 
shared the common value of Zion’s restoration. For these reasons, 
it is highly likely and suggestive that Joel appropriates these tradi- 
tions, in accordance with his own Zetlsverheifung oracle to the sons 
of Zion.”® 
Note how closely related this intertext 1s for Joel’s own appro- 
priation. Yahweh has deprived Zion and Jerusalem of both bread 
and water. He calls for them to weep no longer, because he will 
be merciful to them. Particularly apt is the phrase in v. 19 *when 
he hears it (their cries) he will answer you." This satisfies both Joel 
2:18 and 2:23, where Yahweh zealously answers the people's cries 
at the temple. Yahweh allows a teacher to appear (v. 20), and also 
promises to send rain (v. 23) for their seed to produce grain, and so 
that the cattle can graze. Note the number of correspondences to 
Joel’s text: 1) The prophecy is addressed to the sons of Zion (2:23); 
2) The people weep (2:15-17); 3) Their cries are answered (2:18); 4) 
God grants them a teacher (2:23); 5) The Lord gives rain (2:23); 6) 
There is a promise of grain (2:24); and 7) Grazing 1s promised for 
the cattle (2:22). These are all points specifically adaptable to Joel 
2:21-27. 
This messianic interpretation seems to demand further elabora- 
tion in the eschatological portion of the book which is starkly silent. 


% Hans Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39: A Continental Commentary (trans. by Thomas Н. 
Trapp; Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 2002), 172. 

97 Otto Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39: A Commentary (trans. by R. A. Wilson; London: 
SCM Press, 1974), 301. 

98 See also Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 110. 
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This is a legitimate criticism. One should note that there are other 
terms that Joel uses as eschatological ciphers, which have no further 
elaboration (the Northerner, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Valley 
of Decision, and the Valley of Shittim). Merx comments that Joel’s 
prophecy in 2:23 is “ein Product seines Schriftstudiums," and that 
Isa 30:20 “ist der verheissne 7712, auf den Joel zurückgreift."?? This 
suggestion, in light of the above evidence, is to be registered as part 
of the intention of the prophet's double-voiced speech. Merx calls 
Joel’s 72737 пул “den Unterweiser zur Gerechtigkeit." 100 

Joel’s use of intentional ambiguity is in conformity with both Kriste- 
van/Bakhtinian and Riffaterrean notions of intertextuality.!°! It 
is important for this work to underscore the hermeneutics, which 
emphasize double-voiced speech and ambivalence: 


Chez Bakhtine d'ailleurs, ces deux axes, qu'il appelle respectivement 
dialogue et ambivalence, ne sont pas clairement distingués. Mais ce manque 
de rigueur que Bakhtine est le premier à introduire dans la théorie 
littéraire: tout texte se construit comme mosaique de citations, tout 
texte est absorption et transformation d'un autre texte. A la place de la 
notion d'intersubjectivité s'installe celle d’intertextualité, et le language 
poétique se lit, au moins, comme double. !?? 


One should also note that Bakhtin specifically addresses this type 
of discourse that activates the antecedent voice, which succumbs to 
intentional ambiguity and internally dialogized speech: 


In the case of vari-directional discourse, a decrease in objectification and 
a corresponding increase in the active role of the intentions belonging 
to the other speech act lead inevitably to the internal dialogization of 
discourse. In such discourse the author's intention no longer retains 
its dominant hold over the other intention; it loses its composure and 
assuredness, becomes perturbed, internally indecisive and ambiguous. 
Such speech is not only double-voiced, but also double-accented. 9? 


Scholars who approach biblical interpretation from a purely lin- 
guistic point of view, as Bakhtin has maintained, are not able to 


99 Merx, Prophetie, 73-74. 

100 Merx, Prophetie, 73. 

10! Especially helpful in this discussion is Boyarin's chapter on “Dual Signs, 
Ambiguity, and the Dialectic of Intertextual Readings” in Intertextuality and the Read- 
ing of Midrash, 57-79. 

102 Kristeva, Хпиєготікт Recherches Pour une Sémanalyse, 145-146. 

103 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose,” 190-191. 
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distinguish between the monologic and polyphonic function of the 
word in discourse. Every lexical form is only accessed from a diction- 
ary, maintaining only one referential object, and frozen in its own 
domain of syntax. !?* Words, accessed in this manner remain bound 
to a singular context, untouched by allusion to another anterior con- 
text, nevertheless, whose voice stll operates within the text. Double- 
volced speech exceeds the legitimate boundaries of linguistics. As 
long as the linguistic approach to interpretation only registers one 
voice, utterances can only be understood monologically. It is denied 
its second voice—its second context. The metalinguistics of dialo- 
gism and intertextuality possess the hermeneutics that can take the 
interpreter beyond the impasse linguistique, so that the word can be 
signified comme double. 

It can be determined that the first use of 77 in v. 23 relates exe- 
getically to both the autumn rain and the teacher/that which instructs. 
This satisfies the context of the promised agricultural renewal (2:2 1- 
27), and the Wortspiel that Joel has deliberately and intentionally 
brought into the prophecy through the use of 7773 instead of 777. 
This pleonastic, multivalent term in the present context inherently 
contains a surplus of meaning, which has the capacity to traject two 
meanings at опсе.!% Had Joel retained the régnant term 771° this 
discussion would not have taken place. 

Through the scripture’s discussed above, Joel’s medium of refraction, 
one can see that the term YA is a wordplay on the term 777 with 
a symbolic pedagogical sense. ‘This impersonalized meaning denotes 
that the rain itself can be understood as the Lehrer zur Gerechtigkeit. 
When God grants the autumn rain it teaches the people the good way 
in which to walk, as in 1 Kgs 8:36. This principal of covenantal 
blessings is also found in Hos 10:12. These examples nicely conform 
to the context in Joel because the people view the rain as God’s 
acceptance of the nation’s repentance at the temple (2:14b). In this 
manner, the rain acts as the sign of Yahweh’s presence among them 
that instructs them in righteousness, which 1s precisely the point of 
the prophet’s first Erkenntnisformel (v. 27). 


104 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 181-182. See also Bakhtin, “Discourse 
Typology in Prose,” 176-177. 
105 See Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de L’Ancien Testament, 636. 
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Bergler also makes his case for an impersonal interpretation of 
77317, but for him it refers to the drought.!°° The context for the 
Sons of Zion to rejoice, however, demands that whatever Yahweh 
has granted to bestow upon the nation, its coming is imminent, in 
accordance with the prophetic Heilsverheißung oracle (2:21-27). This 
specifically rules out that “Die Dürre ist das Erziehungsmittel hin 
zu Jahwe."10? 

Lastly, Bic makes a thematic allusion to the Schöpfung by the word 
Ux. He states that it can not refer to the first month, because 
this is already contained in the terms for early and latter rains. The 
easy answer is to substitute a D for the Э as the LXX has done. Bic 
suggests that ТОКУЗ refers to the beginning as in Genesis. 


Bei einer Neuschópfung müßte das allerdings bedeuten: „wie am Anfang,” 
nicht nur: wie vor der Verwüstung. Vielleicht dürfen wir aber eine 
andere Übersetzung vorschlagen, nämlich barz’schon = „zuerst.” Darum 
handelte es sich doch, daß zuerst der Regen eintreffe, dann konnte die 
ganze Natur aufleben, und das neue Leben war gesichert.!?? 


This depiction goes along with what he has suggested earlier in this 
pericope, that Yahweh promises to restore creation after the forces 
of chaos ("312X51) had worked their destruction. 


3.3.2. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 2:25-27: Yahweh’s Acts of Salvation 


3.3.2.1. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:25: The Promise of Compensation 

Joel’s Jahwerede is based on the forensic terminology of compensa- 
tory damages in 2:25aa (OWT D22 PADY). Wolff sees that it 
is patterned metonymically from Ps 90:15 miw ama nim» mao 
27 87).!? This can be affirmed from the prophet's use of nily’ 
which also occurs in the psalm. Joel’s resignification of the repay- 
ment for damages is constructed from an ironic use of the piel of 
09, which forms a Rechtssprache associated with the book of the 
covenant (Exod 22:3 ff). The allusion to Ps 90, which is a lament, 
is especially fitting since the suffering associated in the psalm is due 
to human sin and secret offenses (vv. 7-10). The hope for restoration 
results in exaltation and joy in God (w. 14-15). Joel’s readaptation 


106 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 341. 
107 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 92. 
108 Bic, Das Buch Joel, 76. 

109 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 64. 
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of Yahweh’s goodness toward the community far exceeds the few 
years of drought and locust infestation (07109 WNI) v. 26b). 

The prophet adapted the generalized view of the afflictions suffered 
in life (Ps 90:7-10) with the enumeration of the locust motto in 1:4. 
The reversal of the disastrous effects of the locust and drought were 
made clear in vv. 21-27. This unit focused on those effects which 
Yahweh sent among them. 

The intratextual echo of Yahweh's army in v. 25b refers to 2:11. 
This allusion, as a garb for the locust, is first addressed in 1:6. The 
threat of the army mentioned in 2:11 1s averted because of the nation's 
repentance. The force of this argument is seen in the Erkenntnisformel, 
which deals with the promise of the agricultural restoration. Merx's 
interpretation approaches this idea, but he, like Ogden, takes the 
locust as a Typusmidrasch. 


Nach dem wir aber Joels Zeit und Verhältnisse näher kennen gelernt 
und in Betreff der Heuschrecken wahrgenommen haben, dass sie in 
Chapter 2 in ein Heer von Vólkern umgewandelt werden, lóst sich 
auch diese Schwierigkeit, die Heuschrecken hier sind doppelsinnig 
einmal eigentlich, sodam symbolisch für verwüstende Vólker gesetzt, 
wozu der Weg durch die Umbiegung in 2,2-11 gebahnt ist. Der Inhalt 
aber ist verwandt den ideen des Typusmidrasch, ...!!? 


3.3.2.2. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 2:26: Praise at the Wonders of the 
Bountiful Harvest 
In 2:26aa the statement concerning the abundance of food takes 
up what Joel initially announces in v. 19ag (HX OMYIw3). The verse 
alludes to Deut 8:10, a formulaic expression of 797 from the Psal- 
mensprache (see Ps 148:5,13; 135:1; 113:1; 22:27) and Exod 3:20 in a 
midrashic complex.!!! Note the following correspondences between 
these texts and that which is found in Joel: 
727105 70% nain үләр PHAN TTA pom pos) гео) Deut 8:10 
OBER PU jocum inp» BEN CUN ARa ba misang mam Exod 3:20 


' he first half of v. 26 1s based on the text found in Deut 8:10, which 
supplies the whole framework for v. 26a. Note how Joel substitutes 


110 Merx, Prophetie, 68-69. See also Ogden, Joel & Malachi, 35. 
11! See Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 78. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah 
and Micah, 96 n. 40. 
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the term опот) for n»om in v. 26ab. This substitution seems to be 
used for its formulaic flavor. The second half of v. 26 represents an 
appropriation of Exod 3:20ab: JATPA TWYN 50%, which is altered 
to X’7277 DIRY nOD UN in order to resignify the reversal effects 
of the locusts. The latter allusion brings to a conclusion the reversal 
of Joel’s Exodus plague motif. The great God of Exodus is seen 
once again to be at work on behalf of his people.!!? 

The resignification of Deut 8 is entirely appropriate to the discus- 
sion of the events covered in Joel 1-2. The Leitmotiv for this passage 
consists of the exhortation to remember Yahweh 7728 rnv ms mon 
v.18, and the admonition to not forget Yahweh: TDW) UE, 007 
T nox mT v.11. The nation’s forgetfulness of Yahweh applies 
to the exhortation to return to God in 2:12-14. Thus, Joel’s use of 
Deut 8:10 is a reminder that to forget the Lord brings concomitant 
locust infestations and the land’s destruction. However, repentance 
and remembering Yahweh yields praise for the goodness of material 
blessings that God, then, divinely bestows upon them. 


3.3.2.3. Joels Use of Scripture in 2:27: The First Erkenntnisformel 

Joel’s conclusionary remarks to his salvation oracle are crafted by 
another midrashic complex. This Erkenntnisformel is constructed 
from the following sources: Exod 8:18b,10:2; 1 Kgs 8:60 and Ezek 
39:28. Wolff's suggestion of Joel’s use of the Erkenntnisformel found 
in Ezek 39:28 1s commendable. It is immediately followed by the 
outpouring of Yahweh's spirit upon the house of Israel, which Joel 
appropriates in the next unit.!? His use of Ezekiel centers on the 
self-recognition formula that Yahweh 1s their God. Its adaptation 
Is suited to Joel’s context, changing its perspective from the third 
person (DTP MT "UN ^2 19771 Ezek 39:28aa) to the second 
(c2 TOR TITAN) IR RD" Mi `2 ony }). This aspect of the 
Erkenntnisformel deals with the covenantal relationship between Yahweh 
and his people.!!* Attached to this is the formula from Exod 10:2, 
which is made known through the plague of locusts. This allusion 
is an appropriation which Joel now resignifies to bring his salvation 


12 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 69. Allen’s statement has 
been reapplied for the effect of its reversal. 

113 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 65. 

114 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 96 n. 43. 
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oracle to a close. It deals specifically with the locust plague that he 
borrows from Exodus.!? 

The notion of Yahweh being in their midst is appropriated from 
Exod 8:18b. This 1s the key part of this formula. The agricultural 
renewal promised by Yahweh becomes the act through which the 
people come to know his presence in the midst of the land. This is 
the same notion that exists in Exod 8:18b, Yahweh makes a distinc- 
tion between the chosen people and the Egyptians. The prophet's 
use of the Exodus formula specifies “Israel” as the substitution for 
“land” (IR “NTH? IPI °р DEIN). 


jae 


to Yahweh alone. Just as the unit begins with Yahweh’s zeal for 
the land, it now ends with God’s zeal for the people through the 
recognition formula. The origins come from the Decalogue in Exod 
20:2, 5 and Deut 5:6, 9. Joel picks up the phrase from existing traditio 
formulas as listed above. 

The last clause in 2:27b: :05109 ad» WAN?) is identical to 
that which 1s in 2:26b. Both Dahmen and Crenshaw suggest that 
Joel’s allusion to the Scham statement stems from Deutero-Isaiah (Isa 
45:17b: 70 main ty MINTI) wn WD).!16 Crenshaw seems to be 
somewhat cautious concerning this suggestion, but is correct in his 
observation. Joel has deleted the second reference to being disgraced 
and shortens the phrase “for ever and ever” to “for ever." The inser- 
tion of the term "32 shows that he is conscious of the Erkenntnisformel 
in Exod 8:18. The term *my people" occurs there in reference to 
the recognition formula. Retracing Joel’s steps of appropriation, 
one can see that he gathers together various recognition formulas 
from his usual sources, most of which occur in passages that have 
connections to his work. 


3.4. Conclusion to Joels Use of Scripture in 2:18-27 


The most important hermeneutical key for interpreting Joel’s use 
of scripture in the second half of the book is not located inside the 


15 See Bergler, Joel als Schriflinterpret, 257-258. 
116 Crenshaw, Joel, 160. Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 78-79. 
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text, but hes outside of it. The prophet has placed this task in the 
hands of the reader. This chapter begins with Bakhtin’s observance 
that literary chronotopes are: 


... the organising centres for the fundamental narrative events of a 
novel. The chronotope is the place where the knots of narrative are 
tied and untied. It can be said without qualification that to them 
belongs the meaning that shapes narrative.!!7 


Joel turns over the interpretation of his narrative plot to the reader by 
the means of the gap between vv. 17 and 18. The prophet, however, 
has not left his readers without sufficient clues to guide them along 
the way. The function of the gap is to draw the reader into the dia- 
logue of the text, and in so doing, to create his/her own narrative 
midrash. One discovers that the author intends for his narrative knot 
to be untied in the mind of the readers between the porch and the 
altar (v. 17). This is the last place where the prophet calls the priests 
to make supplication to Yahweh on behalf of the nation. There, 
God's name is to be implored, according to his covenantal charac- 
ter (2:13). The readers are naturally lead to this conclusion by the 
author's design, in order to vicariously participate in the dialogue 
of the text, and to discern Yahweh's favorable answer. 

The chapter begins by noting that the author turns over his whole 
speech to the response of his superaddressee (Yahweh), who alone 
has an objectified view of reality. This aspect of Bakhtin’s dialogism 
underscores Yahweh's knowledge of his people's hearts (2:12-14). 
His favorable answer demonstrates that the nation has not torn their 
garments, seeking a temporary recognition! !? of man, but that they have 
torn their hearts, seeking the recognition and approval of Yahweh. 

The return to Yahweh is the central point of the prophetic call to 
repentance in the first half of the book (monotheizing hermeneutic).!!9 
It is also the means through which one comes to know the themes in 
the second half of the book, which have now been reoriented to a 
posture of salvation. Therefore, the function of scriptural traditions 
is taken up under a hermeneutic of constituency. ‘This present work 


117 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 250. 

18 Bakhtin uses this phrase to underscore the importance of having a super- 
addressee in order to be understood. See Bakhtin, Speech Genres & Other Late Essays, 
127. 

119 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 186-187. 
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argues that the hermeneutics in both parts of the book, whether 
that of prophetic critique, or of constituency, stem from Yahweh’s 
covenantal relationship to Judah.!*° 

This bond is nowhere more evident than in the appropriation of 
the attribute formula from Jonah (2:13-14). This scriptural allusion 
is the hinge upon which the book turns. ‘The prophet calls upon this 
text to lead the nation to repentance. Joel has repatriated this tradition 
from its universalized application (Assyria) for the benefit of his own 
people. The repatriated attribute formula cements the covenantal 
character of the book for the reader and assists in explaining Yahweh's 
favorable answer. 

This sets up the framework from which to understand the cen- 
tral message of Joel’s allusions in the second half of the book. The 
prophet couches Yahweh's favorable answer in a general introductory 
promise of salvation, which is followed by two liturgical recognition 
formulas. The encapsulated introductory word (2:18-20) concerns the 
restoration of the land and people together with the destruction of 
the JVordfeind. This unit exhibits a dense cluster of allusions around 
the promise to repel the enemy attack. The Northerner is a Joeline 
eschatological cipher for Ezekiel's apocalyptic enemy (chs. 38-39). 
It functions to point both backward and forward. In retrospect, it 
demonizes Yahweh's theophanic army (2:2-11), which the prophet 
has cloaked with the metaphor of the locust imagery. Its future sig- 
nification assumes eschatological notoriety by gentilicizing Ezekiel's 
northern army. As such, the Northerner, is an apocalyptic eponym 
for the gathered nations in the Valley of Jehoshaphat on the Day of 
Yahweh. It is also the first eschatological cipher in the book, which 
has no further explanation. 

The first part of the two-staged recognition formula (2:21-27) promises 
the knowledge of Yahweh’s dwelling in the midst of the land (2:27a: 
"N own IPA ^? Of YT). This knowledge is displayed when he 
restores the physical ravages of the land through rain, grass, and 
food, and also by restoring the people’s spiritual separation from 
God (1:13) by providing the sons of Zion with a teacher of righteous- 
ness. The second liturgical Erkenntnisformel (3:1-4:17) is very similar; 
it states that the knowledge of Yahweh's dwelling in Zion is recog- 
nized as the consequence of the proto-apocalyptic Day of the Lord 


120 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 69, 72-73. 
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(OPT RSA 100 OLIN TT IW "o OMT) 4:17a). 

The second cipher in the book of Joel is stamped with the language 
of double-voiced speech. The use of 7712 in its present context 
represents a literary pun. This is the simultaneous activation of two 
differently derived roots from the same word. In this context the noun 
7772 means both autumn rain and teacher. In the present context it 
has been decisively determined that the author intentionally chooses 
a multivalent term that signifies bi-directionally, with at least two 
disparate voices. This conclusion is reached through the use of the 
prepositional phrase 727%”, which alludes to Hos 10:12 (where the 
verb itself signifies both rain and teaching: 055 PIS my. When 
the pun is discerned, with its associated intertexts, the logic of the 
term’s ambiguity becomes de-ciphered. The gifts of autumn rain and 
a teaching office become the basis upon which the sons of Zion are 
called to rejoice. As such they are manifestations through which Yah- 
weh maintains his covenantal righteousness. Through this dialogized 
background of Israel’s most recent literature, Joel re-accentuates the 
theological and ideological hopes of Zion’s restoration. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


JOEL’S USE OF SCRIPTURE IN 3:1-4:21 


Eschatological Announcements of Salvation in Zion at the Coming 
of the Day of the Lord 


4.1. Introduction to Joel 5-4 


The intertextual hermeneutics of this chapter are systemically con- 
nected with the previous one (2:18-27) through Yahweh’s covenantal 
constituency with his people and land. This unit looks at the function 
of scripture’s resignification from a proto-apocalyptic perspective of 
the DOL (4:9-17). On either side of this topic Joel inserts two eras, 
which are the pneumatic Zwischenzeit in 3:1-5 and the paradisiacal 
Urzeit-Endzeit era of Yahweh’s dwelling in Zion in 4:18-21. It is 
within these three spheres of eschatological time that the scripture’s 
second voice is examined. 

The focus of this section is Joel’s second liturgical Erkenntnisformel 
(3:1-4:17), together with the paradisiacal era which follows (4:18-21). 
The temple, as Yahweh’s Wohnort, unites the two sections through the 
topic of the DOL. Below is an overview of the themes and structures 
of chs. 3-4. Exploring this material facilitates the proper understand- 
ing of the context in which Joel situates his use of scripture. 

Chapter 3 marks a significant transition point in the Jahwerede. The 
function of the chronological notation (|277IN. ПЛ) is to shift the 
focus onto the topic of the Day of Yahweh. ‘The material that follows 
separates Yahweh’s speech conceptually in terms of its eschatological 
horizon. Joel begins the second half of his book with a bifurcated 
introductory answer to the people’s laments (2:18-20). This deals 
with the reversal of the locust and drought plagues in v. 18-19a, 
and also the reversal of the DOL threat in v. 19b-20. This latter 
topic is now taken up in 3:1 f£, which is the second Erkenntnisformel, 
bringing to a close the announcement of salvation.! The Gattung of 


! Sec J. Jeremias, “Joel/Joelbuch,” TRE, 12:93. “Die beiden Anlässe zum Fast- 
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this portion of the book (3:1-4:17) is properly understood to be a 
Heilsankiindigung, because it pertains to the distant future.? The differ- 
entiation between the two types of oracles in 2:21-27 (Heılsverheißung) 
and 3:1-4:17 shows that the conjunctive formula ({5771ПҖ MM) is 
meant to be understood as both a temporal (Zwischenzeit) and topical 
(eschatological DOL) transition point (chronoptope) in Joel’s second 
two-staged Erkenntnisformel. This announcement of salvation follows 
with five discernible units in 3:1, 4:1-3, 4:4-8, 4:9-17, and 4:18-21. 

Chapter 3 is a clearly defined unit covering three topics. The 
phrase: J 708 ПУТ) in 3:1 functions as a chronological formula 
that begins the second half of Yahweh’s oracle. This unit announces 
an eschatological Zwischenzeit before the Day of Yahweh, in which 
every member of Israelite society becomes a vessel of pneumatic 
revelation. ‘The second part underscores that this pneumatological era 
precedes the Day of Yahweh. It is marked by cosmological portents 
in the sun, moon and heavens, which presage Yahweh’s theophanic 
approach preceding the DOL.’ The third section is centralized around 
a. Zilationsformel from Obadiah, concerning Yahweh's deliverance of 
Zion in conjunction with a confession formula of Yahweh's name 
2V mm пёз NPT UN 72, mm). 

The second unit in 4:1-3 begins with another chronologi- 
cal notation formula that is made to parallel the previous unit 
(пп ngo nang Oe. nm 5). The phrase is an eschatological for- 
mula that Joel has adapted to his pneumatic Zwischenzeit, which deals 
with the time frame set out in 3:1-5. This unit describes Yahweh’s 
gathering of the nations to Jerusalem for judgment, because of their 
enslavement and abuse of his people. 

The third unit is an oracle against three nations in vv. 4-8. It 
announces the imminent destruction of Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia. 


tag in Ka 1 und 2 sind auf den ersten Blick scheinbar verschieden. In Ka 1 ist es 
die durch Heuschrecken und Dürre hervorgerufene Naturkatastrophe, in Ka 2 
dagegen mischt sich der Aufruf zum Fasten mit einem Alarmruf angesichts eine 
übermächtigen Heeres, das gegen Jerusalem ziehen wird, an dessen Spitze Jahwe 
selber steht und das den furchtebaren „Tag Jahwes" heraufführt. Der erste Anlaß 
ist damit eine schon erfahrene Not, der zweite eine unmittelbar bevorstehende 
militärische Katastrophe. Den beiden Anlässen entsprechen die beiden Teile der 
heilvollen Gottesantwort." This best represents the thesis defended in this work. 

? See Westermann, Prophetic Oracles of Salvation in the Old Testament, 103, 42. See 
also Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 88-89. 

? Ahlstróm, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 85. 
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This unit is not systemically part of the DOL topic. These nations 
are brought into the discussion as historical models to substantiate 
Yahweh's grievances against the nations who have oppressed his 
people. 

The fourth unit covers the eschatological Day of Yahweh in 4:9- 
17. The unit begins with a summons to battle,* and ends with the 
self disclosure oracle declaring that Jerusalem will never again be 
trespassed against by the nations. This liturgical formula squarely 
deals with what is conceptually left implicit in 3:1-5, namely the war 
waged by Gentiles against Jerusalem. The chronological time nota- 
tion in 4:1 makes this clear. This period depicts the era of Israel’s 
domination by foreign powers which ends in Yahweh’s call to the 
nations for a holy war (4:9-17). This period is contemporaneous 
with ch. 3. It ends with the judgment of the nations at the Day of 
the Lord (4:14-15). The call for battle and the Day of Yahweh are 
portrayed in vv. 9-17, which culminates in the second Erkenntnisformel 
of Zion as Yahweh’s dwelling place (4:17).° 

The last chronological notation marker in the book occurs at 
4:18 (397 0°22 mm) This brings us to the goal of Joel’s eschato- 
logical prophecy. This marker informs the reader conceptually of 
what happens in the new era ushered in by the Day of Yahweh. 
Joel crescendoes the development of the Day of Yahweh motif into 
a proto-apocalyptic notion of Yahweh’s habitation in Zion (4:21). 
Zion becomes the new 172 by virtue of its allusion to Gen 2:10 and 
Ezek 47:1-12 in v.18: rr oni nw прп) xx mm man prm. 
Furthermore, Joel 4:18 is also an intratextual reversal of the Eden 
motif first introduced in 2:3. The point of Joel’s Day envisions Yah- 
weh's habitation of Zion to bring about a return to life in the garden, 
where Judah’s oppressors are eliminated. The proto-apocalyptic 717" 
Ci becomes Joel’s ideological polemic with those who seek a political 
means by which to establish Zion's supremacy in the Persian era. 


* Wolff, Joel and Amos, 74. 

5 For somewhat similar ideas of the presupposition of warfare signaled by the 
term 782) see J. Jeremias, “Zur Heilswartung des Joelbuches,” in Zion Ort der 
Begegnung: Festschrift für Laurentius Klein zur Vollendung des 65. Lebensjahre (BBB 60; ed. 
Ferdinand Hahn et al.; Bhdenheim: Athenáum Hain Hanstein, 1993), 35-45. 
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4.2. Joels Use of Scripture in 3:1-5: The Eschatological Pneumatic 
Zwischenzeit before the Day of Yahweh 


4.2.1. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 3:1aB: The Outpouring of Yahweh's 

Spirit 

Chapter 3 continues the Jahwerede with the announcement of 
eschatological pneumatic Zwischenzeit. In so doing he takes up 
an allusion to Ezek 39:29 exactly where he incorporates a por- 
tion of the terminology from Ezekiel’s Erkenntnisformel (39:28) 
for his own “two-stage self-disclosure oracle.”® Furthermore, Joel 
alludes to Ezekiel's eschatological temple in 4:18. The multiplic- 
ity of links between these texts 1s evidence of his dependence on 
Ezekiel. Note the corresponding lexical agreements in Ezek 39:29: 
TT PRS DN) NO ADD MTR DED TWN DIR UB тір TEON NDS. 
Merx was among the first in the modern era to note Joel’s allusion 
to Ezek 39:29. 


Dieser Vernichtung der Nordvólker folgt bei Ezech 39,29 die Ausgies- 
sung des Geistes, womit 36,27 zu verbinden, nach welcher Stelle auf 
die Mittheilung des Geistes ein glückliches Leben im Lande der Váter 
folgen wird. Joel hat dieselben Züge in umgekehrter Ordnung: 3:1 steht 
die Geistesausgiessung, vorher das glückliche Leben im Lande ..."? 


He 1s also quick to note the reversed order between the two texts, 
which concerns the destruction of the northern armies and the out- 
pouring of Yahweh's spirit. However, he may have misunderstood 
the editorial activity of Ezekiel’s text. The statement concerning the 
pouring out of Yahweh’s spirit is meant to be understood in con- 
nection with the restoration from exile in ch. 37. This precedes the 
Gog unit in chs. 38-39 in the final composition of the book.® It is 
better to understand that Joel has made an expansion on Ezekiel’s 
pneumatic outpouring. By inserting a clearly defined Zwischenzeit, 
between their restoration to the land (2:26-27) and the destruction 
of Gog, Joel unites his DOL motif (2:20) to Ezekiel’s traditions. 


9 See Wolff, Joel and Amos, 69. 

7 Merx, Prophetic, 68. Cannon, “The Day of the Lord’ in Joel,” 38. Driver, 
The Books of Joel and Amos, 20. Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel" RB 66 (1959): 
197. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 66. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 98. 
Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 327. 

5 See Allen, Ezekiel 20-48 (WBC 29; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), 204, 208- 
209. 
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Joel superimposes a chronology over Ezek 37-47 with the following 
programmatic themes: 1) The gentilicizing of the northern army, 2) 
'The pneumatic era that precedes the destruction of the northern 
foe, 3) The combination of the DOL motf with northern enemy, 
and 4) The DOL ushers in the proto-apocalyptic era of Yahweh's 
Wohnort at the temple. Joel has synthesized his use of Ezekiel, and 
has integrated a chronological Schema to Ezekiel’s eschatology through 
the DOL motif-complex in chs. 3-4. The prophet’s dependence on 
Ezekiel’s material points to his close association with the traditions 
of this priestly, ideological school and expands its horizon proto- 
apocalyptically. 
It should be further noted that Joel creates a complex allusion by 
the substitution of 702792 in place of PNW" m2. The use of this 
phrase suggests an unparalleled universalism.? Contextually, however, 
the prophet's use of the phrase is congruent with Jer 12:12, where 
303772 refers to Judah. Rendtorff employs Zeph 3:9 in support of the 
universalistic meaning of 92772 in 3:1, because Zephaniah contains 
the context of the DOL motif and the Bekenntnisformel of MT DWA NIP. 
Although one text may be absorbed by another, meaning is always 
context driven.'° If one is to assume a universalistic interpretation of 
303773 in 3:1, then one would also assume that the nations would 
appear in а salvific context in 3:5. Joe's message of salvation is limited 
particularistically to the worshippers of Yahweh within the Israelite 
state. Furthermore, the context of 4:1-3 and 9-17 envisions the nations 
surrounding Jerusalem seeking to destroy it. Thus, 102772 is far from 
a being a universalistic promise of a pneumatic outpouring. Rather, 
it is a promise of pneumatic empowering for those who invoke the 
name of Yahweh in Zion to be delivered from slaughter on the Day 
of Yahweh. This interpretation is in conformity with the critical 
message in the second half of the book (2:18-4:21) as an answer to 
the priests laments on behalf of the people of God (2:17). 


9 A. К. Hulst, “Kol Basar in der priesterlichen Fluterzählung,” in Studies in the 
Book of Genesis (OTS 12; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), 47-49. Coggins, Joel and Amos, 
50. R. Rendtorff, “Alas for the Day! The ‘Day of the Lord’ in the Book of the 
Twelve,” in God in the Fray: A Tribute to Walter Brueggemann (ed. Tod Linafelt and 
Timothy K. Beal; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998), 186-197. 

10 The approach to intertextuality taken in this work preserves the old distinction 
between systematics and biblical theology. This was the achievement that Gabler 
presented to the Altdorf theological community in 1787. It would appear that the 
Sachkritik line of distinction seems to be blurred in the case of Rendtorff. James 
Kern coined the term “context driven” (no bibliograhpy). 
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The reason that Joel changes Ezekiel’s phrase XD" maby to 
302772 is to make explicit that Yahweh will pour out his spirit upon 
all Israel (Ezek 37:6), including their sons and daughters, young and 
old, and even male and female slaves. The prophet defines 702752 
contextually through his enumeration of all social and sexual classes. 
The limitation of the outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit can be seen in 
the structural analysis by the repetition of the phrase "T DN "80%. 
This phrase is used as an inclusio to round out the unit in v. 2bb. 
Having used this literary devise, Joel insures the limited application 
of 7027992 to all the members of the Israelite community without 
exception (including slaves).!! Joel’s resignification of Ezek 39:29 
should be understood as a democratization!” of Yahweh’s spirit among 
all Israelites and their adherent slaves, rather than a universalized 
interpretation favored by a minority of scholars.!? 


4.2.2. Joels Use of Scripture in 3:lay-2: The Recipients of Yahweh's 
Spirit 
Bourke has suggested that the enumeration of the community, as 


Joel has laid out for us in wv. 1-2, is borrowed from Deuteronomistic 
passages. 


D’ouü vient cette intensification? Remarquons d'abord que la description 
de la communauté par une série de couples antithétiques, comme ici, est 
un trait que Joél emprunte certainement a la tradition deutéronomique 


(cf. Deut., V,14, 21; XII, 12, 18; XVI, 11, 14; XXXII, 25, etc). 


His assumptions are correct. Note the sabbath commandment in Deut 
5:14: DN $RD пррп Корок пут? | nas saw n 
777009 “ФК р TTT) pem ope ART TIL] qnem 


П For a different approach see Nicholas Ho Fai Tai, “The End of the Book 
of the Twelve. Reading Zechariah 12-14 with Joel,” in Schrifiprophetie. Festschrift 
‚für Jörg Jeremias zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. by Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz 
and Aaron Schart; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2004), 341-350. He 
understands the outpouring of Yahweh's spirit upon all flesh within the reading 
of the Twelve as pertaining “to the access to the canonized Pentateuch and the 
canonizing Prophets. This is his interpretation based on its relationship to the fate 
of prophecy in Zechariah (p. 349-350). 

12 Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, 260. 

15 This interpretation is also preserved in Acts 2. Peter's message was to Israelites 
and circumcised proselytes (Acts 2:11 "Iovóato( тє kai mpoomAvTot). 

4 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 198. 
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CD ANON FIDL my 105. The purpose clause in v. 14 under- 
scores that all God’s people are to participate in the cultic obser- 
vance of the Sabbath (7122 NAN) 7729 my (VAY). Rest is to be 
enjoyed by all. In this same manner, Joel signifies that, in the new 
promised eschatological Zwischenzeit, Yahweh's spirit will be enjoyed 
by all those inhabiting the Israelite community. 

The prophet’s insertion of DA) stresses the state of spiritual equality 
that Yahweh promises to dispense upon Israel's slave population. !° 
Bourke is correct in making this same assertion: 


Notons ici que l’insistance sur la classe des servituers se retrouve dans 
Joél, IIL, 2. «Méme sur les serviteurs...» Donc c'est à la recension 
deutéronomique plutót qu'au passage parallel d'Exode, XX; 10, que 
Joël emprunte cette formula.'® 


Slaves in Judea consist of both economically depressed countrymen, 
as well as an element of foreign population. So in this case, the out- 
pouring of Yahweh’s spirit comes upon the least of those in Israel, 
and this includes the foreign slaves. This is why Joel liberally and 
intentionally alters 2830" MAY to 023722, so that the promise 
extends to all who worship Yahweh in Zion without distinction. 

A further explanation must be given for the reason that Joel adds 
the last clause B9 225) B'1227722 D, in which he deletes 
the personal pronouns from the terms male and female slaves. The 
emphasizing particle 01 makes a dramatic contrast to the previous 
references, in which the personal pronouns were attached to (sons, 
daughters, old men, and young men). This is the same argument 
that Bic keenly advanced. 


„Und auch auf die Sklaven und Sklavinnen ...” Diese Angabe ist keines- 
falls eindeutig. Auffallend ist, die Slaven und Sklavinnen werden so absolut, 
nicht durch ein Suffix etwas als „eure” angeführt. Man könnte also 
zunächst an die versklavten /sraeliten denken. ... Es ist aber auch eine 
andere Deutung möglich, nämlich, daß es sich um Angehörige von 
Fremdvölkern handelt, die sich Israel und seinem Gotte angeschlossen haben. 


If the term included the personal pronouns, it may have conveyed 
the thought of only Hebrew slaves. The explanation for Joel’s radi- 
cal substitution of the phrase 702752 in place of 2870" MI makes 


1? Crenshaw, Joel, 166. 
16 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 198-199. 
17 Bic, Das Buch Joel, (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1960), 81-82. 
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sense if it extends even to the non-Israelites that make up the whole 
population of the “house of Israel.” In this period, Joel does not 
foresee the elimination of all economic and social classes, but by his 
allusion, as observed from the fourth commandment, he presages a 
pneumatic outpouring upon all flesh within the Israelite population 
with no distinction. In this way, Joel’s prophecy even exceeds Moses’ 
wish in Num 11, so that it would include every person within the 
Israelite state. 

Another aspect to be observed in vv. lay-2 is the effects of Yahweh’s 
spirit upon the different social and economic classes of Israelite society. 
Dreams, visions, and prophecy are the spiritual gifts, which are the 
markings of the outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit. ‘There are two signifi- 
cant texts which provide a thematic link to Joel’s prophecy: Numbers 
11:29 and 12:6. These texts are certainly a part of Joel’s thematic 
Echoraum, which supplies the thematic fulfillment to Moses’ wish that 
all God’s people are prophets and that he would put His spirit on 
all of them (Num 11:29).!? Numbers 12:6 is also understood to be in 
the background of ch. 3. The text says, “If there is a prophet among 
you, I, the Lord, shall make myself known to him in a vision, I will 
speak to him in a dream.” Joel envisions the whole Judean population 
without exception as a “fully authorized media of revelation."!? The 
future blessing 1s first promised to their sons and daughters. The 
placement of sons and daughters first points to the next generation. 
The outpouring of Yahweh's spirit produces prophetic activity upon 
the youngest generation within the Judean community. Dreams 
are mentioned next to be given to the old men. Visions are to be 
granted to their young men. Even the servants (whether foreign or 
Israelite nationals) are to be endowed with Yahweh's prophetic spirit 
as well. This utopian view of Israelite society presupposes the deep 
human social desire for equality and significance. Joel’s prophecy is 
an expression of Bakhtin’s carnivalesque literary philosophy, which 
centers on the transformation of hierarchical social inequalities that 
pervade all cultures. The carnivalization of literature represents the 
renewal, rebirth and reformation of human organized society. 


Carnival is the place for working out, ... a new mode of interrelation- 
ship between individuals, ... freed from the authority of all hierarchical 


'8 See Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel, 274. 
19 Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 126. 
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positions (social estate, rank, age, property) ... There 1s a motivation 
during carnival time to create a form of human social configuration 
that ‘lies beyond existing social forms.’?° 


Thus, all discrimination of race, sex, age and social distinction are 
fully eliminated within the Israelite community through Yahweh's 
pneumatic redistribution of the charismata. This is what Joel intends 
by his substitutional use of 702752. He envisions something far more 
extensive than Ezekiel’s statement of 570° m, which could be 
interpreted nebulously in a very limited sense. Joel radically and 
unambiguously re-orientates every strata of Israelite society to par- 
ticipate as fully authorized agents of Yahweh's revelation. 


4.2.3. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 3:3a: The Cosmological Signs Before 
the Day of Yahweh 


Joel’s use of the term O75 clearly takes up the Exodus plague 
motifs.?! Whether we can locate a scriptural reference for his use of 
cna with certainty may prove to be difficult. There are no lack 
of possible sources (Ps 105:5; Deut 6:22; Exod 11:9; 7:3; 4:21). Ber- 
gler has stated that, “Zwar scheint der 9x im AT belegte Ausdruck 
ГЕЗ m" prophetische Sprache zu sein, [138] doch stellen gerade 
Dtn 6, 22; Neh 9,10 mit Jahwe als Handlungstráger (s. Jo 3,3) einen 
klaren Bezug zum Ex-Geschehen her."?? His suggestion may point 
in the right direction, since Yahweh is the subject of 1. With Joel’s 
reuse of the Exodus typology of “wonders,” he transforms those 
traditions into the DOL topic.?? The resignification of Yahweh's 
great power, exerted for the purpose of freeing the Israelites from 
the power of the Egyptians, is now recontextualized into Yahweh 
freeing the Judeans from the oppression of foreign powers. 

Judea was still a small province within the Persian satrapy on 
the western side of the Euphrates at the time of Joel (440 B.C.E. ?). 
As such it was indentured to the Persian Empire. The prophet chose 
to resignify the Exodus typology of Yahweh's wonders anew because 


20 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 123, 180. 

?! Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 
100. Bergler, Joel als Schriflinterpret, 268-273. Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of 
Joel, 84. 

22 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 270. 

?3 See Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel, 365. 
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the nation was, once again, in bondage. For him, the DOL motif 
offered Israel fresh hope that the great God of Exodus was at work 
again.?* 

The cosmological portents are placed by Yahweh in the heavens 
and earth (v. 3ap). In this context the mention of blood, fire, and 
palm tree shapes of smoke? are signs generally associated with the 
theophanic approach of Yahweh in warfare.?? Others wish to see it 
referring cultically to sacrifice.?” Since these are wonders produced 
by Yahweh, the idea forwarded by Leung seems to be correct. She 
understands these events as part of a theophanic motif. Since these 
signs are given by Yahweh as 2°П510, it may be best to see them 
against the Egyptian background. Wolff correctly states, “Just as 
these terrors upon Egypt were signs which preceded the liberation 
of Israel, ‘blood, fire and mushrooms of smoke,’ and eclipses of 
sun and moon shall be signs preceding the terrible Day of Yahweh 
(3:4b)..."?9 Wolff's observations, therefore, square with the intertex- 
tual resignification of Joel’s allusion to the Exodus motto D^ DE. As 
such, they are manifestations that result from Yahweh's approach, 
and are part and parcel of the theophanic motif complex. They act 
as cosmic harbingers of the coming DOL.?? 


4.2.4. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 3:3b: The Terrestrial Portents 


The references to blood, fire and palm tree-like smoke recalls two 
images. Crenshaw intimates that Joel has borrowed this language 
from Ezek 38:22.°° This deals with the eschatological battle that 
Yahweh wages against Gog. References to blood and fire are typi- 


?* Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 69. 

25 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 139-140. See also Crenshaw, Joel, 167-168. The Hebrew 
word used is MAN is from the Hebrew root word AN meaning palm tree. The 
word picture describes a cloud found in the shape of a palm tree. The shape of 
a Phoenix dactylifera (date palm) is stylized by a column for the trunk (T2) and 
mushrooming out for the canopy of its crown of fronds. 

26 Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex ‘Yom Yahweh’ in the 
Book of Joel,” 179-181 and 185-186. Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 271-273. Allen, 
The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 101. 

27 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 139-140 and Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 175. Sweeney also sees this imagery as relating to 
the battles associated with the DOL mentioned in ch. 4. 

28 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. 

?9 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 100. 

99 Crenshaw, Joel, 168. 
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cal signs of a theophany.?! This aspect is especially important to 
Bourke's analysis of the passage: 


Dans la deuxime section certains éléments nouveaux entrent dans la 
description de la théophanie, en élargissant son horizon et lui prétant 
une nouvelle signification. Aux ténébres du Jour sont ajoutés «Sang et 
feu et colonnes de fumée» (III, 3) ( 2). Pris ensemble, ces prodiges ne 
manquent pas de nous rappeler les plaies d’Egypte et l'Exode..?? 


The last phrase in v. 3b (382 NAH pal tree shapes of clouds) is highly 
unusual. Joel’s use of this phrase represents an intertextual tour de force, 
through a bold transformation of Solomon's wedding processional, 
as part of Yahweh's cosmic disturbances signaling his approach. 
The editor of the Song depicts the procession of Solomon’s regal 
carriage, in its approach from the wilderness, marked by the palm 
tree type dust cloud (02 niw) that is created by the entourage 
of the king and his mighty men (27222). By Joel’s use of this term, 
he adapts the dust cloud imagery into a global arena as a portent 
of Yahweh's kingly approach accompanied by his heavenly host in 
the DOL (4:11b). The Aeros gamos nature of the DOL is developed 
later in the apocalyptic literature of the NT.’ One should note 
that Song 3:6-8 contains the only other use of the phrase as 1t 1s 
found in Joel. 

As far as the dating of the Song of Songs, Murphy places it within 
the Persian era, but notes that its formation has been compiled over 
centuries. Others place it during the fifth or fourth centuries.?* Con- 
cerning the issue of literary borrowing, the allusion only works in 
one direction, and that is from Canticles to Joel. This is determined 
by the reasonableness of the contexts. If Canticals has been written 
in the early Persian era, there is ample opportunity to see Joel’s 
appropriation and resignification of the term [22 MAN. 

The allusion to the 60 mighty men from Solomon's entourage 


31 See Allen, Ezekiel 20-48 (WBC 29; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), 207. 

32 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joël,” RB 66 (1959): 26. 

33 Its association is highly suggestive especially in light of Rev 19 and its com- 
bination of the wedding motif with the DOL. 

3t Roland E. Murphy, The Song of Songs: A Commentary on the Book of Canticles or 
The Song of Songs (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 3-7. Е Sellin-G. 
Fohrer, Introduction to the Old Testament (Initiated by Ernst Sellin and revised and 
rewritten by Georg Fohrer, trans. David Green; Nashville: Abingdon, 1968), 303. 
Gordis dates 3:6-11 to the oldest unit of the corpus. Robert Gordis, The Songs of 
Songs and Lamentations: A Study, Modern Translation and Commentary (New York: Ktav, 
1974), 56. 
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are now transposed into those who wield the sickles in 4:13 (inferred 
from 4:11b). Yahweh is also perceived as the king who 1s approach- 
ing Jerusalem in the DOL (4:16-17). The dust imagery has been 
transformed into a global cosmic signal for the approaching DOL. 


4.2.5. Foel’s Use of Scripture т 3:4: The Celestial Portents 


Joel has most likely taken his phraseology of the sun's darkening 
from Isa 13:10. The moon being turned to blood stems from the 
Exodus plague. Note Exod 7:20b :077 IK’21U8 m'a 72 299. 
This is the only other place where the verb 757 is used with the 
term blood, along with its preposition 7 + DT. This has been rightly 
noted by Kapelrud, Allen, and Bergler.?? Again, Joel is appropriat- 
ing the Exodus narrative. His resignification of the Exodus motif 
is now applied astronomically to the moon to denote the ominous 
end of existence.°° 

The major shift in the DOL motif in chs. 3-4 is a move away 
from an historical and local account to an eschatological and global 
resignification. The shift takes place on the basis of the people's plea 
to Yahweh to spare the nation (2:12-17). Yahweh's favorable answer 
in 2:18 ff has reversed the original intent of the DOL. The military 
threat against them has now been altered so that the DOL is an 
act of deliverance for those who call upon the name of Yahweh.? 
Chapter 3 speaks of imminent signs of the coming DOL. These are 
said to be cosmic in scope, and represent upheavals caused by the 
approach of Yahweh. This aspect of the development of the Day of 
Yahweh, on this side of 2:18, is imperative to understanding Joel’s use 
and transformation of his Hauptbegriff (DOL). In 2:1-11, the nations 
are prefigured to defeat Judah and Jerusalem, but after Yahweh's 
favorable answer, the nations are now presaged to be defeated on 
the DOL (chs 3-4). 

Since vv. 3-4 represent a Ringkomposition (A-B-B-A)*® of the 
cni that Yahweh authors, it seems best to take this material as a 


35 Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 141. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 
101. Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 269. 

36 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 270. 

37 This is Jeremias! assertion as well. Das Joelbuch hofft auf eine Rettung ganz 
Israels am Tag Jahwes; zu diesem Zweck ist es geschrieben. Jeremias, “Zur Heils- 
wartung des Joelbuches,” 42. 

38 Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 84. 
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theophanic re-description of what Joel portrays in 2:2 and 2:10-11. 
This is confirmed by the :ntratextual allusion of the day's frightful- 
ness (TRA NWN MOV 5372 2:11 / mm oF Kia B5 34 
Хт] 71737). Its purpose is meant to be echoed for comparison. 
The transformation of the DOL motif, from 2:2-11, has two aspects 
to be noted: First, the historical nature of the DOL and second, a 
metaphorical nature of the theophanic description.?? In 3:3-4 the 
Day of Yahweh is to be understood in an proto-apocalyptic sense 
and the theophanic description as literal." These events or wonders 
signal Yahweh's approach to judge the world, and are precursors 
of the DOL. Yahweh's &n2i3, through the media of the celestial 
arena, are meant to function as universal portents of the approach- 


ing DOL. 


4.2.6. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 3:5a: Deliverance Promised for Those 
Who Call upon the Name of Yahweh 


There are two principle passages that need to be explored when 
ascertaining Joel’s appropriation in 3:5a: 002 NAP AW 55, mm 
bom пул". Compare the following texts: 


DWE) TMP TITY mar корх mode Ps 116:4 


лпй ПОШ 17809 пп] OWA E72 NIP? порча NEY OLN Талк gp Zeph 3:9 


Joel’s striking similarities to Ps 116:4 are impressive, and con- 
tain the complete liturgical phrase MT OW N^p plus the verb 
n^n. The lexical agreements are not the only parallels that this 
psalm offers. The phrase occurs again in v.13 (NON Dip" oi» 
NPN 717 0051), no longer as a prayer of lament, but as a con- 
fessional vow of salvation.*! The psalm again takes up the phrase 
in v.17 CXPX MT noa ATI na NIN?) in connection with a 


39 Joel adapted the metaphorical theophanic account to his threatened DOL 
in ch. 2 (c. f. Isa 13). See Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex 
“Yom Yahweh’ in the Book of Joel,” 172. 

40 See also Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel," RB 66 (1959): 195. Mais d'oà 
provient cette eschatologie? D'abord Joél a transprosé le théme du Jour de Yahvé 
du plan historique au plan eschatologique. Nous l'avons déjà vu. Prinsloo, The 
Theology of Joel, 85. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 100. Crenshaw, 
Joel, 49-50, 171. Barton, foel and Obadiah, 61. Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the 
Motif-Complex “Yom Yahweh’ in the Book of Joel,” 172-174. 

^! Allen, Psalms 101-150, 114 ff. Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part 2, and Lamenta- 
tions (FOTL 15; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 291-297. Kraus, Psalms 60-150, 
384-389. 
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prayer of thanksgiving in the temple courts (vv. 18-19). The use of 
this phrase three times in Ps 116, in conjunction with its use at the 
temple, offers Joel a ready-made statement of salvation. Note that 
the psalmist offers praise to Yahweh for saving his soul from death 
(710-927 HDX v. 3) The following verse appeals to Yahweh’s 
gracious character DM ТОК] PIS) mim Т?П v. 5). Joel calls 
for the people to repent, based on Yahweh’s attribute formula (2:13), 
and now is declaring an announcement of salvation for those who 
call upon the name of Yahweh. Thus, Joel leans primarily on Ps 
116:4 for his phraseology of deliverance. 

The expression, MT OWA NXP, also occurs in Zeph 3:9. This 
liturgical formula is based on a salvific DOL motif. Joel uses these 
combined sources for his expression of the idiom MM 205 XP. 
ЈоеГѕ resignification severely limits Zephaniah’s universalism to а 
particularistic application. 


4.2.7. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 3:5b: Zion as the Locus of Deliverance 


It has been observed by numerous scholars that Joel has made a 
formal reference to Obad 17 by the phrase 717” ax ҳу.“ This 
is the only place in the book of Joel where there is a Zitationsformel.*? 


#2 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 102. Fishbane, Biblical Inter- 
pretation in Ancient Israel, 479 n. 54. Crenshaw, Joel, 169. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. 
Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 301-304. Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 85. Sweeney, 
The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 176. Coggins, Joel 
and Amos, 52. 

43 Wolff is incorrect when he understands that the phrase Ti EN2 HZ £2) in 
2:12aa refers to a quotation from tradition. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 48. Another issue 
to underscore at this point is how do we understand Joel’s use of scripture? Wolff 
and Jeremias are correct when they say that Joel shall not be understood as a 
Schriftinterpret but as a learned prophet because it can give the wrong idea of how 
Joel uses scripture. If Joel is to use scripture as he has done here with reference to 
Obad then indeed Joel will be considered a Schriftinterpret (see Bergler, Joel als 
Schriftinterpret, 300). But this is the only time Joel actually interprets scripture with 
any idea according to its historical exegesis. Most of the time his allusions are for 
the purpose of layering a theological motif upon his presentation or he is fond 
of creating reversals with his allusions as with the Exod material or his famous 
motto inversion of the plowshare from Mic/Isa. It is one thing to use scripture 
through allusion and echo and it is quite another thing to interpret scripture. This 
is the thesis of Benjamin Sommer and his gentle correction to Fishbane concern- 
ing the term “biblical exegesis” which is really “biblical allusion and echo.” See 
B. Sommer, A Prophet Reads Scripture: Allusion in Isaiah 40-66 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1998). It seems as though Bergler entitled his work from Joel’s 
citation of Obad 17a (300). “Er ist Schriftinterpret, ‘Erfüllungsgehilfe’, und doch 
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What most scholars miss is that Joel is not only appropriating from 
Obadiah but also Isaiah 37. His midrashic complex is a citation of 
at least two sources. This assertion 1s confirmed by the expansion 
of the citation of Obad 17, including the reference to Jerusalem 
(pog 3:) Joel is combining both Obadiah's Zion tradition and 
another from Isaiah. After Joel’s citation of this midrashic complex, 
he also alludes to Obad 14. Note the following correspondences 
between these verses and Joel: 
жтт ns Apy ma Wan wap omm nes man mu onm Obad 17 
пух nva PTW won cow) ywang mu»? pags “арп oW) Obad 14 
'? 32 трд? cue nor) пр? UOS поши MMA noa neon Isa 37:31 
ATONE nias mm nip [їз Лр лугова möng кур Боду 


What these references show are their allusions to a deliverance 
motif pertaining to Zion (except Obad 14). The reference in 
Obad 14 contains the term YT, which Joel uses to promise 
Yahweh’s acceptance and survival of those escaping the battle- 
field. Joel refers to three substantial issues in Obad 17. The first 
deals with the Zion traditions to which Joel is greatly indebted.** 
The second is the DOL motif which Obad 17 shares with Joel. 
The third concerns the interpretation of the last part of the verse 
КЛР ПЛ? Wx mU WI). The problem is textual in nature, because 
the last clause seems to be oddly constructed, and has quite a varied 
history of interpretation.‘° 

Obadiah declares that the DOL is near—against all nations, but 
it is explicitly directed against Edom (Obad 15). This prophet speaks 
of Zion’s deliverance, and that its saviors will maintain Yahweh’s 


zugleich Prophet., der mit seiner JJ-Rede neues Hoffnungs- und Verheißungsgut 
pragt. Der Schriftinterpret Jo stellt nur eine weiteren Markstein in dieser Tradie- 
rungs- und Erfüllungskette dar. This is one of the few places where Bergler actually 
explains why he considers Joel to be a scripture interpreter, but Joel, as a whole, 
is not a scripture interpreter. In fact, he is not interested in interpreting scripture, 
except here. Joel mainly appropriates scripture and resignifies it for his own pur- 
poses to mix and build up his motifs from authoritative traditions known to him 
and his contemporaries. 

tt See B. C. Ollenberger, Zion: The City of the Great King (JSOTSup 41; Shef- 
field: JSOT Press, 1987), 14. J. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry in the Jewish Bible 
(Minneapolis: Winston Press. 1985), 104 ff. Donald E. Gowan, Eschatology in the Old 
Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 7. (Ps 46; 48; 76; Isa 2:1-4; 4:1-6; 
28:16; 14:32; 30:19-26; 37:32; Jer 3:1 ff Amos 9:11). 

45 See Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 102. 

46 See Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de L'Ancien Testament: Tome 3. Ezéchiel, Daniel et 
les 12 Prophétes (OBO 50/3; Fribourg Suisse: Editions Universitaires, 1992), 638. 
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Israel, who are in the Diaspora. Bergler understands that since the 
noun O°72Y in v. 2 does not have the suffixed personal pronoun 
(227720), it is to be understood as the Jewish slaves in the Diaspora.?? 
Admittedly, the last part of the verse seems to have suffered from its 
awkward reading much as Obad 17-18.°* 

Allen and Wolff understand that Шешә and TÙ are often paired 
together as those who escape or survive warfare (Obad 14; Lam 
2:29: Jer 42:17; 44:14 Josh 8:22).°° This represents the most logical 
connotation to which DÙ refers. The context does not allow the 
logical connection of ће DT to the 27122 as Bergler proposes, nor 
is v. bbb a summoning of Gentiles by Yahweh as Jeremias states. 

Joel’s last clause NUP mT AW OHI) is most likely in- 
fluenced by the reference to Obad 14 (qm 7279 PITY чбрп-ок! 

TAS Da PTW oma) VVD), where the fleeing Judeans 
(mb ba and T чю) are cut off in the events of 586 B.C.E. by the 
Edomites. Joel palindromatically appropriates the term 7770 and 
applies it to the survivors depicted in his DOL presentation in 3:5bf. 
Thus, Joel reverses the outcome of the survivors; they are not cut 
off, but form a Neugemeinde on mount Zion. 

The sachkritische elements that are attached to the terms 7°75 and 
TW are those that deal with warfare. This is seen in the passages 
where Joel appropriates the Zion motif in Obad 14, 17, Isa 4:2 ff., 
and 37:32. Thus, it 1s fairly safe to say that Joel’s use of these terms 
deals with the battle motif that leads up to, and ends with, the DOL. 
The resignification of Zion’s D’T’NV are no longer singled out for 
eradication by the enemy, but are called by Yahweh to enjoy his 
deliverance on Mount Zion. This represents another example of 
Joel’s use of intertextual reversals. 

Verse 5a speaks of those who have escaped the warfare outside 


?3 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 302-303. 

?* Sellin and Allen have noted this difficulty and have smoothed out the read- 
ing so as to create a synonymous parallelism "ias "NI TH! man Py TWA! > 
cp mim WN ow Da mim. No doubt this is a very good reconstruction 
if there was a question of haplography involved. It makes the best sense logically, 
stylistically, and euphonetically. The LXX (cvayyeAtCopevot) also noted this dif- 
ficult reading and read DT) as if it were DW. See discussion in Wolff, Joel 
and Amos, 57. Sellin, Das Zwölfprophetenbuch (КАТ 12/1; Leipzig: A. Deichertsche, 
1930), 171. 

5 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 97. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. 
Especially see Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 142-143. 
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promise to spare Jerusalem from the Assyrian monarch (Sennacherib 
ca. 701 B.C.E.) is an appropriate intertext for developing the motif 
complex of Zion’s deliverance. These texts, along with Obadiah, 
confirm the theological meaning of 7°25 in Joel. The escaped ones 
are those who survive the warfare against Zion on the DOL. 

Bakhtin's work on double-voiced discourse shows that one appro- 
priates “another’s speech in another’s language.” ? Thus, Joel takes another’s 
speech (his antecedent sources) into another’s language (his own recon- 
textualized proto-apocalyptic DOL). Joel’s use of Obadiah’s Zion 
theology, as it is tied to the DOL motif, has been clearly resignified 
as shown above (global aspect stressed and the local aspect mini- 
mized, the apocalyptic stressed and the historical absent). Joel has 
also envisioned a pneumatic Zwischenzeit which clearly distinguishes 
his overall perspective. Bergler is correct in stating that Joel makes 
an interpretation of Obad 17 (jm ЛӘК AWD). 

It should be noted that at the beginning of Bergler's work he asks 
the question “—die hinter der Botschaft stehende Person Joels: War 
er mehr Schriftprophet oder Schriftinterpret?”°? One finds that he 
finally answers this question when he comes to 3:5. His understanding 
of Joel as a Schriftinterpret does not accurately describe the method of 
Joel’s use of scripture/tradition. It has been shown that Joel is not to 
be viewed as a Schriftinterpret or a Erfüllungsgehilfe, but as an appropria- 
tor and resignifier of scripture.?! Joel 3:5 is the only verse in the book 
where there is a formal citation of another scriptural reference with 
an interpretation. Therefore, this verse does not provide the neces- 
sary criteria upon which to make a definitive statement concerning 
the manner in which Joel consistently uses the scriptural tradition. 

Both Bergler and Jeremias read Joel 3:5bb (XP пут WE OPW) 

as a syntactically separate and independent clause from the first 
part of the verse. For Jeremias, the DTW are those of the Gentiles 
whom Yahweh calls,?? and for Bergler, the DTW = the £322 of 


19 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 324. 

50 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 30. 

5! Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 300, 305. The main function of scripture in Joel 
is characterized by appropriation and resignification. The function of scripture is 
best understood through interextuality and comparative midrash. This is based on 
the fundamental fact that there is no biblical book whose purpose is to exegetically 
interpret another writing in scripture. Biblical intertextuality seeks to discern the 
use and function of scripture in order to understand its nouvelle articulation. 

52 Jeremias, “Zur Heilswartung des Joelbuches,” 43-45. 
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Israel, who are in the Diaspora. Bergler understands that since the 
noun O°72Y in v. 2 does not have the suffixed personal pronoun 
(227720), it is to be understood as the Jewish slaves in the Diaspora.?? 
Admittedly, the last part of the verse seems to have suffered from its 
awkward reading much as Obad 17-18.°* 

Allen and Wolff understand that Шешә and TÙ are often paired 
together as those who escape or survive warfare (Obad 14; Lam 
2:29: Jer 42:17; 44:14 Josh 8:22).°° This represents the most logical 
connotation to which DÙ refers. The context does not allow the 
logical connection of ће DT to the 27122 as Bergler proposes, nor 
is v. bbb a summoning of Gentiles by Yahweh as Jeremias states. 

Joel’s last clause NUP mT AW OHI) is most likely in- 
fluenced by the reference to Obad 14 (qm 7279 PITY чбрп-ок! 

TAS Da PTW oma) VVD), where the fleeing Judeans 
(mb ba and T чю) are cut off in the events of 586 B.C.E. by the 
Edomites. Joel palindromatically appropriates the term 7770 and 
applies it to the survivors depicted in his DOL presentation in 3:5bf. 
Thus, Joel reverses the outcome of the survivors; they are not cut 
off, but form a Neugemeinde on mount Zion. 

The sachkritische elements that are attached to the terms 7°75 and 
TW are those that deal with warfare. This is seen in the passages 
where Joel appropriates the Zion motif in Obad 14, 17, Isa 4:2 ff., 
and 37:32. Thus, it 1s fairly safe to say that Joel’s use of these terms 
deals with the battle motif that leads up to, and ends with, the DOL. 
The resignification of Zion’s D’T’NV are no longer singled out for 
eradication by the enemy, but are called by Yahweh to enjoy his 
deliverance on Mount Zion. This represents another example of 
Joel’s use of intertextual reversals. 

Verse 5a speaks of those who have escaped the warfare outside 


?3 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 302-303. 

?* Sellin and Allen have noted this difficulty and have smoothed out the reading 
so as to create a synonymous parallelism NIP mm Ww 2762 пойт? mm 
чак AWD mw тупп 7772 CD. No doubt this is a very good reconstruction 
if there was a question of haplography involved. It makes the best sense logically, 
stylistically, and euphonetically. The LXX (vayyeAtCopevot) also noted this dif- 
ficult reading and read 0°7°7W2) as if it were 2230. See discussion in Wolff, Joel 
and Amos, 57. Sellin, Das Zwölfprophetenbuch (КАТ 12/1; Leipzig: A. Deichertsche, 
1930), 171. 

5 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 97. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. 
Especially see Kapelrud, Joel Studies, 142-143. 
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of Jerusalem. The latter half of the verse deals with the Judeans, 
whom Yahweh calls. ‘These are the survivors who presumably inhabit 
the rest of the countryside, or may even be those in exile. It does 
seem reasonable that these groups are to be distinguished from one 
another, based on the different subjects of the verb 87p.°° In this 
manner, the focus of v. 5 consists in the creation of a new Gemein- 
schaft їп Zion, which is pneumatically empowered to call upon the 
name of Yahweh. 


4.3. Joels Use of Scripture т 4:1-3: Yahweh’s Judgment of the Nations 
Jor Ther Enslavement of Israel 


4.3.1. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 4:1: Chronological Notation of 
Jerusalem’s Eschatological Restoration 


There are a few scriptural references that contain similar chronologi- 
cal notations as in Joel 4:1, which are all eschatologically oriented 
Jer 33:15, 50:4, 20 and Zeph 3:20). The three accounts in Jeremiah 
contain the exact phrase as it is found in 4:1. Both Jer 33:15 and Jer 
50:4 concern the regathering of Judah and Jerusalem. The phrase 
MAW AWK in Jer 33:11 occurs in a context where Yahweh raises 
up a Davidic scion to bring about the promised restoration. The 
account in Jer 50:4 refers to the initial return from captivity in the 
events following 539 B.C.E. More promising 1s the account in the 
book of Zephaniah. It not only contains the double chronological 
notation, but it also mentions the promise of restoring the fortunes 
of Zion with the motif of the DOL.?? Note the passage below and 

the corresponding parallels that 4:1 appropriates: 
1р2 da nr ny? DD JANT? Dans сузр проз DONS wow NTT пра Zeph 3:20 
Sym WN DUI? OD Magny Cc PORT. 


First, Joel frames Zephaniah's language so that it 1s structurally 
connected to 3:1-5 by the preposition ^2. This preposition forms a 
resultant or consequence clause (КТО D223 TANT OND 117 ^3) for 
the events described in 3:1-5.°8 The DOL motif in 3:3-4 and the 


56 Crenshaw, Joel, 170. 

57 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 76. He sees that Joel expresses the hopes of Judah’s 
restoration in texts such as Zeph 3:20 and Ezek 39:25. 

58 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
176. 
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image of warfare that is connected to the terms 78°75 and TÜ 
in the Zion motif of 3:5 are now brought into sharper focus with 
Yahweh’s judgment of the nations for their enslavement of Israel in 
4:1-3. Joel’s use of Zephaniah conforms largely to the way that it 
is intended in that book. Judah and Jerusalem’s fortunes (or better 
yet captivity)? are restored as a result of Yahweh’s judgment by 
means of the DOL. Joel focuses first on the positive nature of the 
DOL and its consequences for Judah and Jerusalem in v. 1. He 
does not return to this topic until 16b ff. The chronological formula 
places the events of this chapter synchronously together with the 
3:1-5. However, the restoration of Judah and Jerusalem has to be 
observed as the subsequent result of the divine judgment by means 
of the DOL. 

This lead to an important observation in the use of this phrase 
maU 210. Merx had noted that Joel, in the postexilic era, was not 
able to perceive the restoration of Israel from prophetic scriptures, 
which typically expected the hegemonic rule of a Davidic king to 
accompany the promised return from exile. 


Versuchen wir man, ob wir eine Lösung dieser gehäuften Schwierig- 
keiten finden, welche uns bisher entgegengetreten sind wenn wir von 
der oben begründeten Voraussetzung ausgehen, dass Joel nach 500, 
genauer nach 445 schrieb, dass er die Worte der alten Propheten 
studiert hatte und kannte, sowie dass er in der Wiederherstellung Judea 
nach Zerubabel, Ezra und Nehemiah keine vollgütige Erfüllung der 
alten Weissagungen anerkennen konnte.‘ 


Joel found the key to his problem in the book of Zephaniah. The 
restoration and captivity of Judah was to be resolved through the 
incipient apocalyptic DOL. The vast amount of prophetic prom- 
ises pledged to the returnees of the exile never transpired in his 
generation. Joel was convinced that Yahweh's intervention in his- 
tory was the answer. In this manner, Joel adapted the promise of 
Zephaniah's restoration of Zion.°! The major difference between 
Joel and Zephaniah was the former's focus on the particularism of 
Israel and the addition of a Zwischenzeit of pneumatic activity among 


59 This is probably a better translation than the common rendition “to restore 
the fortunes" on account of the context of slavery. See Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: 
Volume One, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 177. 

99 Merx, Prophetie, 42 see also 30-31. 

61 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 12-13. 
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the community of the house of Israel including foreign slaves. 


4.3.2. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 4:2: Yahweh Presides as Judge in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat 


Allen notes that the divine gathering of the nations for judgment 
is a tradition that Joel has developed from Zeph 3:8.°* This con- 
clusion is highly suggestive, since he has just utilized Zephaniah’s 
promise of Zion’s restoration (3:20) in the preceding verse, as well 
as particularizing his universal Bekenntnisformel (MM? OW NIP) in 
3:5a. The gathering of the nations is cryptically located in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (DD. pay-oN). This is an intertextual echo of a 
known tradition, which is later recorded in 2 Chr 20 (Jehoshaphat 
is granted a military victory in what became known as the Valley 
of Blessing). Joel does not echo this tradition for its geographical 
information, but for its theological refraction and especially for the 
pun on the divine name. Allen is correct in noting that the phrase 
ЮЕШ? PAYIN is “... intended as a theological symbol rather than 
a topographical identification ..."95 The prophet's use of this type of 
language is another case of intentional ambiguity." It underscores 
the claim that this is a known tradition, even though it is later codi- 
fied by the Chronicler. 

This cipher BAUT PAY) functions in at least three different ways. 
First, it recalls the events that take place in the Valley of Beracah/ 
Blessing, which 1s associated with the traditions of King Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr 20:26). Intertextually, this reminds Joel’s readers that the 
battle belongs to the Lord. The nations (2 Chr 20:15) represent a 
great multitude too vast to overcome; the Judeans only need to call 
upon the name of Lord (3:5). The allusion also recalls the spoils of 
war on account of which the Judeans will bless the name of Yahweh. 
Bergler also makes Joel’s connection to 2 Chr 20, where he points 
to the people's response of praising Yahweh in 2:26.65 Its second 
function is of the phrase is its paronomastic signification. The name 
Jehoshaphat means Yahweh is judge. In this manner, it is a perfect 
description of Yahweh’s role as judge of the nations on the DOL. 


62 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 108-109. 

53 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 109. 

5* His other examples of words that have intentional multivalent meanings are 
the terms “Valley of decision,” “the Northerner,” and “early rain.” 


55 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 102. 
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This allusion is obviously intended to be understood through the play 
on words, because nowhere else in the OT does the phrase Valley of 
Jehoshaphat appear. In this way, the eschatologial term corresponds to 
the thematic midrash on Yahweh’ great victory over Judah’s enemies 
later recorded in the traditions of 2 Chronicles. The third way that 
the toponym functions is as a cipher for the land of Israel itself.®® 
Since there is no Valley of Jehoshaphat, as Allen has mentioned, it must 
point to some place of battle in Israel. The prophet declares that it 
is Yahweh’s intention to gather all nations to Jerusalem (4:2). 
There is also a connection between Joel 4:2 and Ezek 38:22: 
men UN WIR iam How Dun 02723 лала JAN "peso 22 
DON WW Dean Dar or] теләр) boy MAN The references to 
blood and fire in 3:3 are part of Yahweh's £^ ni, which are most 
likely influenced by Ezek 38:22. Joel now appropriates the same 
niphal construction of YSW, which is also part of the Gog text of Ezek 
38. Note the close lexical agreement between the use of this verb in 
Joel 4:2 BÀ oA» `20®Ш11 and above in the reference to Ezek 38:22 
JAX ODDUN. The contexts of both passages deal with a northern 
threat in an eschatological battle. Both note that Yahweh judges 
these gathered northern hordes in the land of Israel. Merx and Wolff 
have noted Joel’s reapplication of this tradition." The prophet has 
already alluded to the northern foe in 2:20 and Yahweh's promised 
destruction of it. Therefore, since the lexical terms are identical and 
the enemy has been described as the Northerner in 2:20, an intertextual 
connection is sustainable based on strong thematic links. 


4.3.3. Foel’s Use of Scripture in 4:3: The Indictment of the Nations for 
the Enslavement of Yahweh’s People 


Some scholars have noted that Joel 4:3 echoes Obad 11.°° There 
are only two other places in the OT where the verb 77° is used. 
Both Nah 3:10 and Obad 11 are very similar to this passage. The 
context of Nahum's prophecy concerns the Assyrian captivity of 
Egypt's nobles, therefore, Joe's dependency on this text is unlikely. 


96 This becomes clear in 4:12 as well. 

67 Merx, Prophetie, 42 sec also p. 66. Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 21. Wolff, 
Joel and Amos, 77. 

68 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 108-109. Bergler, Joel als 
Schriftinterpret, 305. 
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The account in Obadiah concerns Jerusalem’s captivity in 586 B.C.E. 
and fits the present context perfectly.9? Note the corresponding par- 
allels in Obad 11: oon in nm" niaw ara an 71720 bra v.11 
(07 UNS TAN oy 533 YT nego javy IND. The casting 
of the lot for Jerusalem in Obadiah echoes the statement found 
in Joel. He finds in Obadiah the crime of the enslavement of his 
people in 586 B.C.E. as an example for his indictments against 
the nations, which points out their culpability for judgment in the 
eschatological DOL. 

Both Bergler and Sweeney have observed that Obad 16 men- 
tions the drinking that takes place in 587 B.C.E. on Yahweh's holy 
mountain. They understand that this passage 1s designed to evoke 
a creative influence through which Joel depicts the nations selling 
a girl for wine." Coggins thinks that their claim is too tenuous,’! 
but Joel's statement may reflect some other oral tradition, which 1s 
no longer preserved. 


4.4. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:4-8: Yahweh’s Special Punishment of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia 


4.4.1. Introductory Comments to 4:4-8 


Allen’s comments on this section deal with the historicality of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Philistia, which takes place around the time of the Baby- 


lonian conquest."? These are specific examples of international crimes 


committed against God's people.’* In this manner, the unit reflects 
the crimes mentioned in Amos 1:6-10 that also mentions Tyre and 


69 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 305. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and 
Micah, 110. 

70 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 305. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 178. 

7! Coggins, Joel and Amos, 55. 

7? Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 111. See also Nogalski 
who takes the view of Allen: Nogalski, Aedactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 
28-30. 

73 Joel singles out these historical crimes as examples of why Yahweh will bring 
the DOL on all nations. These crimes, committed in the past, cannot be used to 
determine the identification of the JVortherner. 
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Philistia (Gaza). It may serve intertextually to echo the judgments 
on those nations.’* 

This unit (4:4-8) shares with the previous one the topic of slavery, 
and the scattering of Yahweh’s people among the nations. ‘This issue 
was obviously of great concern to both Joel and his community in 
the mid 5th century B.C.E.” The key to understanding this unit is 
found in vv. 7-8, which places Yahweh’s activity in Joel's own time 
(AV 272 ^38 v. 7). These events bring about the reversal of fortunes 
for Tyre and Sidon, which culminates in the rise of the Grecian 
empire.’® In this vein, the judgments are not sui generis with Joel’s 
DOL motif. All of the other units within this self-disclosure oracle 
(3:1-4:17) fall broadly into the genre of the Heilsankiindigungen for 
Judah. This unit is an oracle against the nations with imminent impli- 
cations. It continues the Jahwerede and so it should not be considered 
extraneous to the unit (ein Nachtrag).’’ Verses 4-8 are dependent on 
Obadiah intertextually. This suggests that the unit is ultimately the 
product of those responsible for crafting the book (be it Joel or his 
disciples), rather than an addition by later scribal activity. 


4.4.2. Joels Use of Scripture т 4:4bB: Yahweh’s Threat of Retribution 


This verse contains an allusion to the traditions associated with 
Jehoshaphat’s victory in 2 Chr 20:11. The correspondences between 
these two accounts occur with the phrase 7» 50). In 2 Chr 20:11-12 
the king prays to Yahweh that he might judge this great multitude 
of people coming against them, “Behold they are recompensing us, 
by coming to drive us out from your possession which you have 
caused us to possess." 

This allusion is sandwiched between the two statements of the 
Valley of fehoshaphat.'? Yahweh is implored to judge those nations 
because they are seeking to recompense his people. A close similarity 


7* Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
178. 

75 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 114. Sweeney, The Twelve 
Prophets: Volume One, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 177. 

76 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 114. Contra Bergler, Joel als 
Schriftinterpret, 310. 

77 See Wolff, who considers this unit as a later addition. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 
77. 

78 Whether or not the book was even finalized before the time of Joel. 
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exists in all of ch. 4, with the nations seeking to drive God’s people 
out of their land. The lexical agreement and previous use of these 
traditions in Joel may provide a link between the texts, as well as 
an echo of the hostility of the nations against Judah. ‘This unit also 
intratextually echoes the thoughts of the nations ruling over God’s 
people, and promises an imminent reversal of their fortunes. 


4.4.3. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:4b6 and т 4:7b: Yahweh’s Law of 
Equal Punishment 


Joel’s allusion to the principle of tus talionis in vv. 5 and 7, through 
the expression UND FW DW “to return a recompense upon the 
head” is an idiom appropriated from Obad 15. Driver long ago 
pointed out Joel’s use of Obad 15 in 4:4." The prophet’s use of 
the oath of retaliation (tus talionis) seems most reasonable due to the 
strong lexical agreement between these passages, and in light of the 
other appropriations from this book. Jocl's resignification of Obad 
15 shows how Yahweh executes exact equal retribution upon the 
nations. The function of Joel 4:4-8 serves to build up the motif of 
Yahweh's judgment of the nations, but it clearly does not fall into 
Joel’s DOL motif. This passage is a special case of divine retribu- 
tion which Joel introduces by the particle of emphasis (E22). The 
psyche of the postexilic community has been deeply impacted by 
its children being sold on the slave block. 


4.4.4. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:8b: The Schlussformel of Retribution 


Both Bergler and Sweeney have noted that Joel rounds off his OAN 
pericope with a divine attestation formula.?! This is most likely a 
conscious imitation of the same authorization statement in Obad 
18. The purpose of this is to secure the certainty of the oracle with 
divine authority. It functions within the unit as a closing formula 
(Schlussformel ).?? Joel’s use of the formula is especially helpful in 


79? Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 21. See also Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah and Micah, 112 n. 30. Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 306-307. Sweeney, The 
Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 179. 

80 See Crenshaw, Joel, 179. 

9! Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 308-309. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume 
One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 179. 

82 Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 93. 
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comparing the verses. In Obadiah the promise is that the house of 
Jacob will utterly destroy the remnant of Edom. In Joel the promise 
is that the sons of Judah will sell the children of the Phoenicians 
and Philistines to the Sabeans to remove them far from their lands. 
The attestation formula verifies that God’s people will eradicate the 
remnant of these historical enemies. 


4.5. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:9-17: The Gathering to the Nations 
Against Jerusalem For Judgment on the Day of Yahweh 


4.5.1. Introductory Statements to Joel 4:9-17 


This section conceptually follows 4:1-3 with the gathering of nations 
to Jerusalem for universal judgment. It also serves as the reversal 
of 2:1-11. A digression occurs in vv. 4-8, which presents an oracle 
of doom upon three nations that have looted Judah and sold its 
inhabitants into slavery.9? This serves to build up the guilt of the 
nations, and Yahweh's resolve to judge them. Verses 9-12 details 
the call to war (Aufforderung zum Kampf),°' which forms part of the 
adjudicating process that leads to the eschatological judgment of 
the nations (vv. 14-17). 


4.5.2. Foel’s Use of Scripture т 4:9: The Call for a Holy War 


The pericope begins with an international call (E333. DNTON?), 
which is directed to the heavenly messengers.?? They are to 
make an announcement among the nations for a sacral war to be 


53 Many have scen this as an extrancous addition, because it is not part of the 
DOL motif. See Wolff, Joel and Amos, 74. And most recently Dahmen, “Das Buch 
Joel,” 91-93. Their arguments do make sense, but one can also see that this unit 
has been intertextually integrated with Obadiah as well as Joel’s other units in 4:1-3 
and 4:9-14. It also was intratextually connected back to 4:1-3 through the motif of 
slavery and the catchword 7202. This shows that it was editorially integrated here 
for the purpose of building up the DOL motif by a historical OAN oracle in the 
final draft of ch. 4. One major component it seems to lack is its relationship to 
the Heilsankündigung oracle. 

8+ Wolff, Joel and Amos, 74. 

55 See Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 115 and P. Miller, 
The Divine Warrior in Ancient Israel (HSM 5; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1973), 137. 
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waged.°° The call to the heavenly council consists of a series of 
imperatives detailing specific instructions for battle. The phrase 
MAM WP occurs also in Jer 6:4 and Mic 3:5.°” The latter reference 
is to false prophets of Israel who sanctify a war against their fellow 
citizens, and does not make good intertextual sense as an allusion. 
The former reference is to the shepherds?? of the nations who are 
to sanctify a war against Zion (Jer 6:4-5). Joel makes a clear use of 
this phrase from Jer 6:4.°9 He has already used this passage in his 
DOL description against Jerusalem in 2:1-11. Now he returns to 
this passage but reverses the intertextual irony so that the DOL is 
set against the nations.°? The nations are deceived into waging war 
against Yahweh’s people, and will be completely destroyed. 

Yahweh’s deception (NÐ) of the nations recalls the account in 1 
Kgs 22:19-20a, where he is seated with the heavenly council as they 
make plans for the death of Ahab in battle. Joel envisions something 
similar as the heavenly messengers are sent out to gather the nations 
for war. The cultic aspect of a holy war can be seen in the passage 
above, in 1 Kgs 22:6,11-12, and Deut 20. 

In order to properly exegete 4:9, one must see that it intratex- 
tully alludes to 1:14 and 2:15, which contain the parallel clauses: 
MSY INP BNOUTP in accordance with Joel’s reversal effects that 
take place through Yahweh’s favorable answer (2:18 ff).?! The repeated 
use of the verbs X7P and 7р point to their common cultic origins. 
The priests are to call an assembly of the people to appoint a fast. This 


59 G, von Rad, “The Origin of the Concept of the Day of Yahweh,” JSS 4 
(1959): 97-108. See especially 99. 

87 J. A. Soggin, “The Prophets on Holy War as Judgement against Israel,” Old 
Testament and Oriental Studies (BibOr 29; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1975), 69. 

88 This is a reference to the Babylonian rulers. See Holladay, Jeremiah 1, 206. 

89 Wolff says Joel “recalls Jer 6:4.” It is difficult at times to ascertain whether 
one is to understand if this means dependence in the older commentaries. Assuming 
it does, the shortcoming of this approach is that it does not go into the discussion 
of how Joel appropriates and resignifies his allusions. It is exegetically necessary 
to explain this process, since the author is cognizant of his transformation of the 
tradition. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 79. Bergler sees Joel alluding to Obad 1 and not to 
Jeremiah. Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 313-315. Bourke sees Ezek 38-39 as influ- 
encing Joel 4:9 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joél,” RB 66 (1959): 208. 

99 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 115. Contra Wolff, Joel and 
Amos, 80. 

9! See Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joél,” RB 66 (1959): 9. Bic, Das Buch 
Joel, 94. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 42. Ogden, A Promise of 
Hope, 45. 
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corresponds to Joel’s two clauses in 4:9 (TAN2 WAP OMI NIND). 
This parallel shows the cultic aspects of both assemblies. Those of 
1:14 and 2:15 are sacred assemblies calling for communal laments 
to avert the imminent DOL. The cultic assembly of the nations in 
the Valley of Decision offers a correlation to 2:12-14. Their decisions 
have cut a path that leads to their own destruction. 

Another parallel passage that contains elements of battle, orches- 
trated at Yahweh’s command, is Isa 13:2-4. This passage offers 
many parallels to Joel 4:9. Leung has noted the following similarities 
between Joel 4:9 and Isa 13:3 in the words: NP, Wp, and 070023. 
The connection with the 0°72) fits into Joel’s passage, with their 
summons (N^) by Yahweh. They are further identified as Yahweh’s 
“sanctified ones.” His resignification of Isaiah reverses the role that 
they play in Isa 13, where they are called and sanctified as divine 
instruments. 


4.5.3. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:10: Joels Reversal of Isa 2:4/ Mic 4:3 


This is one of the most famous passages in the book of Joel. It is 
where the prophet reverses Isa 2:4/Mic 4:3. This has been noted by 
numerous scholars such as Allen, Wolff, and others.?* The prophet's 
deliberate contrast to Isaiah’s pèlerinage pacifique des Gentils shapes the 
tone for his description of the DOL.” There are a few minor dif- 
ferences in the reading between Isa 2:4: min pam PA Vaw) v.4 
nam? ШТИП) ox? sim 2) ma oy? and Joel 
4:10. This can be observed by Joel’s use the qal imperative of NND 
in place of Isaiah's use of the piel waw consecutive. The use of nD 


92 Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex ‘Yom Yahweh’ in the 
Book of Joel,” 248. 

93 Contra К. Bach, Die Aufforderungen zur Flucht und zum Kampf im alttestamentlichen 
Prophetenspruch (WMANT 9; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1962), 72 
n. 1. See James E. Brenneman, Canons in Conflict: Negotiating Texts in True and False 
Prophecy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), 134-147. See also Wolff, “Swords 
into Plowshares Misuse of a Word of Prophecy?” CurTM 12 (1985): 133-147. 

9* Cannon, “The Day of the Lord’ in Joel,” 61. Driver, The Books of Joel and 
Amos, 21. Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joél,” RB 66 (1959): 208. Allen, The 
Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 115. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient 
Israel, 529. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 80. Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 26-29. Crenshaw, 
Joel, 188. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
182. Coggins, Joel and Amos, 58. Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 88. 

9 Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 208. 
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has been completely recontextualized by first changing the subject 
of the verb to the heavenly messengers, who are commissioned to 
give instructions for war preparations. In Isaiah, the subject of the 
verb is the nations who voluntarily make a pilgrimage to Zion for 
forensic and didactic instruction. Joel substitutes TAI (lance) for 
Isaiah’s ЛУП (spear). This does not alter the meaning because these 
are both instruments of war. Coggins suggests that Joel intentionally 
exchanges the terms as a "conscious way of indicating the change 
of message.” 

Joel’s use of Isaiah not only reverses nationalistic pacifism to a 
hawkish ideology, it also changes the whole thematic element of the 
nations’ pilgrimage to Zion. Both passages are forensically oriented. 
This is observed from Isa 2:4a and Joel 4:12, where Yahweh sits as 
judge. All three texts show the nations gathering at Jerusalem, but 
Joel has completely reversed the purpose for the gathering of the 
nations. This shows that Joel’s intertextual reversal of Isaiah/Micah 
runs deeper than the appropriated words. Bakhtinian dialogism 1s 
instructive at this point. He states that: 


... The author employs the speech of another, but, in contradistinction 
to stylization, he introduces into that other speech an intention which is 
directly opposed to the original one. The second voice, having lodged 
in the other speech, clashes antagonistically with the original, host 
voice and forces it to serve directly opposite aims. Speech becomes a 
battlefield for opposing intentions. 


The prophet has created a scriptural debate, where his voice and 
utterance have been intentionally lodged along side of that of his 
predecessors.”® The task of the interpreter is to discover the herme- 
neutic by which the prophet is motivated. Eva Osswald, in her work 
on false prophecy, has stated that “The true prophet must be able 
to distinguish whether a historical hour stands under the wrath or 
the love of God."9? The structural analysis of Joel 4:1-3 and 4:4-8 
sets up the reader to determine under which hour the nations now 
stand in their relation to Yahweh. 


96 Coggins, Joel and Amos, 58. 

97 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose,” in Readings in Russian Poetics: Formalist 
and Structuralist Views (eds. Ladislav Matejka and Krystyna Pomorska; Cambridge 
M.LT. Press, 1971), 185. 

98 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoeusky’s Poetics, 20-23. 

9 Eva Osswald, Falsche Prophetie im Alten Testament (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1962). Her quote is found in James A. Sanders, “Hermeneutics,” in JDBSup 405. 
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Joel 4:10 may be perceived as a polemical text, where the chorus 
of mockery, parody, and reversal are fought out. The inversion of 
Isa 2 is designed polemically to de-establish the current ideology of a 
universalistic pelerinage pacifique des Gentils to Zion under Persian rule. 
Joel consciously turns the prophecy of Isaiah on its head. He reverses it 
as part of his political-ideological debate with his contemporaries on 
account of the nations’ treatment of Zion. For him, the dwelling of 
Yahweh in Zion does not take place through future Judean political 
saviors, but only through the proto-apocalyptic means of the DOL 
(4:17). In fact, Joel 1s not interested in the future of the Gentiles. His 
proto-apocalyptic 717” DV insures the desolation of Egypt and Edom 
(4:19) and all nations (4:1-3). The future of Isaiah’s prophecy, as well 
as the fate of the other Gentiles, play no part in Joel’s particularistic 
prophecy.!?? His focus is on regaining Judah’s recognition of Zion’s 
eventual security and Yahweh's hegemonic rule (4:17, 21) through 
Yahweh’s call to battle (4:9) on the DOL. 

The eschatological phrase D’A’T MINNA MM in Isa 2:2a has 
most likely been received by the Judeans with enthusiasm in the 
rebuilding of the temple in the last decades of the 6th century. !?! 
After the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, the flow of the nations 
to Mount Zion for forensic Torah instruction has again become a 
hotly debated issue (presumably within Joel’s priestly circles). Joel 
prevents this popular ideological perception of the nations’ peaceful 
pilgrimage to Zion in the Persian era. The Joeline use of Isaiah’s 
prophecy reverses the fate of the Gentiles, because their treatment 
of Jerusalem (4:1-3) now places them under the historical hour of the 
wrath of God.? Therefore, the prophetic use of Yahweh’s word is not 
statically frozen upon its prior utterance,? but its present function, 
rather, is entirely conditional upon the nations’ relation to it.!9* 


00 Brenneman, Canons in Conflict, 134-147. Brenneman has an excellent sum- 
mary of the layers of interpretation of Isaiah from several different redaction critical 
periods for possible interpretations. 

?! For other interpretations see James E. Brenneman, Canons in Conflict: Negotiat- 
ing Texts in True and False Prophecy, 134-147. 

02 Eva Osswald, Falsche Prophetie im Alten Testament (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1962). Her quote is found in James A. Sanders, “Hermeneutics,” in Вир 405. 
93 See Sanders’ discussion of a similar principal. Sanders, From Sacred Story to 
Sacred Text, 189. 

° This idea of the prophetic word is understood from the book of Jeremiah 
(18:7-10; 26:3, 13, 19 and 42:10). Joel’s prophecy in the call to repentance utilizes 
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By the heavenly warriors’ summons to attack Jerusalem, the nations 
are divinely deceived to take up arms, through which the prophet 
signifies their destruction in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Thus, Joel 
boldly parodies his polemically inverted use of Isa 2:4 to promote 
his proto-apocalyptic DOL. The text facilitates the prophet's greater 
argument of his hierocratic proto-apocalypticism, which offers a 
transcendent hope to a powerless, marginalized people.!9? 

Finally, the unrecorded hermeneutics of Joel use of scripture has 
at least two functions in this text. One functions internationally with 
a view to the nations, while the other functions domestically with a 
view to the prophet's contemporaries. The first serves particularisti- 
cally as a protest ideology in the face of Judea's current subjugation 
under Persian rule. The second deals domestically with the prophet's 
contemporaries. Here, Joel’s use of scripture functions as a battlefield 
of opposing intentions confronting his nation’s ideologues, who wish to 
see a reversal of fortunes through political means of power (even 
the hope for the Day of Yahweh, in accordance with Obadiah's 
historical eschatology). 


4.5.4. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:1 1bB: The Summons of the Heavenly 
Warriors 


In Joel 2:11 (їтїп “RA 23 > Hen сую» iip m mem v. 11 
mom чо күш mtn Sip 1097 nb DW `p) the 
last "> clause is an intertextual echo of Ps 103:20. The psalm 
presents the heavenly DT, who perform Yahweh's word (1223 
a7 Dips yaw? 1727 "Ob по 7333 треб mM). From the 
prophet's point of view, this psalm assists in the building up of the 
enemy sketch as a heavenly army. In 4:11b he recasts the heavenly 
0123 from 2:11 to fit his reversed DOL motif. This time they 
come not as a threat to Judah but to slaughter the nations. Leung 
has developed a similar line of intertextuality between Ps 103 and 
Joel, which connects the £322 to both Joel 2:11 and 4:11b.!% 


this principal (2:12-14). See Schmitt, “Reue Gottes’ im Joelbuch und in Exodus 
32-34," 297, 300. 

105 Hellholm’s thesis of the function of apocalyptic literature is a useful model 
for the book of Joel and particularlly in this context. See Hellholm, “The Problem 
of Apocalyptic Genre and the Apocalypse of John," 27. 

106 Leung, “An Intertextual Study of the Motif-Complex ‘Yom Yahweh’ in the 
Book of Joel,” 250. 
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This is a plea for Yahweh to bring down the heavenly warriors to 
engage the enemy hordes, which are assembled against Jerusalem. 
Intratextually, 2:11 echoes the thought that these mighty ones will 
indeed perform Yahweh's command (12231 r2» DW) 


4.5.5. Joels Use of Scripture т 4:12: The Summons to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat 


Joel’s use of Isa 2:4 in 4:10 incorporates other thematic links, from 
that passage, which permeate his forensic material associated with the 
DOL motif. Note Isa 2:4: (D1 DAT DAVI maim ean pa DAL 
Ham? omninaim ons? niin 4. The theme concerns the 
peaceful pelerinage of the Gentiles to Mount Zion to receive instruc- 
tion and adjudication in international disputes. The prophet develops 
the judicial motif by way of reversal through the phrase Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. This is consistent with his reversal of beating plowshares 
into swords (4:10). Its integration again highlights the judicial aspect 
of the sentencing of the victorious monarch, and the vanquishing of 
the enemies. The presupposition is that as the nations go up against 
Jerusalem to fight, the heavenly 27123 make their descent to defeat 
them. Then Yahweh sets up the throne of judgment. 

Joel’s resignification has obviously reversed the purpose of the 
judicial motif to one of martial law. The purpose of the judicial 
scene in Isa 2 points to the nations’ presentation of evidence to the 
universal Judge, so that Yahweh can deliver the Torah judgment. 
The sentencing (4:12) has to do with the nations destruction, and 
this is the way that Joel resignifies Isa 2/Mic 4. 

Nogalski notes the correlations between 2 Chr 20 and Joel 4:9- 
17.!°7 Jehoshaphat’s victory in the Valley of Blessing is most likely 
known to the prophet before it was codified in 2 Chr 20. Both Wolff 
and Nogalski have said that Joel may have known of these traditions 
but there is no way of proving it.!°° The Valley of Jehoshaphat (Joel 
4:2, 12) is an explicit allusion to the Valley of Berachah in 2 Chr 20:26. 
In the latter reference Yahweh sets an ambush against the enemy 
nations. This theme is closely related to our passage and provides 


107 Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 32-34. Nogalski notes 
that Jensen has made this claim: К. Jensen, “Indledningssporgsmaal: Joels Bog,” 
DTT 4 (1941): 99-101. 

108 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 76. Nogalski, Redactional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 
34. 
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the reason for the wordplay. The intertextual evocation of this text 
provides Judah with King Yahweh as judge and defender. 


4.5.6. Joel’s Use of Scripture in 4:14: The Multitudes in the Valley of 
Verdict on the Day of Yahweh 


The term multitude as a battle motif is found in related texts, such 
as Isa 13:4, 17:12; and Ezek 39:11. The latter reference reads: 
Days i; Ok wea Tap nypa x3» JAX KITT OPA mm v. 11 
AAT o2 DN) APA OO IP) Drag сп Порт! OT nep 
Da ТӘП N INP. It has been clearly shown that Ezek 38-39 play 
a significant intertextual role in Joel 2:20 and 3:1. Joel’s use of the 
term Northerner is an eschatological Chiffre for Gog. His mention of 
multitudes in a valley would most certainly call up Ezek 39:11. It 
is possible that Joel chooses the term PAY instead of X’} because 
he did not want to equate the destruction of Gog with his Day of 
Yahweh. 

Therefore, Joel most likely appropriates the phrase “multitudes in 
the Valley of Decision” from that passage. The multitudes, accord- 
ing to Joel’s resignification, are the gathered nations that Yahweh 
has summoned to meet their own destruction on the DOL. The 
repetition of multitudes signifies Joel’s intensification of the great 
proto-apocalyptic battle. 

What Joel calls earlier, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, he now calls the 
Valley of Decision or Verdict Valley.” ? The term decision (71711) has one 
central idea related to the act of cutting.! ? In Joel, the noun functions 
as an irrevocable sentence of judgment determined by Yahweh.!!! 
Another use of the term is that of a threshing sledge used to mutilate 
the bodies of people in illegitimate warfare (Amos 1:3). Joel’s use 
of this term allows for both the denotative and connotative senses, 
in light of other multivalent terms (Northerner, the teacher/autumn 
rain and the Valley of Jehoshaphat).!!? Bergler is most likely right 
as well when he sees that the prophet’s use of the term 7007 pay 
is a case of onomatopoeia.''* 


109 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 119. 

110 G, J. Botterweck and J. R. Lundbom, “үлп,” TDOT 5:216-220. 

111 Wolff, ‚Joel and Amos, 81. 

12 Ahlstróm, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 81. Crenshaw, Joel, 192. 
113 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 104. 
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The second half of v. 14 again takes up the phrase the Day of Yahweh 
for the fifth and final time. Allen!!* is most likely correct in saying 
that Joel takes up the words of Isa 13:6'!° rather than Obad 15. The 
basis for this assertion is that 4:15 continues with the darkening of the 
astrological bodies. This aspect is not part of Obadiah’s DOL motif, 
but it is in Isa 13. Bergler argues for Joel’s use of Obad 15 instead of 
Isaiah for some good reasons, but v. 15 negates these claims.!!° His 
connection of the Phoenicians and Philistines with the Northerner in 
2:20 leads him to equate them with the DOL in 4:14.!!7 This is not 
the purpose for Joel’s mentioning these historical enemies of Israel, 
nor does it function as part of the DOL framework in ch. 4. It func- 
tions as his own OAN oracle, which precipitates the eschatological 
dénoument of the nations, as in vv. 9-17. 

The nearness of the Day is used in 4:14 as an announcement of 
salvation for the Judeans. With the mention of this term Joel has 
brought his message full circle from the initial promise of salvation 
(2:20), which deals with the reversal of the threat of the DOL in 1:15 
and 2:2-11. His use of Isa 13:6 is altered, so that instead of it being 
addressed to the inhabitants of Babylon, it is now an announcement 
to the multitudes in topos PINT PAY. 


4.5.7. Foel’s Use of Scripture т 4:15-16: Cosmological Disruptions at 
the Approach of Yahweh 


Joel repeats the language of 2:10b and inverts it in 4:15 and also 
in l6ay (PN) DAW 3927). In 2:10, the darkening of the heavenly 
bodies from Isa 13:10 1s modified. He reapplies the same astrological 
motifs in v. 15, but this time Joel 1s using the language in a semi- 
apocalyptic sense. The imagery presents the theophany motif of 
Yahweh's approach on the DOL, which effects the whole cosmos. 
In this sense, the prophet has also intratextually connected this unit 
to 3:4. The Zion motif in 3:5 1s again taken up v. 16. Both of these 
elements show how the second Erkenntnisformel 1s structurally inter- 
related. 

In v. 16 Joel alludes to the language of Amos 1:2: 32 түт, 287) 


114 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 119. 
115 For the use of this term also see comments on 1:15. 
16 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 316. 

117 Bergler, Joel als Schriflinterpret, 316. 
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opum Ux? wan ova nii 53x) Tip m’ Daum 20". 118 
It is interesting that he has retained the ae motif in Amos’ 
motto, but has transferred it to the DOL motif. The prophet has 
appropriated nearly all of Amos 1:2a except for the introductory 
speech report formula in v. 2аа (NNN). The function of Amos’ 
motto 1s not only an introductory statement to the whole book, but 
1s especially adapted as an introduction to the OAN oracles in chs. 
1-2. Yahweh's ferocious lion-like depiction builds upon his jealousy 
over his land and people (2:18). Joe's use of Amos 1:2 is strictly 
a promise of salvation. In Amos 2:4 ff., Yahweh's roar from Zion 
is also directed against Israel and Judah. Thus, Joel alters Amos's 
theophanic motto so that it fits into his Heilsankiindigung to Judah. 

Joel has also substituted his material from 2:10a (7129 119? 
DAS 3527 ҮЛ) into 4:16ay (PN) DAW 3527). ? His substitution takes 
the place of Amos’ terrestrial scorching in 1:2b (227) DST NINI IN) 
72737 ÜNİ) so that it is replaced by the darkening of the astrologi- 
cal bodies. He has theophanized the enemy sketch in 2:10a from 
Yahweh's approach in Isa 13:13a (YN wym DIR ow s Dy 
mapa). The Lord's approach is now restored so that it no longer 
is solely attached to the heavenly DAA as it was in 2:10a. This 
is another instance in which the prophet’s intertextuality must be 
interpreted in light of the intratextual resignifications. This shows 
that Joel has freely adapted and resignified his source material so 
that it is subordinated to the theological agenda of the DOL sketch. 
Amos' motto has been adapted so that the theophanic feature of 
Yahweh is directed cosmically instead of terrestrially. 

There have been those who have argued that Joel’s use of Amos 
1:2 stems from the editorial activity of the Book of the Twelve.!*° 
The problem with this is that the same textual reading underlies both 
the LXX and the MT. This shows that there is no scribal activity on 
the part of the editors of the Twelve. There is no documentation that 


118 Cannon, “The Day of the Lord’ in Joel,” 61. Driver, The Books of Joel and 
Amos, 21. Bourke, “Le Jour de Yahvé dans Joel,” RB 66 (1959): 28. Allen, The 
Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 120. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 81. Sweeney, The 
Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 183. Nogalski, Redac- 
tional Processes in the Book of the Twelve, 290. Coggins, Joel and Amos, 61. Ogden, A 
Promise of Hope, 57. 

119 See also Wolffs discussion followed here. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 81. 

120 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 143-145. 
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the MT rendering of the Twelve is earlier than the LXX tradition. 
Nogalski has not made a convincing case for the priority of the MT 
ordering of the Twelve. Sweeney has stated that Joel’s position in 
the LXX behind Micah reflects a conscious reversal of Mic 4:3.!?! 
The editorial question remains open at this point. 


4.5.8. Joels Use of Scripture т 4:17: The Second Erkenntnisformel: The 
Knowledge of Yahweh Displayed Through the Day of Yahweh 


Joel’s second self-disclosure oracle completes Yahweh’s promise to 
reverse the threat of the imminent DOL presented in 1:15 and 2:1- 
11. The formula may stem from Exod 6:7ba. It is interesting that 
the prophet mentions Egypt's desolation in v. 19a (70009 DONA 
mn). His mention of Egypt in v.19 reflects the desire of the nation 
for the destruction of an ancient enemy, as well as rounding off his 
earlier use of the Exodus material. In the second half of the book, 
Judah's salvation is once again connected to Egypt's destruction. 
The recognition formula highlights Yahweh's role as the nation's 
covenantal deity. This 1s also the thematic motif in Exod 6, which 
looks forward to the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and the 
inheritance of land. Joel’s use of the formula looks forward to the 
end of foreign domination and Jerusalem's security through Yahweh's 
rule in Zion. 

The appositive clause of the recognition formula shows that the 
knowledge of Yahweh is displayed through his residence in Zion. The 
statement is a midrashic complex that is a combination of two motifs 
concerning Zion stemming from Isa 8:18! and Obad 16.7? Note 
the corresponding similarities that these texts have in Joel 4:17aß. 

MINDY пут Bsp окуга mpedno) mink? mim ^D) Wes Brem) $m тп Isa 8:18 

[їз Wa pen 

їп ND vm WP Tan mtu nw wp aby epo wep ^? Obad 16 


The first trajectory shows that the habitation of Yahweh (Isa 8:18 


121 J. D. Nogalski and M. A. Sweeney, eds. Reading and Hearing The Book of the 
Twelve, Symposium Series 15 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2000), 58 n. 20. 

122 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 76 n. 12. 

123 Wolff notes that Isa 8:18 is the verse that most closely resembles to Joel 4:17. 
Wolff, Joel and Amos, 80. See also Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 
121-122. For Obadiah see Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 318-320. 
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ТХ 73 190) is in Zion. The second concerns the sacrosanctity 
of Mount Zion (Obad 16 "WTP"7). Both texts concern the con- 
troversy over Zion, and Yahweh's plan to restore it by means of 
the DOL. Joel has clearly connected this tradition with Obad 16, 
which recalls the Zion motif (“my holy mountain"). The purpose 
in using Obadiah concerns the eschatological motif of the DOL, 
as it relates to Yahweh's sacred mount. Bergler has correctly noted 
that Joel has de-politicized the messianic saviors in Obadiah. 

So wie kein Wort über Judas politische Ambitionen verliert und keine 

messianische Erwartung teilt, so zeichnet er Jahwe auch nicht also 


Konig. Doch ist fiir ihn wie fiir Ob Jahwes klare Manifestation vor der 
Welt und vor Juda noch nicht Realitat, sondern eschatologisches 


Hoffnungsgut. ?* 


The prophet's use of Obadiah's recognition formula substitutes 
Yahweh's eschatological habitation for the messianic figures who 
go out from Zion (Obad 21). For Joel, the DOL brings about both 
Zion’s legitimacy (v. 21a) and supremacy (vv. 17, 18, 21b). This 
does not come about through Judah‘s political 2°20 (Obadiah 21), 
but through Yahweh’s habitation in Zion (|*X2 122). The DOL is 
accomplished without human intervention. 

In the last half of v. 17 (Tiv Maar? en WIP Da ПИЛ) 
Joel makes an announcement of salvation, based on the premise of 
the recognition formula. This statement 1s a midrashic complex based 
on the language of Obadiah 17 and 11. Allen makes the observation 
that Joel is alluding to Obadiah.!?? Joel recaps the citation that he 
begins in 3:5, and brings it to a close with another allusion to the 
language of Obadiah. Bergler notes that Joel is conscious of a Kom- 
positionstechnik by citing Obadiah in 3:5 and 4:17.79 Joel has taken 
over the theme of Zion's sanctity from Obad 17 with the clause 
07р mm. He has also evoked the term stranger (v. 11) to reverse 
the events of 586 B.C.E., so that Jerusalem is inviolable because of 
Yahweh's presence. Like Obadiah, Joel understands that the prom- 
ises of Zion’s hegemonic rule is fulfilled through the DOL. Thus, he 
reaffirms the words of his predecessors (Obad 17 and 11) through 


124 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 320. 

125 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 164. He is followed by 
Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 303-306. 

126 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 303. 
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the use of the recognition formula, which displays the knowledge of 
God. This verse shows how important the topic of Zion is for the 
postexilic community. 

Obadiah emphasizes that the saviors of Judea go forth from Mount 
Zion to retain Yahweh's kingdom (v. 21). Joel, however, envisions 
Yahweh’s divine activities establishing Zion’s sanctity and inviolabil- 
ity for the express purpose of exalting the knowledge of God. This 
resignification underscores the significance of the structure of the 
second half of the book by the two Zrkenntnisformeln, and is decidedly 
proto-apocalyptic. 


4.6. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:18-21: The Result of the Day of 
Yahweh: Yahweh’s Glorious Reign in Zion and Judah’s Security 


4.6.1. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:18: The Temple as the Source of 
Fertility 


The connection between Joel 4:18 and Amos 9:13 has drawn a wide 
variety of opinions from scholars. Bergler sees it as a possible editorial 
redaction of the Book of the Twelve (Zwólfprohetenbuchredaktion), ?? 
Nogalski sees Amos 9:13 drawing from Joel 4:18,!?8 Ahlström and 
Allen understand that both Joel and Amos are most likely drawing 
from ANE cultic Іоге.! Wolff, Achtemeier, Crenshaw, and Dahmen 
see that Joel is dependent on Amos. ?? 

Noting the allusion to Amos, most notably in 4:16, it 1s appropriate 
to suggest that Joel is also echoing the paradisiacal fecundity of wine, 
in order to bring about another intratextual salvific reversal of 1:5 
opaa NID] > pyy jv nr X27m.!?! Wolff also notes that 
4:18ad is intratextually united to 1:20 by the reuse of BX. Both texts 
are bound together by Yahweh's eschatological restoration of Zion, 
which afterwards brings about an idyllic agricultural abundance. 


27 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 25, 363. 

28 Nogalski, Literary Precursors to the Book of the Twelve, 118. 

°9 Ahlstrom, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 88. Allen, The Books of Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 123. 

9? Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 23. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 83. Mason, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Joel, 119. Achtemeier, Minor Prophets, 160. Crenshaw, Joel, 198. 
Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 93-94. 

5! Wolff, Joel and Amos, 83; Achtemeier, Minor Prophets, 160; and Dahmen, 
“Das Buch Joel,” 93-94. 
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This is further reinforced by Edom’s destruction in both texts. Joel 
appropriates Amos 9:13ba (DV W77 DYT) almost verbatim. 
The only difference is that Amos has the waw conversive with the 
hiphil stem, while Joel uses the qal stem. He resignifies the final draft 
of the Amos book (9:11-15) so that its eschatological restoration of 
the Davidic state is attached to the DOL motif. 

The next line in Joel 4:1 8ay (327 111220 MY) continues to echo 
Amos 9:13bp (9322377), with the ancient characterization of Canaan 
as a land flowing with milk and honey (Exod 3:8; Lev 20:24).13? This 
midrashic complex of ideas builds upon the utopic state that Joel 
sees as a result of Yahweh's presence in Zion. 

Verse 18b (207907 ONIN nponm NS? MIT Ma DID) represents 
a transition towards apocalyptic eschatology,!?? with its thematic 
allusion to Ezek 47:1-12!?* and Gen 2:10.!%° Note the lexical agree- 
ments below: 

SUN np2TN? mun Tog BU PIN nópuno 1700 кк un Gen 2:10 
mus P nep man pen Nome ORY mecum mas nnay au Ezek 47:1 
mpm? ао miya nan spen nón пг? mem cp 


Joel 4:18b has the same verbs NX" and PÙ as does Gen 2:10, and is 
further connected to Ezekiel by the water that flows from the temple 
eastward toward the region of the Jordanian valley. Thus, Joel’s 
allusion is a midrashic complex of both Ezekiel’s temple and the 
garden motif. This shows that he understands the meaning behind 
Ezekiel by his use of the two verbs mentioned above. The temple's 
fountain becomes the river of life to bring fertility to the earth. 
Joel is purposely uniting the themes of the Urzeit-Endzeit-Schema!*® 
to embellish his DOL motif. 

The Valley of Shittim may refer to the extension of the Kidron 


32 See also Bic, Das Buch Joel, 100. Hubbard, Joel and Amos, 81. 
33 Allen, “Some Prophetic Antecedents of Apocalyptic Eschatology and Their 
Hermeneutical Value," ExAud 6 (1990): 15-28. See especially 20-21 as it relates 
to Joel 4. 
34 Merx, Prophetie, 75. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 83. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah and Micah, 125. Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 95. Achtemeier, 
Minor Prophets, 160. Crenshaw, Joel, 199-200. Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 94. 
35 Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 94. Bergler, Joel als Schriftin- 
terpret, 331. 
36 Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 331. 
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valley (Wadi en-Nar) which runs east towards the Transjordanian 
rift. ?? The acacia tree (70) is indigenous to arid environments, 
which signals an eastward location for the Valley of Shittim. This 
agrees with the concept in Ezek 47. Wolff states that the reference 
to the valley of Shittim is an *... apocalyptic cipher which signalizes 
the miraculous power of fertile life which proceeds from the residence 
of the God of Israel.” 138 

Lastly, the Valley of Shittim has also been taken in a midrashic 
sense, which locates the topos on the other side of the Jordan, in the 
land of Moab (Num 33:49). This is the place where the Israelites 
encamp before they enter the promised land. Merx, Ahlstróm, and 
Bergler have all noted this.!?? For Merx, the reference to Shittim is a 
type of midrash which is connected to Ezekiel’s life-giving stream that 
signifies the place where Israel encamps before crossing the Jordan 
River.!? Bergler has noted that Shittim functions as a symbol for the 
entrance of the people of God into a new era. Joel has demonstrated 


137 See Wolff, Joel and Amos, 83. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and 
Micah, 124. 

138 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 84. 

139 Merx, Prophetie, 75-77. Ahlström, Joel and the Temple Cult of Jerusalem, 92-93. 
Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 331-333. 

140 Merx, Prophetie, 76-77. “Nun ist frelich nicht zu erweisen, dass Joel genau 
dieselbe Betrachtung angestellt hat, aber dieser Midrasch führt uns in die Sphaere 
der Gedanken ein, welche Joel zu der speciellen Wendung veranlasst haben, die er 
der Ezechielischen Endschilderung rücksichtlich der Quelle gegeben hat. Reflexionen 
verwandter Art müssen der Wahl des Shittimthales zu Grunde liegen, da sicher 
kein Zufall die Wahl gerade dieses Namens bestimmt hat, den zu erklären unter 
den neuesten Auslegern sich keiner die Mühe genommen hat, obwohl er in seiner 
Absonderlichkeit die Auslegung geradezu herausfordert. Stunde Ezechiel zeitlich 
nach Joel, und wäre letzterer, wie jetzt gewöhnlich angenommen wird, das Origi- 
nal, so wäre wunderbar, dass Ezechiel diesen Zug des Originales verwischt hätte, 
umgekehrt aber wird die Einfügung dieses speciellen Zuges begreiflich, wenn man 
Ezechiel also Original voraussetzt, dem hier noch ein neues Moment beigefügt ist, 
das also Product eigentlichen Schriftstudiums vollkomen im Charakter des Midrasch 
gehalten ist ... Das aber bei dem ganzen Charakter der Stelle die weitere über den 
Wortlaut hinausgehende Ausdeutung der Owulle als Szymbol der vom Tempel 
ausgehenden Lehre, wie alte Ausleger wollten, nicht im Sinne des Propheten ist, 
ist völlig sicher. Lehre würde nicht durch einen Bach, der ein bestimmtes einzelnes 
Thal bewässert, sybolisiert werden, sondern durch ein Quelle, welche nach Allen 
Seiten hin Leben strömt, ... Der Sinn der stelle ist denn in Wahrheit auch rein 
mystisch-geographisch, es wird geschildert, wie sich das benachbarte Gebiet, die 
Gefilde Moabs, Num 33, 49, in der Endzeit verhalten wird, woran sich die ent- 
sprechenden Aussagen über Aegypten und Edom lehnen, am Schlusse aber Juda’s 
besonder Herrlichkeit beigefügt wird.” 
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that he attaches symbolic meaning to the term Valley in previous verses 
in relation to the Day of Yahweh (4:2, 12, 14). Thus, it is highly 
appropriate, as Merx has said, to interpret the Valley of Shittim as an 
eschatological Chiffre, to signify that the Day of Yahweh operates as 
a midrash on the entrance into the promised land. “So ist hier auf 
die geographische Unmóglichkeit keine Rücksicht zu nehmen, wir 
haben Midrasch vor uns.” 14! 

Verse 18 represents a dense midrashic complex of various escha- 
tological and apocalyptic motifs, which serve to show that the land's 
fertility is the consequence of Yahweh's dwelling in Zion (4:17). It 
is once again important to note that Joel’s proto-apocalypticism 1s 
forged through the appropriation and resignification of scripture. 


4.6.2. Joels Use of Scripture in 4:19: The Retribution of Israel’s 
Historic Enemies 


The destruction of Egypt and Edom is largely based on the fact that 
they represent Israel's historical enemies. They are singled out for 
special mention; the DOL will bring about their desolation (712720). 
Wolff notes a whole host of verses in the book of Ezekiel that use 
the same words to denote the destruction of both Egypt and Edom 
(29:10, 12; 32:15 and 35:3, 4, 7, 9, 14, 15). It would seem that 
Joel is utilizing the common idiomatic speech found in many texts. 
Allen has pointed out that, in the case of Edom, the passage has 
intratextually reused the words of 2:3 (mW лал). 

In 4:19b (GOXANA N’PIDT 12800-50 TTT 3 dam) the prophet 
gives the purpose statement for Yahweh’s retribution against Egypt 
and Edom. Allen correctly understands that Joel is echoing Obad 
10: :07197 плот ng qe2n apr "пх onmn.!* His use of the 
allusion represents a reversal of the oath of retaliation (tus talionis), 
which is a theological paradigm in the book of Obadiah as it relates 
to the topic of the DOL (v. 15). Joel affirms both Edom and Egypt’s 
destruction on the DOL, based on the allusion to “violence” (ONTA) 
done to the sons of Israel. “Fiir Jo ist die Ansage von Edoms Ver- 
wüstung ‘der letzte Akt des eschatologischen Dramas.” 143 


H1 Merx, Prophetie, 75 n. 2. Merx goes on to say that the latest expressions in 
the book of Joel represent a Renaissanceerscheinung (see p. 78). 

142 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 125. See also Bic, Das Buch 
Joel, 104; and Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 310-311. 

155 Bergler, Joel als Schrifünterpret, 311. 
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4.6.3. Joel’s Use of Scripture т 4:20: The Security of Judah and 


Jerusalem 


The reference to Judah and Jerusalem’s security comes as an antithetic 
parallelism to Egypt and Edom’s destruction. This verse most likely 
makes an allusion to Isa 13:20: 717-72 1507 xy) пу]? un" 
717) 20.' The double repetition of dwelling with the verb 2° plus 
the idiom 137) 517770 make this allusion understandable. Thus, it 
affirms Judah and Jerusalem's “perpetual occupation" of its land as 
a reversal of Babylon's fate on the DOL.!? 


4.6.4. Joels Use of Scripture т 4:21: Yahweh’s Habitation of Zion as the 
Result of the Exemption of Judah and Jerusalem’s Blood Guiltiness 


In keeping with the central call to repentance through the use of the 
attribute formula (2:13), it is apropos that the prophet would return 
to this theme once again at the close of his book.!*9 Verse 21a deals 
with the first portion of the second half of the attribute formula in 
mia 3702) m2» màs ns | IPB pr wo npn Exod 34:7ba 
ioa] mro» y. In accordance with the liturgical use of this 
Bekenntnisformel, the nation is called to repentance (1:15; 2:12-17), 
based on the merciful dispositions of Yahweh’s character. This text 
tradition echoes the formulaic use of 7p in Jer 25:29. 

Verse 21a represents a major “crux interpretationis? in the book of 
Joel.!4”7 The MT reading, as proposed by S. R. Driver, would read 
v. 21a as follows: “And I shall exempt their bloodshed which I have 
not exempted.” 148 Barthélemy has also come to a similar conclusion. 
His translation is as follows, “Et Je déclaratif innocent leur sang que 
je n'avais pas déclaré innocent.” 149 The LXX reads as follows: каї 


4t Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 


5 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
185. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 125. 

46 Dahmen, “Das Buch Joel,” 95. See also Wolff, Joel and Amos, 84 and Driver, 
The Books of Joel and Amos, 80. 

47 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 117 n. 47. Allen reads the 
first clause as a question, “And shall I leave their bloodshed unpunished? I will 
not.” See also Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 312-313. 

48 Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos, 80. His actual reading is, “And I will hold 
as innocent their blood that I have not held as innocent." , 

49 Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de L’Ancien Testament: Tome 3. Ezéchiel, Daniel 
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EKSLKTOW TO aipa abTÓv kal oU рў d8wdow (“And I shall avenge 
their blood and I shall by no means leave them unpunished.”). It also 
appears that the tradent(s) of the LXX took the first verb to be 7р5 
or OP] (ék6tkeo) and the second verb as Пр: (40960). It appears 
that the LXX attempts to make sense of the passage theologically 
by referring to Edom and Egypt in v. 19. This interpretation is 
commonly followed today by Sweeney, ?? Crenshaw,?! Barton and 
the NRSV.!°? The LXX tradent of Joel is most likely influenced by 
Deut 32:43.173 

The Vulgate follows the MT (et mundabo sanguinem eorum, 
quem non mundaveram). The most natural reading of the text favors 
Driver's interpretation, because syntactically the clauses should relate 
to Judah and Jerusalem as its nearest antecedents, rather than to 
Edom and Egypt, who are separated from these two clauses by 
v. 20.?* However, the theological content of у. 21a is what has 
caused divergent readings to appear. These two clauses are com- 
monly understood to be an abrupt insertion, and out of character 
for the passage.!°° But if we understand Joel’s use of scripture and 
how it plays into the attribute formula (2:13), then the MT reading 
comes into clear focus. 

Joel 1 is most certainly alluding to Jer 25:29:29N $2 nin ?» 
257 °р ріп ко іріп прат DpN) YT? опо DAN DU?» DYIP 
“TANS лут OND PNT 7205-52-00 NOD 7N. His use of this pas- 
sage follows the theme of reversal in the way that Yahweh deals with 
Jerusalem in the future.'?? In order to use the allusion as a reversal, 


et les 12 Preophétes, Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 50/3. (Fribourg Suisse: Editions 
Universitaires, 1992), 641. 

150 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets: Volume One Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
185. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 185. 

151 Crenshaw, Joel, 202-203, 

152 Barton, Joel and Obadiah, 109. 

153 For somewhat different view of Deut 32:43 see Merx, Prophetie, 27. He notes 
that Joel’s text is brought into a midrash on Deut 32:43 in Sifre Pisq. 333. Merx 
has this passage on 28 and says the following, “Die altjiidische Auslegung denkt 
also bei unserm Пр: weder an wegreinigen noch an rächen, sondern nach dem 
Zusammenhange an heiligen weihen.” 

154 Crenshaw has a reconstructed text which juxtaposes v. 21a directly after v. 
19. Crenshaw, 7oel, 203. 

155 Wolff sees the two clauses as later additions: Wolff, Joel and Amos, 84. For 
the term “blood” relating to v. 19b see Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 312-313. 

159 Contra Bergler, Joel als Schriftinterpret, 312-313. He sees Joel alluding to Jer 
49:12 which is an intratextual echo of this verse within the Jeremiah corpus. 
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Joel has to make some adjustments. Note that the resignification of 
Jer 25:29 changes the allusion from a question in the first clause 
to an announcement of exemption for past blood guiltiness. In so 
doing, he changes the verb stem from a nıphal to a piel to conform 
its use to the original 7extgestalt (Exod 34:7ba). Its meaning has been 
reversed so that, based on their repentance by citing the attribute 
formula, Yahweh 1s no longer holding them hable for punishment. 
This conforms to Joel’s Bekenntnisformel in 2:13 because it reiterates 
the second half of the formula. The tradition now shows the manner 
in which Yahweh exempts those who are guilty (127-22 Of). This 
completes Joel’s whole liturgical approach. It also shows how he uses 
the formulaic-stamped language of the attribute formula of Jer 25:29. 
The concept of reversal in judgment is a theological ideology that 
this prophet shares with the book of Jeremiah (contra Jonah). 

The second clause reinforces the thought of exemption, but makes 
clear the notion that the bloodshed has not been previously expiated, 
which specifically underscores the nation’s guilt from the first half of 
the book. Joel reverses the idea of punishment found in Jeremiah, 
which is in conformity to Yahweh’s favorable answer to the nation’s 
communal lament (2:12-17). Thus, the prophet brings his message 
to a close with a reference to a clause found in the language of the 
ancient Bekenntnisformel (Exod 34:7). Judah and Jerusalem’s blood- 
guiltiness directly corresponds to the nation’s divine chastisement by 
unprecedented locusts plagues, drought and fire.!?’ This reinforces the 
basic Deuteronomistic covenantal ideology laid down in 1 Kgs 8. 


4.7. Conclusions to Joel’s Use of Scripture in 3:1-4:21 


The use of scripture in Joel is characterized by allusion. Through 
the process of recontextualization, an earlier utterance becomes 
resignified by its synchronous application. Joel is not so much con- 
cerned with interpreting Israel's traditions, as he is with adapting 
them for his unique Sitz im Leben. This research has confirmed 
that no appropriation of Israel's traditions is ever used without its 


157 Wolff has noted that v. 21a is extraneous material because of its odd appear- 
ance in the book. But taking the Bekenntnisformel into account the sudden appearance 
of this statement may be somewhat assuaged. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 84. 
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resignification. P This is the case in the citation of Obad 17, where 
the prophet transforms the deliverance in Zion on the DOL into a 
proto-apocalyptic event.!°9 Political saviors in Zion have been replaced 
by theophanic expectations. Deliverance comes through prayer made 
in Yahweh's name in Zion and Jerusalem. Joel’s appropriation of 
Obadiah's promise to Zion's sanctity has been completely saturated 
in a proto-apocalyptic context. The Joeline community convinces 
the small Judean province in the Persian satrapy to look heavenward 
for their deliverance. 

The book provides a vantage point from which to view the popu- 
larization of an early form of hierocratic apocalypticism. Its function 
is to offer a transcendent hope to a powerless, marginalized people in 
the small province of Yehud of the Persian Empire.!9? Intertextually, 
the DOL functions apocalyptically as a protest ideology 1n opposition 
to Judea's political efforts to resolve the captivity of Jerusalem and 
Zion (Obad 21).!6! 

Another striking feature that occurs in the second half of the book 
is eschatological ciphers. The allusion to the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(4:2, 12) becomes a cipher for Yahweh as judge. Joels penchant 
for eschatological ciphers has also been observed in his use of the 
Northerner (2:20), the teacher of righteousness/autumn rain for righ- 
teousness (2:23), the Valley of Decision (4:14), and the Valley of 
Shittim (4:18). This type of code language is a manifestation of the 
burgeoning proto-apocalypticism of the post-exilic era.!®? 

The sheer density of the midrashic use of scripture leads one 
to the conclusion that the prophet has two audiences. First, the 
surface message 1s for all the inhabitants of the land (1:2). The sec- 
ond antecedent voice targets the elders of community (1:2), and the 
hierocratic scribes (1:14 and 2:15-17), who are able to recognize the 
prophet’s allusions and understand its new articulation in light of 


158 Sanders, “From Prophecy to Testament: An Epilogue,” 252-253, 257 n. 
57. 

159 Sanders, Canon and Community, 22. 

19? Hellholm's thesis of the function of apocalyptic literature is a useful model for 
the book of Joel. Hellholm, “The Problem of Apocalyptic Genre and the Apocalypse 
of John,” 27. For the historiographical background for life in the Persian era see J. 
Maxwell Miller and John H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1986) 429-436. 

161 For understanding the function of apocalyptic literature as a form of protest 
see: Reddish, Apocalyptic Literature: A Reader, 25. 

162 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 76. 
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its recontextualization. It is safe to say that in the Persian era of the 
Second ‘Temple period only the scribal class could read and have 
access to the temple’s documents. Joel’s scribal readership probably 
shares similar traits with Katheryn Darr’s “readers” of Second 
Isaiah's vision: 
Who is “our reader” of Isaiah's Vision? ... a scribe, or religious leader 
and educator ... Culturally-literate and fully at home within his society, 
he knows— or at least thinks he knows—basic facts (historical, political, 
geographical, religious ethnic) and conventions (social, cultural, liter- 
ary, etc.) related to Israel and its world. Though this 1s his first reading 
of Isaiah, he 1s familiar with other of Israel's existing religious texts, 
including the Torah of Moses certain prophetic collections, psalms, 
and so on.!6? 


Scholars have stated that the process of the formation of the canon 
is observable through the OT's repetition, re-accentuation or relec- 
ture of itself. 9* Joels appropriation of Israel's scribal traditions and 
motifs provides manifold witness of the canonical process already 
at work in the Pentateuch, prophetic works and Psalms. His use of 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zephaniah, Obadiah, Amos, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Nahum, Micah, and Jonah, demonstrates the vitality 
of these sacred traditions in the latter half of the fifth century.!® 
Likewise, Joel’s resignification of these prophetic traditions attests to 
his community's knowledge of the nation's sacral documents. 

The purpose for calling upon Israel’s religious traditions resides 
in the fact that these documents inform the community of its unique 
history, present identity, and its socio-ideological horizon. To call 
upon the tradition, as the prophet has done, shows that he 1s rooted 
within the community's past, which enables him to offer guidance 
in the present. The reliance upon these traditions is an indication of 
their inherent authority, which solidifies the continuity of the past 
to the present. Bakhtin states that for a work to live in the future it 
must have also absorbed the past. If a work belongs entirely to the 
present, and is not a continuation of the past, it can not live in the 
future. “Everything that belongs only to the present dies along with 


165 Katheryn Pfisterer Darr, Isaiah’s Vision and the Family of God, 30. 

164 Sanders, Canon and Community, 32-33. Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred 
Text, 16 ff. Lee Martin McDonald and James A. Sanders, “Introduction,” in The 
Canon Debate, 16. 

165 Sanders, Torah and Canon, 91-92. 
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the present.”!©° The work that continues to live in the future is a 
product itself of relecture. From such authoritative works, communi- 
ties darash,'®’in order to determine their future ideological horizon. 
The observation of comparative midrash in biblical literature is what 
Sanders identifies as the process of canonization.!9? The reader of 
Joel observes, just such a process in the synthesis of the documents 
from which the prophet has appropriated and resignified the original 
messages. 

The significance of Joels message must be understood against 
the background of prior concrete statements on the same motifs 
and themes. Bakhtin explains that against such a background an 
utterance: 


. enters a dialogically agitated and intention filled environment of 
alien words, and value judgements ... The living utterance, ... cannot 
fail to brush up against thousands of living dialogic threads, woven by 
socio-ideological consciousness around the given object of an utter- 
ance, it cannot fail to become an active participant in social dialogue. 
After all, the utterance arises out of this dialogue as a continuation 
of it and as a rejoinder to it—it does not approach the object from 
the sidelines.!6? 


It has been the twin goals of this present work to enable the reader 
to participate in the dialogue of Joel’s message, and sideline monologic 
interpretation of double-voiced speech. 

Finally, this research has demonstrated that the normative function 
of scribal traditions in the book of Joel points sharply to the fact that 
Joel is not an interpreter of scripture, but a learned scribal prophet, 
who appropriates and resignifies scripture around his dominate theme 
of the Day of Yahweh. Thus, for Joel, as a scribal prophet Israel's 
literature and traditions of the Second Temple period function as 
his authoritative medium of refraction. ? These insights are made possible 


166 Bakhtin, Speech Genres & Other Late Essays, 4. 

167 The term darash is a transliteration of the Hebrew verb 57, which means 
to search, to seek. Through this heuristic enterprise one searches the scritpures to 
find life for today (John 5:39). 

168 Sanders, “From Prophecy to Testament: An Epilogue,” 252-253. 

169 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 276-277.4 

170 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose,” in Readings in Russian Poetics: Formalist 
and Structuralist Views (eds. Ladislav Matejka and Krystyma Pomorska; Cambridge: 
M.LT. Press, 1971), 195. 
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through the use of the subdiscipline of comparative midrash and 
Bakhtinian dialogism. These insights are made possible through the 
use of the subdiscipline of comparative midrash. ‘This work concludes, 
through the methodologies employed, that Joel is best understood as 
a Schrifiprophet.'”' He is a transitional figure who stands at the time 
between prophets and learned scribes, after the reform of Nehemiah 
in the postexilic era.!? According to Merx, the result of Joels polished 
study is an activity best typified as a Reaissanceerscheinung. V? 


171 Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 3. Wolff, Joel und Amos, 12. Cannon, “The Day 
of the Lord’ in Joel,” 39. 

172 Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 34-35. 

173 Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 78. 


PART TWO 


THE SCRIPTURE’S USE OF JOEL: 
THE FUNCTION OF JOEL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE USE OF JOEL 3 IN ACTS 2: 
ITS PARTICULARISTIC, APOLOGETIC, SALVIFIC, 
CHRISTOLOGICAL AND PNEUMATIC EMPHASES 


1.1. Introduction to the Use of Joel in Acts 2 


The purpose of this section is to follow the Nachleben of Joel 3:1-5 
(MT) in the Petrine speech account (Acts 2:14-41). The method- 
ology of comparative midrash focuses on the intersection of both 
diachronic and synchronic textual surfaces, in order to discern the 
function of an antecedent passage's recontextualization.! Through 
this approach, the work addresses the hermeneutical purpose that 
christology, ecclesiology, and pneumatology play in the text. Luke’s 
appropriation of the Joeline eschatological Zwischenzeit is also discussed 
in light of the Sitz im Leben of the early Jewish ecclesia. 

This section highlights the functional diversity that Joel occupies 
in the text. One cannot discuss the singular function of Joel in Acts 
2, because its appropriation is partitioned architectonically to serve 
different purposes within the speech. Therefore, one must determine 
the purposes for which Joel is being called upon to serve within each 
structural unit of Peter's speech.? 

It is also important to highlight the function of canonical herme- 
neutics for Joel’s Nachleben in the New Testament.’ Bakhtin makes 
some helpful notes concerning the characteristics of canonical litera- 
ture in general. They are worth repeating, because these concepts 
are global in nature and underscore, for our purposes, the reason 
for which New Testament authors appropriate the First Testament’s 
literature. His statements may also aid scholars in understanding that 
great literary works tend toward resignification when they are recalled 
outside of the time of their own creation. 


If it is impossible to study literature apart from an epoch’s entire 
culture, it is even more fatal to encapsulate a literary phenomenon 


! Sanders, Canon and Community, 77. 
See the structural analysis of the Petrine speech in the appendix. 
? Sanders, “From Prophecy to Testament: An Epilogue,” 256-257. 
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in the single epoch of its creation, in its own contemporaneity, so to 
speak. We usually strive to explain a writer and his work precisely 
through his own time and the most recent past (usually within the 
epoch, as we understand it). We are afraid to remove ourselves in time 
from the phenomenon under investigation. Yet the artwork extends 
its roots into the distant past. Great literary works are prepared for 
by centuries, and in the epoch of their creation it is merely a matter 
of picking the fruit that is ripe after a lengthy and complex process of 
maturation. ... Works break through the boundaries of their own time, 
they live in centuries, that is, in great time and frequently (with great 
works, always) their lives there are more intense and fuller than are 
their lives within their own time. But the work cannot live in future 
centuries without having somehow absorbed past centuries as well. 
If it had belonged entirely to today (that 1s, were a product only of its 
own time) and not a continuation of the past or essentially related to 
the past, it could not live in the future. Everything that belongs only 
to the present dies along with the present. ... In the process of their 
posthumous life they are enriched with new meanings, new significance: 
it is as though these works outgrow what they were in the epoch of 
their creation. ... they are recalled and invigorated in renewed form 
(in a new context). Nothing is absolutely dead: every meaning will 
have its homecoming festival.* 


Bakhtin’s description of great literary works and traditions is a prism 
for understanding the canonical process of biblical literature. This 
chapter focuses on the Lukan appropriation of Joel’s message for 
authoritative guidance. His theological rootedness to past traditions 
enables him to provide a firm continuity for his community today. 
The fruit of the canon is observed by its permanence through time, 
and by its ability to accommodate new meanings and significance 
outside of the time of its own epoch. James Sanders has stated that 
the salient features of the canon are its repetition or relecture with 
concomitant resignification, as well as its stability and adaptability 
for later believing communities. Luke's appropriation of the OT 
shows that this literature has begun entering into great time through 
its long and complex process of maturation, and is, therefore, able 
to be adapted to new meanings and situations beyond its original 
horizon. The ability for Joel’s posthumous life to offer an interpre- 
tation for Pentecostal tongues 1s truly a sign that every meaning will 
have its homecoming festival. 


^ Bakhtin, Speech Genres & Other Late Essays, 3-4, 170 (see also pp. 145-146 for 
contextual meaning). 
5 Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 171. 
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1.2. Textual Background to the Use of Joel in Acts 2: The Intertextual 
Matrix 


This section contains a broad overview of several of textual data, 
which have an immediate impact on understanding the cultural, 
historical, and linguistic developments of the Pentecost event. Typo- 
logical parallels of the Feast of Pentecost and the ways that they 
are used to express the message of the gospel as the fulfillment and 
continuation of the First ‘Testament are discussed. There are a host 
of disparate texts from Second Temple Judaism that can be brought 
together to form a matrix, from which emerges a rich dialogized 
background that interacts with several motif complexes, found within 
the Petrine speech account. 


1.2.1. Old Testament Background to Pentecost 
1.2.1.1. Pentateuchal References to the Day of Pentecost 

WT MPM FORT Im Dem тур a2 77 прп niay am Exod 34:22 
mina yay bun ору ШЫСДп Din naw nmaa 055 cpeo Lev 23:15-16 
тр nen AMA ORIEN шї OWA NEON nbowa пайт nones лр 16 nn nan 
According to Exodus 34:22, праф 31 (Feast of Weeks) is a celebra- 
tion that marked the end of the wheat harvest. This 1s primarily an 
agricultural feast that 1s conjoined with a religious celebration. The 
first fruits are brought to Yahweh as a wave offering on the day 
after the Sabbath (Lev 23:15).° This feast is held for one day on the 
fiftieth day after the barley sheaf offering at the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. This is the second of the three feasts where all Jewish males 
are required to appear before Yahweh at the temple. 

The celebration of Pentecost should be mentioned in conjunction 
with 2 Chronicles 15:10-15. This covenantal renewal took place 
under king Asa of Judah in the third month (v. 10), precisely at the 
time of the giving of the law mentioned in Exod 19. They offered 
a great sacrifice (v. 11) and entered into a covenant. Lastly, they 


5 Both the Feasts of Passover and Pentecost had pneumatological significance 
in the NT. At Passover the offering of the barley omer took place on the day 
after the Sabbath, which in John's Gospel was the day of Jesus’ resurrection. The 
Johnannine Pentecost took place on this same day, according to John 20:19. Fifty 
days later on the day of Pentecost the sheaf of the wheat harvest was offered in 
the Temple. Thus, on both feasts, there was an offering of first-fruits with a cor- 
responding account of the bestowal of the Spirit. 
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took an oath with a loud voice, shouting, trumpets and ram’s horns 
(v.15). Verse 15 was a clear allusion to the day that Yahweh came 
down on Mount Sinai (Exod 19:16,19). All Israelite males were 
required to appear before Yahweh for this feast. Therefore, it was 
highly unlikely that there would have been two such gatherings in 
Jerusalem in one month, thus, showing the OT connection with a 
renewal of the covenant and Pentecost.’ 

Symbolically, these feasts refer to the ingathering of the Jewish 
people (the first fruits of the new covenant). The Gentiles are to follow 
in the program that Luke lays out as the narrative unfolds (Luke 24:47: 
kal KnpvxAfivar ётї TH дибраті ато? nertdvorav eis eow 
Anaprıav ets mavra rà é0vn áp£ápevor ато "IepovcaAnyg).? The 
hint offered by Luke in Acts 2 can be seen by the gift of glossolalia as 
intelligible human speech. The tongues that Luke mentions come from 
every nation under the heavens. This latently anticipates the gospel 
going to all nations, in accordance with Luke's programmatic state- 
ment in Acts 1:8 and Isa 66 (LXX). Luke's presentation of xenologia? 
is a clear sign that his presentation of the gospel’s universalization is 
significant as the Gentile mission unfolds. However, one must note 
that the prophecy of Joel in Acts 2 functions purely in a Jewish matrix 
in accordance with the Joeline prophecy. 


1.2.1.2. The Septuagint Text of Genesis 11 

In The LXX version of Genesis 11:7-8 the text records the following 
Yahweh speech report: ӧєдтє kat karafávres ovyxéopev Ekel 
avTwv TNV улоссаџ, iva pr akoócoctv ёкастоѕ THY óovnv Tod 
mAnolov. Kat 6téometpev avtous kuptos éketOev ETL TPOOWTOV 
maons Tns yns. The Septuagint text uses the term ovyxéo (to 
confound, confuse) to describe the confusion which Yahweh brings 
upon humanity.!? Luke uses the same word in his depiction of what 


7 See J. A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (AB 37; New York: DoubleDay, 
1998), 233. 

8 A. Lincoln, “Pentecost,” in РАМТ, 903. 

9? For the terminology of xenologia see Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 236, 
239. 

10 For an interesting parallel in the ancient world see Samuel Noah Kramer, 
“The Babel of Tongues: A Sumerian Version," 7405 63 (1968): 108-111. Enkidu is 
responsible for confusing the tongues of mankind, which before had been unified. 
In the tale Enkidu is jealous because Enlil has exercised hegemony over mankind 
by their single language. Thus, the confusion of tongues, in the Sumerian account, 
is due to jealously over mankind amongst the gods. 
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took place on the day of Pentecost. In Acts 2:6 it states: yevonevns 
бе тїз bovfjs rTaóTns cuvfA0ev TO mAfj0os kal cvvexó0n, STL 
kovov eis ёкастос TH isiq StadréxTw AaAoóvrov avTOv. For Luke, 
in Acts, the mulüplicity of languages produces intelligibility and this 
is what causes confusion (ovyxéo). In Babel, it was the multiplic- 
ity of languages that brings about unintelligibility and confusion.!! 
Through glossolalia, Luke restores intelligibility through the mul- 
tiplicity of languages. This inversion effect may be evidence that 
Luke typologically understands the gift of tongues (human tongues) 
as a means of uniting humanity, in juxtaposition to the division of 
languages at Babel.!? 


1.2.1.3. The Septuagint Text of Exod 19-20 and Deut 4:11-12 

Dupont, in a chapter entitled “La Premiére Pentecóte Chrétienne,” 
states that the adverb оро? that we find in Acts 2:1 corresponds to 
a similar word used in Acts 1:13-14 (ородураёбу), which is used 
in Exodus 19:8 (dmekp(0n бё mas 6 Aads Önovnadov kal eimav 
mavra боа eimev 6 0eós morýoopev kai dkovoóue0a).? The 
point that Dupont makes is that both communities are together 
(оробураёбу) before Yahweh when the covenantal law is given (OT 
community) or correspondingly renewed (NT community). He says 
that оро? is alluded to in Acts, which connects Pentecost to Sinai. 
Dupont makes the case by the comparison of texts, which demon- 
strate similarities between both communities through linguistic and 
thematic elements. 


Tous ensemble dans un méme lieu. L'expression vise directement un 
groupement extérieur, local; cependant, à en juger par le vocabulaire 
de Luc et par le lien qui la rattache à L,13-14, elle parait traduire 
en méme temps l'unanimité que suppose le coude-à-coude. Ils sont 
ensemble non seulement par le lieu ou ils se tiennent, mais aussi par 
l'union des coeurs, Lors de la promulgation de la Loi sinaitique, “tout 
le people répondit Ensemble” (bando), “unanime”, d’après le grec 
(opo8vupas0ov), pour s'engager à accomplir les paroles de Dieu (Ex. 
19,8). La tradition juive accentuait ce trait : le targum l'introduit dés le 
début du récit: “Israël campa en face de la montagne d'un Coeur uni” 


H See Ben Witherington, The Acts of theApostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary 
(Grand Rapids: Erdmans, 1998), 136. 

1? Peter H. Davids, “Tongues,” in DLNT, 1178. 

15 See also Fitzmyer, “The Ascension of Christ and Pentescost,” 75 45 (1984): 
433. 
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(Ex. 19,2); le commentaire tannaite explique qu’a leur arrivée au Sinai, 
les Israélites étaient “un seul Coeur,” qu’en répondant a Moise (19,8), 
ils étaient “un seul coeur", et le theme revien encore à propos d'Ex 
20,2: “Lorsqu’ils étaient tous au mont Sinai pour recevoir la Loi, ils 
étaient tous un seul Coeur pour accepter avec joie le Régne de Dieu.” 
L'unanimité de la communauté chrétienne au moment de la Pentecóte 
correspond à celle de l'assemblée d’Isra&l au pied du Sinai.!* 


Theophanic Elements in the Sinai Account 

Three texts, Exod 19:16, 20:22, and Deut 4:11-12, set forth the 
theophanic elements that are embedded within the Lukan narra- 
tive of the Pentecost event. The reference to dwvat (sounds) is 
reflected in Acts 2:2 and 6, where фои and туой are equated to 
the sound of wind. The next phrase nxeı uéya “a great wind" cor- 
relates smoothly with Acts 2:2 kal éyévero dvo ёк Tod ovpavod 
nxos domep beponevns mvofjs Bralas. Thus, the violent wind 
from heaven, in the book of Acts, has an analogous parallel to the 
events on Mount Sinai. The text from Deuteronomy also offers a 
secondary parallel account to Exodus. The narrator informs his 
audience that Yahweh speaks from the midst of the fire, and the 
Israelites hear the sound of his words. Luke records in his account 
that fire, shaped in the form of tongues, appears over their heads 
and they speak with different languages (érépats yAóocats). Thus, 
God's word is in their mouths as a fire (Jer 23:29). Furthermore, 
the phrase dwvnv pnparov vpets ÅkovoaTe is close to Acts 2:6 
yevonevns de ts þovs Taurns ouvijAdev TO mAfj9os. Note 
there are groups who hear the words of God.? 


1.2.1.4. The Septuagint Text of Isaiah 66:18-24 

Note how the LXX version of Isa 66:18-24 dovetails with the events 
described in Acts 2.!° It details the gathering of dispersed Jews to 
Jerusalem, and their return to their countries to proclaim Yahweh's 
name to the Gentiles. This may be the text upon which the post 
resurrection logia of Jesus is based in Luke 24:47: kai knpux8fjvat 


^ Jacques Dupont. Etudes sur les Actes des Apötres (LD 45; Paris: Les Éditions du 
Cerf, 1967), 484. 

15 Fitzmyer, Acts of the Apostles, 234. Sce also Witherington, Acts of the Apostles, 
132. 

16 See David W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (WUNT 130; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2000). C. K. Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles (vol. 1 ICC; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1994), 108. 
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etl TO дубраті avTod peTrávoiav eis AbeoLv Anaprıav ets 
тата TÀ €0vn ApEdpEvot ато "IepovoaAnn. In verse 18 Yahweh 
is gathering all nations and tongues to see his glory. ‘This correlates 
with Acts 2: 5: ’Hoav de eis "IepovcaAnjy. karotkoóüvres "TIovóatot, 
avipes evAaBets ато TavtTds é0vous TÜV ото TOV ovpavdv. The 
text specifically states “Jerusalem,” the exact place to which the LXX 
text refers as the place where Yahweh gathers his people. Note the 
phrase “from every nation under the heaven” which agrees with 
“all the nations.” Lastly, the phrase “tongues” agrees with Acts 
2:11 (aKobonev AadotvTwV avTGV Tats npeTépats yAdooats TA 
peyaAeta Tot 0€00). In verse 19, the phrase kai каталє(фо ёт” 
avTOv onnela, the demonstrative pronoun avtév specifically has 
its antecedent in Tdvta Ta €9vn каї Tas ydAdooas. This is an 
apt description for the events at Pentecost. In Jerusalem there are 
gathered Jews from all over the Roman oikovpévn. The phenom- 
ena that onnela refers to is left unexplained. If it is applied to the 
passage in Acts 2, it refers to the gift of tongues. This passage from 
the LXX determines that the Gentiles are to be converted by those 
being saved (veowonevous v.19). The Septuagint reading of Joel 
3:5 shows that its tradent may have been influenced by Isaianic 
theology (c.f. Acts 2:40). Note the verbal agreements with the word 
coco. In Joel 3:5, LXX tradent chooses the term evayyedtCopevot 
(those being preached to), in order to create an "al tiqré (APN YN) 
interpretation." He reads DDR for DTW because of the 
similarity in spelling. Thus, the Isaianic passage, by Luke, presages 
the universal call to salvation as it unfolds in the book of Acts. First, 
in v. 18 Yahweh gathers his people from all nations and sets a sign 
among them. Second, in v. 19 it states, “I shall send out those 
being saved of them to the nations to Tarshish, Put, Lud, Mosoch, 
and Tubal and Greece? and to the islands far away who have not 


17 See Shemaryahu Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible 
in the Light of Oumran Manuscripts,"in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text 
(eds. Frank M Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1975), 256-263. And see Isac Leo Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der 
Midraschexegese," in Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953 (V'TSup 1; Leiden: Brill, 
1953), 150-181. 

18 Some of these are regions within the Lukan narrative of Acts 2. Sce James 
Scott, “Acts 2:9-11 As an Anticipation of the Mission to the Nations,” in The Mis- 
sion of the Early Church to Jews and Gentiles (WUNT 127; eds. Jostein Adna and Hans 
Kvalbein; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 87-123. 
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heard my name nor have seen my glory, and they shall declare my 
glory among the nations.” 

Peter’s message on Pentecost is preached to Jews and proselytes 
(Acts 2:5, 14). They believe, take the message back to their own 
countries, and declare the wonders of God. This follows the plan 
of Acts 1:8 as well. The statement in 66:23 is also instructive: če 
таса ойрё Evamıöv pov mpookuvfjcat Ev IepovcaAny eirev KUPLOS. 
“All flesh shall come to worship before me in Jerusalem the Lord 
has said.” An echo can be heard here from Joel 3:5. After the initial 
evangelization of the Jews, the mission eventually goes also to the 
Gentiles. Thus, with Zuke’s preface in ch. 1 the anticipated mission 
can be understood as a supporting intertext, but not one that is 
intended by Peter in his Pentecost sermon. It is important not to 
mix these two perspectives. 


1.2.1.5. The Covenant Renewal in the Third Month: 2 Chronicles 15:10-13 
This is an important text that builds a bridge between the renewal of 
the covenant in the third month and the Feast of Weeks. A national 
renewal of the covenant coincides with the celebration of this feast. 
The text strongly supports the idea of connecting the renewal of the 
covenant with Pentecost.!” James VanderKam states that “The use 
of the term “oath” (701207 [v. 15]) may be meant to remind the 
reader of the Festival of Weeks (121207 AM) in the context of the third 
month."?? Connected to this reference, one notes that the narrator 
of Exod 19 chronicles the congregation's arrival in the wilderness 
of Sinai at the beginning of the third month. Second Chronicles 
15 suggests that the giving of the Law coincides with the Feast of 
Weeks, as also celebrated in. later Second Temple Judaism. The 
Qumran community has also made this connection. 


1.2.2. Second Temple Jewish Literature Relating to Pentecost 


1.2.2.1. The Origin of the Term “Pentecost” 
The term Pentecost (TEVTNKOOTÖS) comes to us from several sources 
in the intertestamental period. For instance, there is a reference in 


19 Georg Kretschmar, “Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten," ZKG 66 (1955): 227. 

20 James VanderKam, “The Festival of Weeks and the Story of Pentecost in 
Acts 2," in From Prophecy to Testament: The Function of the Old Testament in the New (ed. 
Craig A. Evans; Peabody: Hendrickson, 2004), 187. 
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Tob 2:1: kai ётї Zaxepdovos Baothéws KaTHAPov eis TOV oikóv 
pov kai åmeôóðn цо: тү уои pov Avva kai ТоВіаѕ 6 vids pou 
kai Ev TH TEVTHKOOTH TH €opríj NUGV rj eotıv Ayla єтта єВёо- 
радои éyevýðn pot dptotov Kaddv kai ауётєса Tod dptoTfjcat. 
Other references include in 2 Macc 12:32, Josephus Ant. III 252 
and Philo Decalogue 160. 


1.2.2.2. The Book of Fubilees and the Celebration of Pentecost 

The celebration of Pentecost, prior to the NT era, has been connected 
with the giving of the law at Sinai. These connections have their 
roots in the narrative of Exodus 19:1 f£?! In the book of Jubilees, 
the Feast of Weeks is conjoined with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(1:15 6:17-19; 14:20; 22:1-16). There is also a very strong connection 
to this practice at Qumran (1QS I, 8-II, 25, CD XVI, 2-4).?? The 
following are notations from the book of Jubilees: 


This is the Account of the Division of Days of the Law and the Tes- 
timony for Annual Observance according to their Weeks (of years) 
and their Jubilees throughout all the Years of the World just as the 
Lord told it to Moses on Mount Sinai when he went up to receive 
the tablets of the Law and the commandment by the word of the 
Lord, as he said to him, “Come up to the top of the mountain.” 1:1 
In the first year of the Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt in 
the third month on the sixteenth day of that month, the Lord spoke 
to Moses, saying, “Come up to me on the mountain, and I shall give 
you two stone tablets of the Law and the commandment, which I 
have written, so that you may teach them. ... 6:17 Therefore, it 1s 
ordained and written in the heavenly tablets that they should observe 
the feast of Shebuot in this month, once per year, in order to renew 
the covenant in all (respects), year by year. 18. And all of this feast 
was celebrated in heaven from the day of creation until the days of 
Noah, twenty-six jubilees and five weeks of years. And Noah and his 
children kept it for seven jubilees and one weck of years until the day 
of the death of Noah. And from the day of the death of Noah, his sons 
corrupted it until the days of Abraham, and they ate blood. 19. But 
Abraham alone kept it. And Isaac and Jacob and his sons kept it until 
your days, but in your days the children of Israel forgot it until you 
renewed it for them on this mountain. ...14:20 And on that day we 
made a covenant with Abram just as we had made a covenant in that 


?! Note that 2 Chron 15:10-15 mentions a covenant renewal in the third month. 
See Nahum Sarna, The JPS Torah Commentary Exodus rns (New York: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1991), 145. 

?? Kretschmar, “Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten,” 227-228. 
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month with Noah. And Abram renewed the feast and the ordinance 
for himself forever.... 22:1 And it came to pass in the first week of 
the forty-fourth jubilee in the second year, that year in which Abra- 
ham died, that Isaac and Ishmael came from the Well of the Oath to 
Abraham, their father, to observe the feast of Shebuot, which is the 
feast of the firstfruits of the harvest. And Abraham rejoiced because 
both of his children came, ...?° 


From these passages it is clear that the most important feast for the 
book of Jubilees is Pentecost, which is referred to in the book as 
Shebuot. James VanderKam has done extensive work in this regard, 
and shows the manner in which the covenanteers made an annual 
covenant renewal in conjunction with this festival.*t The book of 
Jubilees was a document that is held in high esteem at Qumran, 
where portions of the book have been found.?? 

It should be noted that there were at least three reckonings of 
Pentecost in the first century. The Sadducees began their count of 
50 days immediately beginning with the day after Passover. The 
Pharisees began their count immediately with the day after the first 
Sabbath, whenever that day would ocurred. The Essenes began 
their count on the Sabbath following the eighth day of the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, which concluded the Passover celebration. 
The reason for the differences of interpretations stemmed from 
the OT itself. The manner in which the Day of Pentecost was fig- 
ured depended on how one understood the meaning of the phrase 
on the day after the Sabbath in Lev 23:16a (NAW NTAN TIY 16 
m? man mpm niaya). 


?3 О. S. Wintermute, “Jubilees (Second Century B. C.) A New Translation 
and Introduction.” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Volume 2 Expansions of the 
Old Testament and Legends, Wisdom and Philosophical Literature, Prayers, Psalms, and Odes, 
Fragments of Lost Judeo-Hellenistic Works (ed. by James Н. Charlesworth; Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1985), 53-97. 

?* James VanderKam, “The Festival of Weeks and the Story of Pentecost in 
Acts 2,” 189-193. 

25 Fragments were found in 4 caves 1017-18, 2019-20, 305 4Q216-128, 282, 
11012. See Geza Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English (New York: Allen 
Lane Penguin Press. 1997), 507 ff. 

26 See James VanderKam, “The Festival of Weeks and the Story of Pentecost 
in Acts 2," 188-193. 
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1.2.2.3. The Qumran Documents and the Celebration of Pentecost 


Damascus Document CD XVI, 1-4 

(For God made) XVI a covenant with you and all Israel; therefore a 
man shall bind himself by oath to return to the Law of Moses, for in 
it all things are strictly defined. As for the exact determination of their 
time to which Israel turns a blind eye, behold it is strictly defined in 
the Book of the Divisions of the Time into their Jubilees and Weeks.?? 


The Community Rule 195 І, 19-II, 19 

One entering the Covenant, the Priests and Levites shall bless the 
God of salvation and all His faithfulness, and all those entering the 
Covenant shall say after them, ‘Amen, Amen!’ ... Then the Priests 
shall recite the favours of God manifested in His mighty deeds and 
shall declare all His merciful grace to Israel, and the Levites shall 
recite the iniquities of the children of Israel, all their guilty rebellions 
and sins during the dominion of Belial. ... And after the blessing and 
the cursing, all those entering the Covenant shall say, ‘Amen, Amen!’ 
... Thus shall they do, year by year, for as long as the dominion of 
Belial endures.”?® 


When one takes the Damascus Document and the Community Rule 
together, as seen above, one is able to see that the covenant cer- 
emony is renewed annually in the Qumran community, at the time 
of the Feast of Weeks. VanderKam has also shown that when this 
text is viewed from the Damascus Document (4QD* 11:16-20), one 
can easily perceive that the annual covenantal renewal takes place 
during Pentecost.?? Therefore, one is able to say that in certain 
sects of Judaism (B.C.E.) Pentecost is celebrated as the day that 
God makes a covenant with Israel on Mount Sinai. Kretschmar sees 
that the celebration of Pentecost, in the pre-Christian era, focuses 
mainly on the covenant perspective rather than the giving of the 
law at Sinai.?? This tradition, later recorded in the Mishnah, may 
be cited as secondary evidence that clearly celebrates Pentecost and 
the giving of the law at Sinai. Thus, the typological connection 
between the outpouring of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost and 


27 Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 137. 

28 Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 99-100. 

29 James VanderKam, “The Festival of Weeks and the Story of Pentecost in 
Acts 2,” 190-193. 

30 Kretschmar, “Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten,” 229. “Die Verbindung von Wochen- 
fest und Sinaigesetzgebung ist also schon vorchristlich, im Mittelpunkt stand aber 
nicht das Gesetz sondern der Bund.” VanderKam, “The Festival of Weeks in the 
Story of Acts 2,” 203-204. 
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its relation to the First Testament is that this celebration is to be 


understood as a fulfillment and renewal of Israel’s covenant in the 


new messianic age.?! 


1.2.2.4. Philo of Alexandria 
De Decalogo 32 ff 


This, then, may be enough to say on these subjects; but it is necessary 
now to connect with these things what I am about to say, namely, 
that it was the Father of the universe who delivered these ten maxims, 
or oracles, or laws and enactments, as they truly are, to the whole 
assembled nation of men and women altogether. Did he then do so 
uttering himself some kind of voice? Away! Let not such an idea ever 
enter your mind; for God is not like a man, in need of a mouth, and of 
a tongue, and of a windpipe, (33) but as it seems to me, he at that time 
wrought a most conspicuous and evidently holy miracle, commanding 
an invisible sound to be existed, attuned to perfect harmonies; and 
that not an inanimate one, nor yet, on the other hand, one that at all 
resembled any nature composed of soul and body; but rather it was 
a rational soul filled with clearness and distinctness, which fashioned 
the air and stretched it out and changed it into a kind of flaming 
fire, and so sounded forth so loud and articulate a voice like a breath 
passing through a trumpet, so that those who were at a great distance 
appeared to hear equally with those who were nearest to it. (34) For 
the voices of men, when they are spread over a very long distance, 
do naturally become weaker and weaker, so that those who are at a 
great distance from them cannot arrive at a clear comprehension of 
them, but their understanding is gradually dimmed by the extension 
of the sound over a large space, since the organs also by which it is 
extended are perishable. (35) But the power of God, breathing forth 
vigorously, aroused and excited a new kind of miraculous voice, and 
diffusing its sound in every direction, made the end more conspicu- 
ous at a distance than the beginning, implanting in the soul of each 
individual another hearing much superior to that which exists through 
the medium of the ears. ... (44) And, moreover, as was natural, he 
filled the whole place with miraculous signs and works, with noises of 
thunder too great for the hearing to support...?? 


31 See Max Turner, Power From on High: The Spirit in Israel's Restoration and Wit- 
ness in Luke—Acts (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 268. Matthias Wenk, 
Community —Forming Power: The Socio- Ethical Role of the Spirit in Luke-Acts JPTSup 19; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 234. 

? C. D. Yonge, The Works of Philo: Complete and Unabridged new updated ed.; 
(Peabody: Hendrickson, 1993), 520-522. 
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De Decalogo 46 

And a voice sounded forth from out of the midst of the fire which 
had flowed from heaven (фору ó ёк uécov Tod pvévros ат" ovpa- 
vou Tupds EENXEL KaTAaTANKTLKWTAaTH), а most marvelous and awful 
voice, the flame being endowed with articulate speech in a language 
familiar to the hearers (rns bdoyds eis 6táAekrov åpðpovpévns Thy 
сууд Tots dkpoopévots) which expressed its words with such clear- 
ness and distinctness that the people seemed rather to be seeing than 
hearing 10.3% 


De Specialibus Legibus IL, 188-190 

Immediately after comes the festival of the sacred moon; in which it 
is the custom to play the trumpet in the temple at the same moment 
that the sacrifices are offered. From which practice this is called the 
true feast of trumpets, and there are two reasons for it, one peculiar 
to the nation, and the other common to all mankind. Peculiar to the 
nation, as being a commemoration of that most marvelous, wonder- 
ful, and miraculous event that took place when the holy oracles of the 
law were given; (189) for then the voice of a trumpet sounded from 
heaven, which it is natural to suppose reached to the very extremities 
of the universe, so that so wondrous a sound attracted all who were 
present, making them consider, as it is probable, that such mighty 
events were signs betokening some great things to be accomplished. 
(190) And what more great or more beneficial thing could come to 
men than laws affecting the whole race??* 


These texts show the vital growth and development of the traditions 
surrounding the giving of the law at Mount Sinai in Second Temple 
Judaism. The striking similarities between these accounts and the 
giving of the Spirit in Acts 2 demonstrate their mutual intertextual 
environment. Jacob Kremer has made a few salient points that are 
worth noting. 


Die sehr breiten Ausführungen Philons enthalten manche sprachliche 
Gemeinsamkeiten (nxn, EErixei, EENXNOEV, rnxov oov at” ovpavou 
Tupos, mup $Àoyoet&és eis &uaXekrov) mit dem Pfingstbericht. Neben 
dem ungewöhnlichen Schall (vgl? Hxos: Apg 2,2) scheint aber vor allem 
das Bild der Flamme, die sich zu optisch wahrnehmbaren artikulierten 
Lauten wandelt, eine Verwandtschaft mit den Zungen wie von Feuer" 
in Apg 2,3 aufzuweisen. Außerdem könnte man auch noch darin, daß 
eine „Stimme” aus der Höhe „bis ans Ende der Welt” zu hören war, 
also auch die Nichtanwesenden erschreckte und auf die Bedeutung 
des Ereignesses aufmerksam machte, eine Parallele zum Pfingstbericht 


33 Yonge, The Works of Philo, 522. Е. Н. Colson, Philo: With English Translation 
(Loeb Classical Library vol. 7; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937), 28. 
34 Yonge, The Works of Philo, 586. 
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erkennen, wo Vertreter aller Volker die „Stimme” (Apg 2,5) hören, 
dadurch verwirrt und auf das Ungewóhnliche aufmerksam gemacht 
werden.?? 


He has observed that the most notable linguistic similarities between 
the texts are the terms sound and fire. An important and peculiar 
parallel 1s the appearance of fire, which is said to be both visual and 
articulate (пор $Aoyoetóés eis ótaAekrov). Its voice reaches to the 
end ofthe world. This is an important intertext, which parallels Luke's 
eventual programmatic universalization of the gospel's message, as 
well as the theophanic activity of Sinai and its corresponding events 
that take place in the Pentecost account. Betz likewise connects the 
Sinai-tradition in Luke's report ofthe tongues of fire, the sound from 
heaven, and the mighty works of God being proclaimed in different 
languages as evidence of shared traditions.?? 


1.2.2.5. 1029 A Moses Apocryphon 

Vermes’ translation is listed first, and is followed by Strugnell’s 
reconstruction of the Hebrew text (40376 Apocryphon of Moses). 
In conjunction with this reading is Josephus’ account in Ant. 3, 214- 
215, which 1s supplemental to the Qumran tradition concerning the 
shining light coming forth from the stones of the ephod. 


Его. 1 i they shall shed light on you. And he shall go out with it with 
tongues of fire. The left-hand stone on his left side will show itself to the 
eyes of all the assembly until the priest has completed his speech. And 
afterwards the...has gone up...And you shall keep and d[o al]! [that] 
he shall speak to you. And the prophe[t]... preaches rebellion...? 


чх 5 UN п'окойп JINT Ux musa 1 wx" полк" 
по nm 335 man mo» У amp DID r5 mon окоп 
n» [x] per] пл") meen mme[]11 2) mp] 


iam] 
[ mo nmn ] 
[ Jox map] >I ] 


1. they shall give light to thee and he/it (i.e. ‘the priest’ or ‘the cloud’) 
shall go forth together with it (?) with flashes of fire. The left-hand 
stone which is on his left hand 


35 Jacob Kremer, Pfingstbericht und Pfingstgeschehen: eine exegetische Untersuchung zu 
Apg 2,1-13 (SBS 63/64; Stuttgart: KBW Verlag, 1973), 245. 

36 O, Betz, “The Eschatological Interpretation of the Sinai- Tradition in Qumran 
and in the New Testament,” Revue de Qumran 6 (1967): 93. See also Craig A. Evans, 
“The Prophetic Setting of the Pentecost Sermon,” <NW 74 (1983): 148. 

37 Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 541. 
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2. side shall shine forth to the eyes of all the assembly until the priest 
finishes speaking. And after [(3) the cloud or the light] has been 
removed 

3e (| ] then thou shalt keep and per[form al]l [that] he (i.e. 
the priest) shall tell [t]hee 

4. [and the prophet 


© 


who utters rebellion ] 


6. [ ] to [Y]ahweh thy G[od?? 


The reading of this text closely resembles the phrase “tongues of 
fire? in Acts 2. The text is a midrashic work dealing with Exodus 
28:9-11, concerning the engraved stones on the Aaronic ephod. 
These objects were used by the High Priest to divine the will of 
Yahweh. The subject of XS”) is debatable. It could be Yahweh who 
goes out in tongues of fire (flames of fire a Hebraic idiom see Isaiah 
5:24). On the other hand, it could be speaking of Aaron, who speaks 
authoritatively as with “tongues of fire” to the congregation, as he 
declares the will of God through the medium of the ephod. The 
point of comparison is in the similar phrase: WX MI wx ХУ? 
“and he shall go out with it in tongues of fire.” Although the text 
in Acts 2 speaks of “tongues as of fire,” the conceptual picture 1s 
still the same. The prophetic power of the words is as effective as 
fire. A thematic parallel between fire and the spoken word is to be 
found in Jer 23:29, “Is not my word like a fire? says the Lord.” 
Luke's report of the Pentecost event 1s invigorated by a rich dialogic 
environment, where the heteroglossiaic utterances of the Second 
Temple period forms a web larger than that which the text can 
inscribe (Acts 2). 


1.2.2.6. The Testament of Fob 


48:1-3 Thus, when the one called Hemera arose, she wrapped around 
her own string just as her father said. 2. And she took on another 
heart—no longer minded toward earthly things—3. but she spoke 
ecstatically in the angelic dialect, sending up a hymn to God in accord 
with the hymnic style of the angels. And as she spoke ecstatically, she 
allowed the Spirit to be inscribed on her garment. 


49:2-3 Then Kasia bound hers on and had her heart changed so 
that she no longer regarded worldly things. 2. And her mouth took 
on the dialect of the archons and she praised God for the creation 


38 John Strugnell, “40376 Apocryphon of Moses,” in Discoveries in the Judean 
Desert XIX (ed. James Vanderkam, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 124. 
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of the heights. 3. So, if anyone wishes to know “The Creation of the 
Heavens,” he will be able to find it in the “The Hymns of Kasia.” 


50:1-3 Then the other one also, named Amaltheia’s Horn, bound on 
her cord. And her mouth spoke ecstatically in the dialect of those on 
high, 2. since her heart also was changed, keeping aloof from worldly 
things. For she spoke in the dialect of the cherubim, glorifying the 
Master of virtues by exhibiting their splendor. 


51:1 After the three had stopped singing hymns, 2. while the Lord 
was present as was I, Nereus, the brother of Job, and while the holy 
angel also was present, I sat near Job on the couch. And I heard the 
magnificent things, while each one made explanation to the other. 3. 
And I wrote out a complete book of most of the contents of hymns 
that issued from the three daughters of my brother, so that these things 
would be preserved, For these are the magnificent things of God.?? 


This text contains three references to ecstatic glossolalia. The Testament 
of Job is generally considered pre-Christian in origin." What is 
important is that this phenomenon is known and acknowledged 
before the Christian era within Judaism. In T. Job 48:3 above, the 
text says that Hermera “spoke ecstatically in the angelic dialect.” 
This refers to ecstatic tongues as another language, but one that is 
not human in origin. The major difference between this text and Acts 
2 is that the latter is a reference to tongues as a “human dialect.” 
Otherwise, both texts are speaking of glossiaic activity. 

The Testament of Job (51:2-3) mentions that the content of the 
estatic utterances pertain to the “magnificent things of God.” ‘This 
is especially significant for Acts 2 and 10. In Acts 2:11, the report 
of the crowd states the following: dkobonev AaAo0vTav avTav Tats 
Nuerepaıs yAdooats TA peyaAeta Tod Oeod. The content of the 
miraculous tongues in both texts is speaking of the deeds of God.*! It 
is significant that in T. Job 51:2b, the text states the following: “And 
I heard the magnificent things, while each one made explanation to 
the other.” The interpretation of the estactic tongues comes through 
their interpretive explanation of the phenomena. 


39 R, Spittler, “The Testament of Job,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha Volume 
1 Apocalyptic Literature & Testaments (ed. James H. Charlesworth. New York: Double- 
day, 1983), 465-467. 

10 See Gerd Lüdemann, Early Christianity according to the Traditions in Acts (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress Press.1987), 43. A certain amount of later Christian editing, 
however, should not be denied. It is difficult to determine where the interpolations 
begin and end. 

^! For a fair treament see Witherington, Acts of the Apostles, 133-135. 
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Acts 2:1-13 has a great deal of background material. It is necessary 
to underscore the following: 1) Luke’s unifying glossaiac activity of 
universal proportions salvifically reverses the confusion of tongues 
in the Tower of Babel event; 2) The Sinai theophanic elements are 
echoed in the fiery account of the wind and fire; 3) The pre-Christian 
celebration of Pentecost, commenorating the giving of the law at Sinai, 
is prefigured at Qumran and in the book of Jubilees. Kretschmar 
makes the point that Jub 1:23, 29 designate Jerusalem as the place 
where Yahweh makes a new covenant and grants His Spirit to his 
people on the Feast of Weeks;*? 4) The parallels between Philo and 
the Lukan account of Pentecost indicate Luke’s knowledge of these 
texts, and his ability to resignify the tradition; 5) The knowledge of 
speaking in tongues in the Second Temple period, prior to the NT, 
is mainly taken from the Testament of Job in Judaistic sources; 6) 
The verbal parallel of “tongues of fire” at Qumran is of some impor- 
tance, in that it relates to the divine aspect of the spoken word’s 
inspiration and authority using the symbol of fire; and 7) Finally, the 
LXX traditions of Isa 66 and Joel 3:5b provide the proper context 
in which to view the return and restoration of the Jews and their 
eventual eschatological mission to the Gentiles.*? 

It is necessary to tabulate these parallels for the background of Acts 
2, in order to appreciate the intersection of these textual surfaces. 
The diaspora’s convergence in Jerusalem provides the proper location 
from which to approach the “centrifugal mission ‘to all nations’ (Isa 
66:18-19), but also in the competing motif of a centripetal pilgrimage 
of all the nations to Jerusalem (v. 20).”** 


1.3. The Lukan Account of the Petrine Speech in Acts 2:14-41 


1.3.1. Preliminary Approaches to the Function of Joel in Acts 2:14-21, 33 
and 59 


In addition to studying the background of textual data in Second 
‘Temple Judaism, one must also note the immediate context in which 


42 Kretschmar, “Himmelfahrt und Pfingsten, ”252-253. 

55 Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, 131. 

^* James Scott, “Acts 2:9-11 As an Anticipation of the Mission to the Nations,” 
117. 
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Luke situates Joel’s prophecy within the Pentecostal event. Luke is 
careful to note the inclusion of Matthias in 2:14 as the substitute for 
Judas, so that there is a reconstitution of the Twelve.*? The mission 
that the Twelve plays in the text is symbolic. Their role functions 
as the representatives of regathered Israel—the new ecclesia of God. 
Although Luke does not discuss their part in detail after this event, 
he has made the replacement of Judas a matter of great historical 
importance in the life of the disciples leading up to Pentecost (1:15- 
26).® The implication from the text is that without Judas’ replace- 
ment the ecclesiastical story of the Neugemeinde could not proceed. 
Thus, Matthias’ appointment by lot naturally allows the narrative 
to progress and serves its function ecclesiastically so that the stage is 
set for Luke’s narrative plot. 

In the macro-structure of Luke’s narrative, the events of Pente- 
cost, from his first volume, fulfill the words of John the Baptist in 
3:16, and Jesus’ words in 24:49. The promise of Spirit baptism is 
again a subject of inquiry in Acts 1:4-8. Thus, Luke has structured 
his account in such a fashion as to heighten the reader’s awareness 
and anticipation of the impowering of the Holy Spirit. The primary 
means for materializing time and space within the novel is something 
that Bakhtin refers to as chronotopes. These are the built-in temporal 
and spatial sequences of the novel where narrative scenes unfold. 
According to Bakhtin, chronotopes are: 


... the organizing centers for the fundamental narrative events of the 
novel. The chronotope 1s the place where the knots of narrative are 
tied and untied. It can be said without qualification that to them 
belongs the meaning that shapes the narrative.'7 


Jesus’ sending of the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost is a major 
temporal category, which is key to defining its function in the text 
typologically. The spatial element of its location in Jerusalem is, 
likewise, closely tied to Jesus’ instructions to the disciples (1:4). There- 


15 See Fitzmyer, TheActs of the Apostles, 232. 

46 See Robert Brawley, Text to Text Pours Forth Speech: Voices of Scripture in Luke 
—Acts (ISBL; Bloomington: Indiania University Press, 1995) 82. The function that 
scripture and prayer play in the role of 1:15-26 1s an indication that the unit 1s of 
importance for Luke's theology. Brawley begins his study with the analogy in Heb 
11:4 of the voice of Abel speaking from the ground as an analogy of the intertextual 
method. This silent symbolic voice of the reconstituted twelve, likewise, still speaks as 
the regathered community of God for those who ponder its function in the text. 

17 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 250. 
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fore, Acts 2 is a critical chronotopic moment in the overall narrative 
strategy of Luke’s two-volume work. The Pentecost event obviously 
functions as the fulfillment of the promise of the Father stated in 
Luke 24:49, Acts 1:4, and 2:33.48 Thus, it is a critical structural unit 
that looks both forward and backward. Luke has carefully chosen 
this account to lead off his second volume.*® 

Now, the task at hand now is to determine the initial function of 
Joel in the Petrine speech account. The use of this OT prophecy in 
Peter's account is divided and disbursed throughout his speech.” 
For this reason its appropriation and resignification has a plurality 
of functions in the text. Peter delivers his address to the Jews gath- 
ered in Jerusalem for the Feast. This fact is a very important point 
to note because it has a significant bearing on all exegetical deci- 
sions that follow. The Pentecost event does not have non-adherent 
Gentiles in purview.?! Therefore, this text is to be understood as 
ecclesiastically particularististic to the Jewish nation. Peter's message 
is not intended for a universalistic interpretation. It takes a dramatic 
vision, repeated three times, for Peter to perceive God's desire to 
include the Gentiles in the evangelistic mission (Acts 10:34).?? In 


48 See Mark Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: The Promise and its Fulfill- 
ment in Lukan Christology (JSN TSup 110; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 
130 ff. 

19 See W. C. van Unnik, “The ‘Book of Acts’ the Confirmation of the Gospel,” 
in Sparsa Collecta. The Collected Essays of W. C. van Unnik (NTS 29; Leiden: Brill, 
1973), 359. 

50 The Petrine speech account can be divided into three major sections (14-21, 
22-36 and 37-41). The first section deals primarily with the apologetic and eschato- 
logical pneumatic use of Joel. The second section 1s linked to the first through the 
citation of the term Köpuos in Joel 3:5, which leads into the christological adoption 
of Jesus as God's Kóptos and XpıoTös. Lastly, the evangelistic and soteriological 
use of Joel operates within the Jewish Gemeinde that takes the message of the gospel's 
salvation and its pneumatic gifts out into the Diaspora. 

5! This can be seen from the comments made in the Petrine speech in 11:18. 
Peter was aware of the earlier statements made by Christ in Luke 24:47 and Acts 
1:8, but he was not able to receive these sayings as well as others (see Lk. 9:45 ot 
de nyvóovv TO ppa тодто kal rv TapaKkekaduppévov ат” avTav tva рў 
aicOovrat ато). 

52 Peter is not to be necessarily understood as being dull, but rather his inabil- 
ity to discern Jesus’ instruction (Acts 1:3-8) is more of a theologically conditioned 
ideology, which is tempered with the political characterization of the messianic 
kingdom as it is presented in the First Testament. This can be seen in the disciples 
response to Jesus in Acts 1:6. John the Baptist struggles with the same perception, 
over the same reasons (Matt 11:3). 
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this manner, the ecclesiastical horizon of the passage is categorically 
limited to the Jewish nation. This is in accordance with the symbolic 
function of Pentecost as the offering of the First Fruits. The gospel 
goes first to the Jews (Jerusalem) and then to the uttermost parts of 
the earth (Acts 1:8). 

Second, in verse 15, Peter uses the misunderstanding of those 
who mock the Pentecostal glossolalia as an apologetic vehicle with 
which to deliver his speech. He disposes of the idea of their drunk- 
enness by calling upon the fact that it is only the third hour of the 
day. Bakhtin’s hermeneutics of dialogic utterances provide keys to 
discerning the function of Joel’s text in Acts 2.53 


The prose writer as a novelist does not strip away the intentions of 
others from the heteroglot language of his works, he does not violate 
those socio-ideological cultural horizons ... rather, he welcomes them 
into his work. The prose writer makes use of words that are already 
populated with the social intentions of others and compels them to 
serve his own new intentions, to serve a second master.?* 
Heteroglossia ... 1s another's speech in another's language, serving 
to express authorial intentions but in a refracted way. Such speech 
constitutes a special type of double-voiced discourse. It serves two 
speakers at the same time and expresses simultaneously two different 
intentions: the direct intention of the character who is speaking, and 
the refracted intention of the author. In such discourse there are two 
voices, two meanings and two expressions. A potential dialogue is 
embedded in them, one as yet unfolded, a concentrated dialogue of 
two voices, two world views, two languages.?? 


Luke realizes this “potential dialogue" and “unfolds” the Pente- 
cost Sermon as an apologetic response in two directions. First, he 
addresses the perception of those who think that the Galileans are 
all drunk with sweet wine! This potential threat is easily dismantled 
by noting the time of day (9 a.m.), and by calling upon scripture 
for his defense. Luke shows his literary genius over the intentions 
of others (mockers), so that their words serve as a cipher for his own 
evangelistic intentions, and compels them into the service of a new 
Master (2:38). Secondly, the glossiaic activity itself is a highly peculiar 
hybridized specie of double-voiced speech. Peter uses Joel’s prophecy 


53 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics, 20-23. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagina- 
lion, 301 ff. 

?* Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 299-300. 

55 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 324-325. 

56 See Brawley, Text to Text Pours Forth Speech, 78. 
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to unfold “another’s speech in another’s language.” ‘The other’s speech 
is another’s literal foreign language, while the other’s language is the 
refracted signification of its divine authorization in the mouth of 
the speaker. Joel’s prophecy of pneumatic activity becomes a cipher 
for both apologetic and evangelistic functions in carrying out the 


witness of Jesus (1:8) in the early Jewish ecclesia. 


1.3.2. Comparison of Texts 


Acts 2:17 кой ёстол Ev 
тоїс ECXATAIG т\ңёролс, 
№ёүғл O GEOG, &kyeó йло 
то? луғъротос MOD ETL 
TAOAV сбрка, кой 
TPOPNTEVOOVOL ої viol 
DUOV кол ол Өоүстёрес̧ 
Орду кой oi VEAVIOKOL 
Фрфу Ор@се1с óyovcat 
кол oi TPEGPUTEPOL 
Фрфу EVUTVIOIG 
EVOTVIACONGOVTOL 
Acts 2:18 Kal ye Ent то®с 
600AXovG pov кол ETL 
tac боълос роо £v toig 
NMEPAIC ExEetvaic ёкує@ 
GLO TOD TVEVLATOG 
uov, кої 
TMPOPNtEvoovow. 
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Evans points out that the Petrine address is consciously stylized after 
Joel’s call to attention. First, he compares those being called in Joel 
1:2 (01 mpeoßütepot, кої... TAVTES OL KaTOLKODVTES THY yv) with 
the ones in Acts 2:22 ('Avópes "IopanM rat).?? Secondly, he sees а 
verbal parallel between Acts 2:22 (dkoboaTe тойс Aóyovs roóTovs) 
and Joel 1:2 (акобсатє 81 rata). Thirdly, he sees a second verbal 
parallel in the formulaic call to attention in Acts 2:14 (rodTo Univ 
yvooTÓv ёсто kai ёуотісасдє rà püpará роу), which uses a 
similar expression as the one found in Joel 1:2 (akovoate 87) тайта 
. kai €vwtioaobe). Thus, based on Hays’ principle of volume, 
Luke's idiomatic opening address may be seen as an appropriation 
of Joel's Prooemium. 
These stylized introductory statements are designed to place Peter 
in a commanding situation like the OT prophets. This is confirmed 
by noting his physical stance (отт), and secondly, by the depic- 


57 See Craig Evans, “The Prophetic Setting of the Pentecost Sermon,” in Luke 
and Scripture: The Function of Sacred Tradition in Luke-Acts (ed. by Craig A. Evans and 
James A. Sanders; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1993), 212.ff. 
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tion of his confident oracular language (dtob6éyyouat). Peter is 
not being portrayed as one who is unsure about his message; he is 
assuming his apostolic authority, having been empowered with the 
promised Holy Spirit. 

The beginning of the apostle’s speech in v. 16 àÀAà тодтб EoTıv 
TO eipnpévov Std ToO mpobnTou "IorjÀ: is an example of an intro- 
ductory pesher formula, as found in the scrolls from the Judean desert, 
and in rabbinic phrases in the Targums (MAX SWN Nor "2/*For it 
is that which was ѕаіа”).? With this Zitationsformel Peter formally 
begins his citation of Joel as an argument from Scripture to defend 
and explain what has taken place.?? 

The initial phrase in v. 17 (kai Eotat Ev rais éoxárais ńpé- 
pats) does not cite Joel, but 1s a conscious alteration of the LXX 
phrase in Joel 3:1 (kat €otat peta тафта in Joel 3:1). This is 
no mistake or variant reading, but a deliberate re-interpretation in 
order to bring Joel’s message into alignment with an eschatological 
emphasis. The substituted phrase stems from Isa 2:2 (orat Ev Tats 
EOXATAaLS Nuepaus), which helps to eschatologize Joel’s pneumatic 
Zwischenzeit. Luke also takes advantage of this alteration because it 
underscores the delay of the parousia through its pluralization of the 
phrase “in the last days.”°° A midrashic complex is the combina- 
tion of two disparate texts, which become the building blocks for 
the growth and development of various biblical traditions. With this 
literary technique, Luke shapes Joel's message of the dispensing of 
the Spirit in conjunction with the inauguration and extention of the 
eschatological age that is global in its horizon. 

In v. 39 Luke has made sure to include another interpretive element 
of control at the close of Peter’s speech. Here is another midrashic 
complex, made up from Isa 57:19 and Joel 3:5b6, which allows 


58 CD 10:16; 16:15; 11QMelch 14. 

59 See also Huub van de Sandt, “The Fate of the Gentiles in Joel and Acts 2: 
An Intertextual Study,” ETL 66 (1990):56. 

9? See Hans Klein, “Das Buch der Zwölf Kleinen Propheten in der Apostel- 
geschichte," in Schrifiprophetie. Festschrift für Jörg Jeremias zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. by 
Friedhelm Hartenstein, Jutta Krispenz and Aaron Schart; Neukirchen: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 2004), 404-405. *Der Text des Joel wird so nicht nur auf das Pfingstereignis 
bezogen, Lk sieht vielmehr in demselben den Beginn des endzeitlichen Handelns 
Gottes, das sich in der Zeit des Luke noch nicht endgültig erfüllt. ... Lk sieht also 
die Endzeit mit Jesu Auftreten beginnen, es ist die Zeit endgültigen Handelns 
Gottes, zu dem der Geist und die Mission gehóren (Act 1,8).” 
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Joel’s prophecy to have a wider geographical application beyond 
Zion and Jerusalem. By alluding to Isa 57:19 (to those far off) he is 
able to keep the message particularistic for his Jewish audience, but 
at the same time extends the Joeline interpretation beyond the land 
of Judea (Joel 3:5by-8) to include the Jewish diasporic community 
throughout the Roman Empire. By framing the use of Joel in this 
manner with midrashic complexes taken from Isaiah at the beginning 
(2:17) and end (2:39), Luke serves to underscore the larger Isaianic 
message. In the Septuagint reading of Isaiah 66, the exiles take the 
message back to their countries, which also fits into Luke’s greater 
evangelistic program set forth in 1:8. 

The next phrase in v. 17 (Aéyet 6 0eós) is not a part of the LXX 
or the MT text traditions. This is certainly added for its divine 
authorization?! in order to sideline those who mock them for being 
intoxicated. Its other function in the text is to sanction their behav- 
ior as pneumatically inspired. Thus, with this preface Luke quotes 
Joel 3:5 as his supporting argument, because he believes it to be the 
promise of the Father (Luke 24:49, Acts 1:4, 2:33).°? 


The tendency to assimilate others’ discourse takes on an even deeper 
and more basic significance in an individual's ideological becoming, 
in the most fundamental sense. Another's discourse performs here no 
longer as information, directions, rules, models, and so forth — but 
strives rather to determine the very bases of our ideological interrela- 
tions with the world, the very basis of our behavior; it performs here 
as authoritative discourse, and an internally persuavise discourse.9? 


This accurately describes the function of Joel’s passage in the pres- 
ent text. Its use, in the Petrine speech account, assists in shaping the 
ideological indentity of Luke's community as pneumatic, in conformity 
with the ancient prophecy. The function of Joel’s prophecy likewise 
is used authoritatively as a means of persuasion (2:38-41). 

Peter begins to quote Joel’s text in v. 17 (ёкҳєб ато Tod mveó- 
paTós роо émi mácav сарка). The apostle does not yet understand 


9! Klein, “Das Buch der Zwólf Kleinen Propheten in der Apostelgeschichte,” 
405. Martin Rese, “Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas," «УГ 
1 (1969):49. 

62 С. К. Barrett. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 
(vol. 1, ICC 30; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994) 135. See also Fitzmyer, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 91-92. Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts, 141. 

63 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 342. 
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the universalistic interpretation of тӣсау сарка. It is obvious that, 
for him, “all flesh” has a distinctive Jewish interpretation, since on 
the Day of Pentecost he is addressing his own nation, which includes 
many proselytes (circumcised Gentile converts). The universaliza- 
tion of the gospel is finally revealed to Peter in Acts 10, where he 
is surpised to learn that the gospel and gifts of the Holy Spirit are 
also bestowed upon the Gentiles who believe. 

The outpouring of the Spirit in Joel becomes, for Peter, an apologia 
for those who mock the glossolaliaic activity. The book of Joel is silent 
about xenologia, but it does mention visions, prophecy, and dreams. 
The latter activity has no recorded part in the Pentecost event, but 
the former charismata do. The outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
disciples produces prophetic activity and visions. The content of the 
various languages spoken and understood on the Day of Pentecost 
are certainly prophetic in nature (rà peyaAeta Tod 0c00).5* In this 
latter sense, Peter calls upon the Joeline text apologetically. ‘Therefore, 
glossolaliaic activity, in Acts 2, is integrally connected with prophetic 
activity. This is certainly the manner in which the Joeline passage 
serves to faithfully fulfill, in part, the pneumatic interpretation of 
Jesus’ Spirit baptism (1:4, 2:4). 

The use of the preposition ато by Luke in v. 17 (ExxeG ато ToO 
TVEVHATOS pov) presupposes the Hebrew preposition 12, with a 
partitive meaning “some” or “a portion of.” This may be an overly 
sensitive reading of the text by Haenchen and others, but the point 
should be made as a possible reading in the Vorlage of the LXX.9? 

The following clause in v. 17 (kai Tpodytevoovow ot viol орду 
kai at Buyarepes vpGv) has the same reading in all text forms, 
shown in the columns above. For Luke, prophesing (rpo$nreócovouw) 
functions in the text as the equivalent of tongues. This understand- 
ing of tongues may be observed in a slightly different way in Paul's 
teaching. In | Cor 14:6 the texts states: Nov бе, абеАфо{, éàv EOw 
TPÖS ULGS yAóocats AaAQv, Ti buds офелосо ёду рў орї Aad- 
Tow ў Ev atoxadtWet T] ev yvdoet ў Ev pobnrela N ev бабай; 


6t See Luke Timothy Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville: Liturgi- 
cal Press, 1991) 53-54. Brawley, Text to Text Pours Fourth Speech, 78. 

65 See Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (trans. by Bernard 
Noble and Gerald Shinn under the super. of Hugh Anderson and rev. by R. Wilson; 
Westminster: Press, 1971), 179. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 252. His translation 
is "I will pour out some of my Spirit upon all flesh.” 
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The import of Paul’s statement is that he is aware of at least four 
methods in which tongues can be interpreted, which are revelation, 
knowledge, prophecy, and teaching. Peter does not need to interpret 
the type of tongues that occur on the Day of Pentecost. ‘The Jews from 
the whole Roman world have come to Jerusalem for the Feast and 
they hear God being praised in their own languages. To those who 
are confused by the events, Peter explains the phenomena through 
his appropriation and resignification of Joel. 

The next two clauses are reversed in the Petrine quotation: kai 
ol veaviokol орду ópáceus GbovTat kai ot mpeopórepot DLdV 
évumv(ots évvmviacOrjocovrav: “and your young men shall see 
visions and your elderly men shall dream dreams." There are no 
extant Hebrew manuscripts or Septuagint readings that support the 
Lukan account. Peter's usage makes an improvement upon Joel’s 
text, because it follows a hierarchical ordering of the list (your sons 
and daughters your young men and old men).9? The itemization of 
visions in the Lukan use of Joel includes the visible sight of “tongues 
as of fire” on the Day of Pentecost. ‘These pneumatic giftings, which 
Peter mentions, are representative of what occurs when God pours 
out his Spirit. Tongues do not become the typical mode of uttering 
a prophecy, nor does xenologia become the normal manifestation of 
glossolaliaic activity in the book of Acts. This is the only place in Acts 
that specifically mentions the use of glossolalia in terms of speaking 
in a human language. 

An important use of Joel in Acts 2 is the democratization of the 
Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. The gift is not given just to Peter and 
the eleven. The texts says, “kal étAjoOnoav TAVTES mveüpnaros 
Aylov kai ўрёауто AaAeiv érépais yAdooats.” Those disciples 
of Jesus no doubt represent such a group as described in Joel 3 
(men and women, young and old, male and female slaves). The 
function of Joel’s phrase “all flesh? in Luke's recontextualization 
is only applicable to those who call upon the name of Jesus. This 
radically reorients the whole prophecy as resignified exegesis of the 
early Jewish ecclesia. 

Verse 18 kat ye émi robs 60ÓAovs pov Kal ётї Tas 600Aas pov 


96 See discussion in Gert Steyn, Septuagint Quotations in the Context of the Petrine and 


Pauline Speeches of the Acta Apostolorum (СВЕТ 12; Kampen: Kok Pharos Publishing 
House, 1995), 88. 
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Ev Tats nuépais éke(vats ékxeà ATO TOD mveópaTÓs pov, kal 
TpobnTeócoucur. In this verse there are three additions to the text, 
and one variant reading in Luke's Vorlage, which is the insertion of 
ye after kat. The reading kat ye by Luke is supported in the MT 
by O71. The Septuagint’s lack of it shows that Luke most likely had 
another recension of the LXX as his Vorlage. Luke has added the 
twice-repeated possessive personal pronoun pov after both 80V0Xovs 
and 600Aas. The reading, 600Xovs роу but not SovAas pov, does 
appear in some LXX manuscripts.°’ The scholarly consensus is that 
ov is an addition to the text. The Septuagint texts are most likely 
the creation of Christian tradents who altered Joel’s text to bring it 
into closer alignment with the reading found in the book of Acts. 
The context in Joel does not support a reading that includes the use 
of the two pronouns for theological reasons. This is why it should 
not be seriously considered a variant reading, rather, one should 
perceive that later Christian tradents have emended the text. 

Luke has resignified Joel’s text with the use of the pronouns to 
elevate the status of slaves. An ecclesiastical affirmation and accep- 
tance of slaves 1s being asserted. The redaction may be meant to 
correct an ecclesiastic treatment of slaves as second-class members 
of the community. Thus, the translation *my servants and my hand- 
maids” is equal to “all flesh,” for sons and daughters, young men and 
old are all under the umbrella of servants and handmaids of God.^? 
Thus, with the insertion of Aéyet 6 0eós in v. 17, Luke creates a 
divinely authorized midrash resignifying Joel’s text. This is nowhere 
more apparent than with the insertion of the phrases 800Aovs pov 
and SovAas pov. 

In some sense, Luke understands the prophecy as a utopian view 
of Israelite society, in the new eschatological age of Joel’s pneumatic 
Zwischenzeit. Joel’s prophecy is an example of Bakhtin’s carnivalesque 
literary philosophy, which centers on the transformation of hierarchi- 


57 See discussions in W. Clarke, “The Use of the Septuagint in Acts,” in The 
Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: The Acts of the Apostles (ed. by F. J. Foakes Jackson 
and K. Lake; London: Macmillan & Co., 1922), 93-95. See also D. Bock, Proclama- 
tion from Prophecy and Pattern-Lucan Old Testament Christology JSNTSup 12; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1987), 159. 

68 See Lüdemann, Early Christianity 45. Contra Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles, 
vol. 1, 137. 
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cal social inequalities. ‘The carnivalization of literature represents the 
renewal, rebirth and reformation of human organized society. 


Carnival is the place for working out, ... a new mode of interrelation- 
ship between individuals, ... freed from the authority of all hierarchical 
positions (social estate, rank, age, property) ... There is a motivation 
during carnival time to create a form of human social configuration 
that ‘lies beyond existing social forms.'9? 


The Feast of Pentecost provides the ideal social gathering where 
this new mode of human configuration can envision the elimination 
of all discrimination of race, sex, age and social distinction. This 
is made possible through the pneumatic democratization of the 
charismata, which reorients every strata of the early Jewish ecclesia 
to participate as fully authorized agents of revelation.’° 

The third addition to the text of verse 18 is the insertion of the 
phrase: kai mpobnrevoovowv. This addition functions as another 
interpretive element to legitimatize the interpretation of slaves as fully 
gifted pneumatic members of the JVeugemeinde. It may also function 
secondarily to underscore the actual function of Pentecostal tongues. 
Lüdemann also understands that Luke, with this addition, 1s trying 
to emphasize the purpose of tongues in the Pentecost event *as the 
capacity for prophecy.”’! Therefore, Luke intertextually resignifies 
the gift of tongues (the speech content of the xenologia) in Acts 2 with 
prophecy. This is certainly an element that is beyond Joel’s horizon, 
and it is an example, where his posthumous life is enriched with new 
meanings and new significance.’ 

Acts 2:19 kai 8600 Tépata Ev TO oüpavà дро kai onpeta ётї 
Ths yS кбто, ара kal т?р Kal dTu(8a kamvoO. Luke has also 
altered this verse to provide an antithetical parallelism of spatial 
concepts. The additions are dvo, onpeta and káro. The addition of 
oneta is due to the common expression Tépara kat onpeia. The 
terms onpeta and тёрата also function structurally as a transitional 
Stichwörter to the following unit in v. 22. Jesus is said to have performed 
many signs and wonders: тобтооѕ· 'Incotüv тди Nalwpalov, dvdpa 
Aamodedeı yuevov dmÓ Tod 0co0 eis pâs Ovvápeot каї терасі 
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< Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 123, 180. 

70 See also Prinsloo, The Theology of the Book of Joel, 126. 
Liidemann, Early Christianity, 45. 
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kai onpetots. The astrological phenomena properly belong to the 
very end of the “last days.” Luke appropriates Joel’s eschatological 
Zwischenzeit (Joel 3:1-5) for three reasons. First, he sets up the age of 
the outpouring of the Spirit. Second, he establishes the delay of the 
parousia. Lastly, the appropriation assists as a transitional connecting 
term to introduce the ministry of Jesus. 

Acts 2:20 6 А05 peTaoTtpadroeTat Els OKÖTOS каї ў oeAnvn 
cis diva, mpiv ёАӨєїъ rjuépav Kuplov rjv neydAnv kal єтїфаъй. 
Significant changes are made by both Luke and the LXX tradents in 
the form of the interpretation of the meaning of the Hebrew word 
81137. The root is determined by the translators of the LXX to be 
TNN (to see) instead of XT (to fear). This 15 Luke's inherited traditional 
reading of the Day of Yahweh, which emphasizes the noticibility of 
its Theophanieschilderung. The second, more important resignification 
is that the Day of Yahweh has become the Day of Christ. Christ 
has become identitified with the person of Yahweh in view of vv. 
34-36, which contains an adoptionistic interpretation through the 
use of Ps 110. 

Acts 2:21 каї €otat mâs ôs àv ёткалстта: TO буора кор{оф 
co010erat. The raison d’être for the quotation from Joel is clear: 
One must invoke the name of Jesus (as Yahweh) in order to be 
saved. The language of the LXX is serviceable in that it traditionally 
translates ТТТ” as kvptos, which in Greek has a tendency, much like 
the Hebrew word 717% to be used commonly for both divine and 
human persons. But 717” is never used of human characters. The 
identification of Yahweh (717°) in Acts has been transferred to Jesus, 
the Messiah, as Kuptos (2:36).? Luke's knowledge of the pre-existing 
interpretations stems from Rom 10:13 and 1 Cor 1:2. The Pauline 
statements of “calling upon the name of Jesus" are most likely his 
appropriation of existing traditions from Judaism.’* 

Lukan soteriology is another major topic of resignification. This 
concept has undergone a transformation of meaning through the use 
the verb собўсєта (v. 21). In Joel, the term specifically refers to 
deliverance from warfare in Zion on the Day of Yahweh, to those 
who invoke His name (Joel 3:5). Luke has adopted the Pauline inter- 


73 See Witherington, Acts, 149, and Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 254 and 
266. 
7* Werner R. Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God, 78-79. 
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pretation, which now denotes spiritual salvation rather than physical 
deliverance, but with one major departure—salvation in this context 
is particularistic. This resignification offers a key to Luke’s intertextual 
adaptation of the Joeline passage, since there is no hint of warfare 
in Acts 2. 

Through v. 21 Luke is able to thread the term Ktptos through 
the list of messianic testimonia (vv. 25-35).’° Without these references 
it is impossible to make the all important formula “to call upon the 
name of the Lord" from Joel 3:5 have a messianic voice. Thus, by 
using the gezerah shaveh technique through the term Kóptos he unites 
Joel’s liturgical formula to these messianic psalms, and makes Joel’s 
confessional formula have a messianic voice. ‘The culmination of these 
Davidic texts comes to fruition in a midrashic complex in 2:33, where 
Jesus, who is exalted to the right hand of Yahweh (vv. 34-35), pours 
out the Holy Spirit (€Eéxeev). Luke identifies the promise of the Father 
with the activity of Jesus, who becomes the agent of Spirit baptism 
(Acts 2:33—€€éyeev and 2:17—ékxe6), and this makes it possible 
to connect Jesus to the term Ktptos (Joel 3:5/Acts 2:21). Luke has 
already structured his two-volume work so that those things which 
are both seen and heard (v. 33) are to be understood as the fulfill- 
ment of the promises made in Acts 1:4-5, Luke 3:16 and 24:49. It 
is through Psalm 110:1(vv. 33-35) that Luke reconnects Jesus to the 
term Kuptos in v. 21 and specifically to Joel 3:1 and 5, so that it is 
his name that 1s called upon for salvation. 

Luke has incidentally developed an incipient form of trinitarian- 
ism in the Petrine speech account of Acts 2. The interpretation of 
Yahweh's Spirit has undergone a transformation, so that his Spirit 
has now been personalized as a separate divine being (the Holy Spirit 
v. 38, 5:3 and 13:2), closely associated with the Father and Christ. 

The last part of the Petrine speech that Luke presents comes in 
verses 37-39. This section is the goal of Peter's witness to Jesus in the 
call to repentance. The quotation of Joel that begins in v. 17 comes 
to a close in v. 39. Note especially vv. 38-39. The important parts 
of this text are the last two clauses found in v. 39: kai Tao. Tots 
eis ракрау, ócous dv mpockaAéonrat KUPLOS ó Beös NLGV. This 
1s a midrashic complex of Isa 57:19 and Joel 3:5b. It clearly shows 


75 E, E. Ellis, *Midrascharitge Züge in den Reden der Apostelgeschichte," ZNW 
74 (1983): 148-50. See also Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts, 126 ff., 178. 
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the resignification of the Joeline passage in the Lukan presentation of 
the Petrine speech. This text deals with the restoration of Israel from 
their exilic Stz im Leben of the Babylonian captivity, which Acts 2 
graphically demonstrates in wv. 5 ff. Luke’s use of this verse shows 
that Yahweh will pronounce, “Peace, peace to those far and near,” 
who call upon the name of Jesus. Salvation is now extended to those 
both in Zion and in the diaspora. Now Zion is not the only locus of 
salvation in the Joeline Zwischenzeit. Luke purposely leaves out the all 
significant topos of deliverance (Zion) in Joel 3:5ba-: irs: Wa = 
THT? WAX ^N? mar on mm 620121. Не only retains 3:518 
CRIP MIT WR) as ócovs àv mpookaAéonrat kóptos ó beds 
пирди in 2:39. One must ask the question why? If Luke includes 
Joel 3:5ba-f, it nullifies the application of salvation and the gift of 
the Spirit to the Jews scattered throughout the Roman Empire. The 
salvific interpretation would have been localized to those gathered in 
Mount Zion and Jerusalem, and would have also required Luke to 
retain the Joeline definition of 09% as physical deliverance. Thus, 
it is Important to recognize Luke’s method of splicing together two 
disparate verses to build a theological concept. In this case he uses 
the voice from Isa 57:19 to bridle the voice of Joel 3:5ba-B, so that 
Joel’s voice can be resignified, along with Isa 57:19, as an addresses 
to the Jewish diaspora. Luke’s midrashic complex accurately describes 
the process of appropriation and resignification. Note also the following 
hermeneutical insights to be gained from Bakhtinian dialogism: 


Each word tastes of the context and contexts in which it has lived its 
socially charged life; all words and forms are populated by intentions 
... The word in language is half someone else's. It becomes “one’s 
own” only when the speaker populates it with his own intention, his 
own accent, when he appropriates the word, adapting it to hs own 
sematic and expressive intention." 


Luke combines Isa 57:19 with Joel 3:5b8 (Np. rr WR) in order to 
populate Joel’s intentions with that of Isaiah’s. The process by which 
Luke repopulates Joel’s words is through the hybridization" of two 
voices, or what is known as a midrashic complex.’® Luke has shaped 
and made Joel’s voice subservient to his own intentions by applying a 


79 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 293. 
77 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 358. 
78 The combination of two or more antecedent texts. 
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diasporic function of soteriology through the use of Isaiah 57:19. 

For Luke, it makes no difference that Joel 3:5 and Isa 57:19 have 
had earlier Pauline universalistic interpretations in Romans 10:13 and in 
Eph. 2:17. Biblical intertextuality is marked by the terms appropriation 
and resignification. The Pauline texts are adapted and shaped by means 
of his own hermeneutic, and repopulated with another voice to serve 
his own particular intentions. The Lukan use of Joel and Isa 57:19 
have retained their natural Jewish interpretation, albeit, according 
to its christological application to the early Jewish ecclesia. 

Van de Sandt has made an important observation of Luke's appro- 
priation of Isa 57:19. He shows that the larger context of Isa 57 needs 
to be understood by its pneumatic intertextual connection, which 
is a motivating factor for Luke to associate this passage with Joel."? 
This occurs by the process known as metalepsis.?? The broader context 
57:16b LXX speaks of Yahweh sending forth his spirit (Tvetpa yàp 
map’ ёро? €€edevoetat/for my spirit shall go forth from me) to 
restore those near by and far off in the diaspora. This observation 
works well within the present pericope, because of the pneumatic 
connection of v. 39, and to those of the house of Israel who are far 
off (rois ракрау) in the diaspora, as well as those who are near 
(rots éyyós) in Jerusalem. 


1.4. Conclusion to the Use of joel in Acts 2 


This study has shown that the function of Joel in Acts 2 has been 
highly resignified,?! yet it is stable enough to fulfill, in part, its 
eschatological pneumatic Zwischenzeit that Joel foretells. Peter's use 
of Joel originally functions as an apologetic defense against the charge 
of being intoxicated (2:15). He answers the charge that their behavior 
is in accordance with the eschatological pneumatic promise of the 
Father (Joel 3:1 f£). This quickly turns into an evangelistic cipher 


79 See Van de Sandt, *The Fate of the Gentiles in Joel and Acts 2: An Inter- 
textual Study," 70-74. 

99 This term refers to the process where an allusion to an earlier precursor 
text assumes a broader aspect than just that to which it alludes. See Hays, Echoes 
of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 20. 

81 See also Kenneth Litwak, Echoes of Scritpure in Luke-Acts: Telling the History of 
God's People Intertextually (JSN'TSup 282; London: T&T Clark, 2005), 157. Litwak 
follows Brawley's revisonary reading, Text to Text Pours Fourth Speech, 80. 
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for means of admittance into the NT ecclesia through calling on the 
name of Jesus for salvation, with the added benefits of receiving 
the promised Holy Spirit. The bifurcation of Joel’s prophecy serves 
different purposes. Joel functions apologetically and grounds their 
pneumatic experience (vv. 17-21). Verse 21 (the citation of Joel 
3:5) acts as a hinge for taking Joel’s message in a new direction. 
The focus now is fixed on the phrase “and it shall be that all who 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” The term Kuptos 
becomes a Stichwort for Jesus. Peter introduces the ministry of Jesus 
in vv. 23-24. His crucifixion leads to the messianic festimonia, which 
follow in the citations from Psalms. Luke repopulates the meaning 
of Kupios with the person of Jesus as a Davidic christology. The 
speech account takes the all important turn through the cipher of 
the crowds voice, “What shall we do?" The message takes on the 
soteriological grounds for admittance into the Neugemeinde of the 
early Jewish community. One must now call upon the name of 
Jesus in order to be saved (Joel 3:5). The reception of the Spirit is 
promised only for those who repent and are baptized. Joel’s message 
is finally universalized for the early Jewish community beyond the 
locus of Jerusalem and Zion (suppression of the the centripetal locus 
of deliverance in Joel 3:5). This is accomplished through Luke’s 
midrashic complex of Joel 3:5b8 with Isa 57:19, where salvation 
extends centrifugally outward to those who are a far off. 

Not only has the manner of deliverance been altered spiritually, 
but also the time of salvation is no longer tied to the Day of Yahweh. 
It has been transformed to function for the duration of the new 
eschatological age by attaching the voice of Isa 2:2—“in the last 
days" to the Joeline quotation in 2:17. The intertextual resignification 
of the Joeline eschatological pneumatic Zwischenzeit inaugurates the 
Neugemeinde through the promise of Jesus in Luke 24:49 and Acts 
1:4-8. The Jewish gathering in Jerusalem, and the accompanying 
onpeta of the Pentecost event, are in accordance with the Septuagint 
use of Isa 66:19. The inclusion of Isa 57:19 allows the pilgrims to 
take the message back with them, for the promise is not only for 
themselves, but also for their children and to those far off throughout 
the Roman Empire. The Zionistic message of deliverance promised 
in Joel is resignified soteriologically. It has also universalized the 
Jewish application of salvation and the outpouring of the Spirit for 
Jews in the diaspora. Therefore, Acts 2 functions apologetically, 
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pneumatically, christologically, soteriologically and ecclesiastically 
with a particularistic interpretation.®? 

It is important to note that the hermeneutical controls of scriptural 
resignification are always bound by covenantal ideologies, whether one 
speaks from a First Testament or Second Testament perspective.®’ 
Acts 2 1s a good example of such a phenomenon. Salvation and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit are limited to those of the community of faith 
who call upon the name of Jesus. The Feast of Pentecost celebrates 
both the inauguration and celebration of covenantal renewal, and 
offering of the first fruits. It 1s appropriate that the first fruits of the 
new covenant are limited to the eschatological community of the 
Jewish ecclesia. 


82 Tt also must include the stylistic use of Joel’s larger message as Evans has 
shown above. 

83 Tf those boundaries are transgressed, then one simply no longer belongs to 
the covenant. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE USE OF JOEL 3 WITH UNIVERSAL, SALVIFIC, 
AND PNEUMATIC EMPHASES IN ROM 10:13, 1 GOR 
1:2, TITUS 3:6, ACTS 10:45: & 16:10 


2.1. Introduction to the Use of Joel in Rom 10:13, 1 Cor 1:2, Tit 3:6, 
Acts 10:45 & 16:10 


The two-fold purpose of this chapter is to research the formulaic 
phrase: ётікалєїосдо: TO буора Kupíov! (Rom 10:13 and 1 Cor 
1:2), and to note the manner in which Joel’s pneumatology and 
christology are salvifically universalized amongst the Gentile believing 
communities. Special emphasis is placed on the liturgical formula 
(mm OWA NP?) as it appears throughout the life of the cultus in 
the OT, insofar as it is applicable to its setting in Joel, Romans and 
1 Corinthians. The resultant Forschung will demonstrate the manner 
in which Joel’s liturgical confession and pneumatology have been 
resignified, with profound effects upon the worshipping life of NT 
communities. 


2.2. Pauls Use of joel 3:5 in Rom 10:13: “To Call Upon the Name of 
the Lord” 


2.2.1. The Old Testament Lexical Data 


2.2.1.1. RIP 

The term 70 is used 738 times in the Old Testament. The root 
NTP is а common Semitic word. It has a wide spectrum of mean- 
ings ranging from, “... to cry out, to call, to call together, to call 
(up)on, to invite, to pray, to invoke, to read, to read aloud, to sing, 


! The term is also attested as &mikaXetodar Ev Övönarı Kuplov in the LXX 
as an alternate translation of the phrase iir 005 NWP inl Kgs 18:24-26, 2 Kgs 
5:11; 
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or to crow"? Labuschage and Schauerte have both categorized the 
voluminous designations of Хр as “calling” or “crying” out to the 
Lord.? Their research shows that this term occurs 89 times, 47 of 
which are in the Psalms. The term also refers to the cultic invoca- 
tion of Baal 5 times (1 Kgs 18:24-28, see also Amos 4:12). The verb 
also occurs numerous times either with the preposition 22 or 5%. 
In several places N20. is used without a preposition, yet the context 
clearly shows that the address 1s from those who call upon God. At 
times the verb is also constructed with the preposition 2N, in which 
OW is in the accusative (Ps 99:6; Lam 3:55; Deut 32:3). When MT 
DW is verbalized, it expresses a close relationship between the one 
who calls and the one who is invoked (see Deut 32:3b). 

Other similar expressions of 717” 203 клр», either involving а 
second or third person suffix (i.e. 729/129), and/or with different pre- 
positions (2? and X as in the phrases MI 29 NIP, FAW PN DN), 
are used to denote a cultic invocation or public proclamation to 
Yahweh. 


2.2.1.2. пт" owas клр 

The term imm. DWI NIP? occurs 17 times with the meaning “to 
invoke the name of the Lord” (Gen 4:26, 12:8, 13:4, 21:33, 26:25, 
1 Kgs 18:24, 2 Kgs 5:11, Isa 64:6, Jer 10:25, Ps 79:6; 80:19; 116:4, 
13, 17, Joel 3:5, Zeph 3:9, Zech 13:9). Excluded from this list are 
the following scriptural references: Exod 33:19, 34:5 and Ps 105:1 = 
1 Chron 16:8. These lists can be further broken down into several 
categories: 1) Proclamational—Exod 33:19; 34:5 [private audition]; 
Ps 105:1 = 1Chr 16:8 [public preaching], 2) Prayer of complaint 
— Ps 116:4, 3) Praise and thanksgiving—Ps 116:13, 17, 4) Cultic 
worship—Gen 4:26, 12:8, 13:4, 21:33, 26:25; 1Kgs 18:24 (an invo- 
cation to any deity); Zeph 3:9 [eschatological]; Ps 79:6; Jer 10:25, 
Zech 13:9. [confessional—eschatological], 5) Eschatological deliver- 
ance—Joel 3:5, and 6) Healing—2 Kgs 5:11. The stated nuances of 


2 R. Schauerte, “7р.” TWAT 7:18. See also KB 850. C. J. Labuschage, "N^p." 
TLOT 3:1159. 
? Labuschage, “XP.” TLOT 3:1163-64. Schauerte, “NIP.” TWAT 7:18 ff. 
t Labuschage, “Np.” TLOT 3:1163-64. Н. A. Brongers, “Die Wendung 
TT DWI NP im Alten Testament.” ZAW 77 (1965):13. 
5 Respectively with suffixes. See also Brongers, Die Wendung тїт" DWI XP im 
Alten Testament, 13. 
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praising, thanking, complaint, crying out, and calling for help may 
be distinguished completely from their cultic setting, or they may be 
either metaphorically or physically tied to the locus of the temple.° 


2.2.1.3 OW 

The word QW occurs 854 times in the Old Testament. Its basic 
meaning is a “distinguishing mark.”’ Etymologically DW is connected 
to the root summu, which is a pan-Semitic word.? It is a well-known 
fact that in the ancient Near East a greater significance is attached to a 
name than in our western cultures today.? A name is a designation, or a 
distinguishing mark, that identifies its bearer. It is from this perspective 
that the investigation into the significance of a name is to proceed. 
Grether’s work follows in the same vein.!? Besnard offers the following 
ideas concerning OW in the ancient orient: 


Le sém hébrique comporte un élément de représentation « dynamique» 

qui se caractérise diversement selon les trois contextes suivants: 1. 
dansla sphére de la personnalité, et trés spécialement dans la sphére 
religieusedu mystére et de l'invocation, le nom manifeste le secret de 
Vindividu, Пеп détient une sorte de présence active, et constitue par 
là un moyen d'en capter la puissance ; 2. dans une sphére sociale et 
juridique, le nom est le signe d'un rapport de propriété ou de domi- 
nation, et de la garantie d'un contrat ou d'un serment ; 3. dans la 
sphére de l'opinion et de la manifestation extérieure, le nom mesure 
la gloire acquise par l'étrequ'il désigne. Quiconque n'a pas ou n'a pas 
plus de nom, n'existe plus.!! 


Under point 2 above, the naming of someone or something 1s a sign 
of ownership. The pentateuchal narrator of Gen 2:19 ff. reports that 


6 Compare Labuschage, 7LOT 2:1163-1164 with Leslie Allen, Psalms 101- 
150, 37 n.la. At times, it is difficult to distinguish which meaning is regnant in 
every passage, especially in Ps 116:13,17, where cultic metaphors are intrinsically 
tied to the “calling on the name" vis-à-vis the 5 Genesis references, which will be 
discussed later. See also Schauerte, TWAT 7:123 and A. M. Besnard, Le Mystère 
du Nom: quiconque invoquera le nom du seigneur sera sauvé (LD 35; Paris: Les éditions du 
Cerf, Paris, 1962), 143-146. 

7 A. S. van der Woude, 7LOT 2:1349. 

8 Rose, Martin, ABD 4:1002. 

9? G. Е. Hawthorne, “Name.” ISBE, 3: 481. See especially Besnard, Le Mystère 
du Nom: quiconque invoquera le nom du seigneur sera sauvé, 18-31. 

10 Oskar Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (BZAW 64; Giessen: 
Tópelmann, 1934), 18. 

11 Besnard, Le Mystère du Nom: quiconque invoquera le nom du seigneur sera sauvé, 


30-31. 
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Adam bestows names to all the creatures in the garden. In this act, 
Adam is portrayed as exercising dominion and ownership over the 
animal world fulfilling, the divine command of Gen 1:28. Another 
example is found in 2 Sam 12:28, where Joab urges David to come 
to Rabba of Ammon, lest the city have Joab’s name called over it 
(TOY NY NIPI/Kal к\пӨй TO буора pou ёт” abrriv).!? The niphal 
stem (N73) becomes very important in conjunction with the preposi- 
tion 22. The above citation is an excellent example, where Joab’s 
name is about to be called or named over a city. The obvious con- 
clusion 1s that the city would become associated with his name. 

In the spiritual sphere of the ancient Near East, knowing the name 
of a god, and invoking it meant that one could effect a response, and 
secure help.!? Knowledge of the name of a god/goddess was necessary 
when entering into relationship by means of a cultic act. In terms of 
magic, Bietenhard said, 


When the name (of a deity) is invoked or pronounced, the one invoked 
appears or works whether desired or not, or the one who invokes affects 
the one invoked. This explains the reluctance to state or give a name 
and the corresponding desire to know a name, which is a desire to enjoy 
the protection or help of the power linked up with the name.!* 


Exercising power by means of uttering the name forms the basis for 
the phrase “to invoke the name of Yahweh.”!? By contrast, in regards 
to Yahweh, Hossfeld notes that “... the invocation of the name does 
not work a magical constraint over the person through the name 
2716 In the Old Testament Yahweh protects his name from viola- 
tions. The Decalogue expressly forbids the frivolous employment of 
Yahweh's name, thus profaning him through misrepresentation of 
his character (Exod 20:7: NY? POON mm" bo-nw NOD WD) 


12 Note that XP is used here in the niphal (passive), which denotes ownership. 
This word is used in the nıphal extensively in connection with Yahweh (Jer 7:10; 
2 Sam 6:2; Amos 9:12). 

13 TDNT 5:243. 

14 TDNT 5:243. 

1? Grether, Mame und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament, 18. 

16 TWAT 7:123. 
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2.2.1.4. The Preposition 3 

The inseparable preposition 3 has a multitude of nuances.!’ In 
connection with the phrase MT 002 NIP it is taken instrumentally.'® 
Koehler and Baumgartner's lexicon defines the term as “to call 
on, shout to a deity."!? It becomes the means by which the invoca- 
tion is made. Brown, Driver Briggs says that the preposition 3 acts 
“... rather peculiarly, in certain cases where the object of an action 
may be treated as the instrument by which it is accomplished: ... So 
OWA XP to call with the name—in diff. senses, acc. to the context, 
viz. to proclaim Exod 33:19; 34:5; Isa 44:5; Ps 49:12; to invoke Gen 
4:26; 12:8; 1 Kgs 18:24-26; Isa 12:4.”2° Grether also comes to the 
same conclusion when he says, “... the 2 with OW designates the 
“name” as the means of the invocation which only becomes effec- 
tive through the pronunciation. "?! It is clear that the name, Yahweh, 
is being pronounced in the invocation. The accent clearly lies in 
the annunciation of the name, which is shouted. No other place 
stresses this point as much as where Yahweh proclaims his name 
before Moses (Exod 34:5-6 “And Yahweh came down in the cloud 
and stood with him?? there. And proclaimed the name of Yahweh. 
v. 6 And Yahweh passed over before him and proclaimed, “Yahweh, 
Yahweh, a compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger and 
great in kindness and truth."). Verse 6 is clearly the execution of 
the same phrase from the previous verse (711° 005 NIP), thereby 
denoting how the name of Yahweh is invoked. This is the proper 
background by which to understand how one proclaims the name 
of Jesus in connection with the Eucharist (1 Cor 11:26 óoákis 
yàp éàv ёоӨ(птє тди dptov ToÜüTov kai TO ToTHpLov mívnre, 
TOV HavaTov TOD Kuplov катауує\\єтє Axpı ov’ EAQn.). Another 
account can be found in a dominical statement in Matt 7:21: Ov 
mâs о Aéyov pot: KÜpLe кїрє, etoeAeócerat Els THY BaoLrelav 
TOV ovpavdv, AN © тоби TO ӨёАпна TOD татрб< pov TOD Ev 


17 КВ 102-105. ВРВ 88-91. 

1? КВ 104-13. See also ВРВ 90. 

19 HALOT 3:1129. 

20 BDB 90. 

21 Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament, 19. 

?? Most scholars agree is that the subject of the verb is Yahweh. Grether, Name 
und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament, 20. J. I. Durham, Exodus (WBC 3; Waco: Word 
Books, 1987), 453. 
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Tots ovpavots. This is the antinomians’ confession, which they 
think acts as a seal for their entrance into heaven.?? It is the OT 
invocation that Jesus understands as being addressed to Him: Ov 
Tas о Aéyov pov: kópte kúpte. This is an extremely high Matthean 
christology. The OT confession (calling on the name of the Lord) is 
now addressed to Jesus as MmT 717° /коріє kúpe. Paul also has а 
word of instruction regarding the misuse of the Lord’s name in | 
Cor 12:3 (610 yvopllo орту бту obSels Ev mveunarı 0co00 AaAQv 
Aéyev: ’Avdbepa "Inco0s, kai ot8eis 80varat eimetv: Kóptos 
110095, el рў ev trvetpate ayio.). 


2.9.1.5. Vota 

The verb 72i in the gal means “to remember.” The occurrence 
of the word in the hiphil has two well-defined denotations. Accord- 
ing to Brevard Childs, there are two distinctions into which "217 
falls, one is cultic and the other is juridical.** Childs advocates that 
TNI in connection with the noun DW is a set cultic formula and 
should be understood as *to name the name." He does so following 
the prior works of Jacob?? and Begrich?® who have noted that the 
term zakaru in Akkadian means *to name." Exodus 20:24 1s a very 
important passage, which concerns cultic topoi, where Yahweh per- 
mits his name to be sacrificially invoked. It is in these places, where 
earthen altars are to be built, where Yahweh causes his name to be 
named or to be recalled. It is in these locales, as points of contact, 
where Yahweh meets with man (Exod 20:24).?? Thus, through the 
granting of the covenant, Yahweh establishes a sacrificial worship- 


?3 Wilhelm Bousset, Kurios Christos (trans. by John Steely; Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1970), 133. He says, “Lord, Lord, naturally takes on meaning only when 
we think of the calling upon the name of Jesus in worship, in the cultus." Hagner 
sees it functioning as the primary Christian confession: Kiptos 'Incoóüs as found 
in Rom. 10:9. See Donald Hagner, Matthew 1-13 (WBC 33a; Dallas: Word Books, 
1993), 187. 

?* В. S. Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel (STB 37; Chatham: W. & J. Mackay 
& Co Ltd, 1962),11. For the treatment of the noun “remembrance” with NT impli- 
cations for the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 11:24) see W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic 
Judaism (4th ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), 252. 

25 B. Jacob, “Beiträge zu einer Einleitung in den Psalmen,” ZAW 17 (1897): 
69 ff. 

26 J. Begrich, “Sofer und Mazkir,” ZAW 58 (1940/41): 12 ff. 

27 See Besnard, Le Mystère du Nom: quiconque invoquera le nom du seigneur sera sauvé, 


96. 
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ping community, where he causes his name to be remembered at 
authorized locations.?? 

This conclusion is further confirmed by the LXX translation: 
EV таутї TÓTOQ ov’ éàv émovopgáco TO буора pov éket Kal Ew 
трдѕ оё kai є0Лоуђоо oe. *... in every place where I shall name 
my name, there I shall also come to you and bless you." The point 
of this discussion is that the hiphil of ^21 coupled with the noun OW 
falls into the same category as our topic: 717” OWA XP. Childs states 
that, “The background of the expression is clear. It is a technical 
cult expression similar to the more frequent expression ‘to call upon 
the name of the Lord’ (qara besem yhwh)."?? 

Von Rad says the very name of Yahweh is directly connected to his 
holiness. The use of the name brings it within the realm of the cultus; it 
is even deemed to be the “very heart of the cult.” He says the following 
regarding the term MT OWA XIP—“Theologically it takes the place 
that in other cults was occupied by the cultic image.”°° Therefore, the 
name of Yahweh has to be strictly safeguarded. ‘This is provided in 
the instructions contained in the Bundesbuch of Exod 20:24 explained 
above. 

To invoke the name of Yahweh (Gen 4:26; 12:8, etc.) literally 
means to utter his name. Brongers’ work on this phrase has made a 
significant contribution to its understanding. He concisely system- 
atizes the work of previous scholars and codifies their statements, 
taking the term as a formal confession or doxology. He states that 
OWA Кр? is to be translated to call by the employment of a name and that 
the fuller term mir 2035 клр» is to be classified as the technical 
term for the legitimate Yahweh cult.?! Brongers brings to summation 
his argument by stating that the term MT’ OWA NIP, ^... umfaßt 
mehr als nur das Anrufen seines Namens im Sinne von invocare. Sie 


28 Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel, 12-13. Childs also goes on to use Josh 
23:7; Amos 6:10; Isa 48:1 and Ps 20:8 as futher cultic usages of zakar. See also W. 
Schottroff, Gedenken im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament: Die Wurzel Zakar im Semi- 
tischen Sprachkreis (WMANT 15; Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1964), 247-248. 
Martin Noth also translates this last clause as “an jedem Ort, an dem ich meinen 
Namen nennen lasse.” Das Zeite Buch Mose (ATD 5; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1959), 256. 

?9 Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel, 14. 

30 Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology vol. 1, (trans. D. M. С, Stalker; 
New York: Harper and Row, 1962), 183. 

?! Brongers, “Die Wendung mir DEI NP im Alten Testament,” 14. 
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will auch besagen, daB der Name Jhwh proklamiert wird. Der Name 
Jhwh wird nicht nur angerufen, sondern auch ausgerufen und zwar 
in der Form eines Bekenntnisses oder Doxologie."?? This correctly 
captures the use of the term as it was used in the OT. 

Besnard, in his book Le Mystere du Nom, comes to a similar conclu- 
sion as Brongers. He states that MT? OWA Np? has the following 
meaning: 

... la formule vise une profération effective du nom divin, un appeal 
à voix haute vers la divinité, conformément au sens primitif du verbe 
qara’; elle est en outre liée à une activité cultuelle dans un lieu sacré. 
C'est que, pour les Anciens, la croyance que la divinité ne se manifeste 
qu'en certains lieux privilégiés, hauts lieux ou sanctuaires traditionnels, 
et la croyance en l'efficacité de l'appel qu'on fait d'elle à haute voix 
par son nom propre, loin de s'opposer ou de s'exclure, expriment des 
aspects complémentaires de l'approche de Dieu.?? 


2.2.1.6. Conclusion 

The resulting research of the term MT” OWA NP shows that the 
phrase functions in the very heart of the cult as Von Rad has stated. 
This phrase itself is not that which is uttered; it describes the act, 
which consists in shouting out the name Yahweh before an altar?* 
in conjunction with a sacrifice. Naming the deity 1s the confessional 
sign that shows one's intimate relationship to that deity, as in Exod 
3:13-14. Thus, one must know the name of the deity before one 
is able to call upon its name. This is precisely Paul's argument in 
Rom 10:14-15. The connection between Paul and Moses 1s obvi- 
ous; they are both commissioned to bear God's name to his people, 
so that the communities can have a relationship with. God. There 
is no relationship where the name is not revealed. For Moses, it is 
the name “Yahweh” that he is to communicate to Israel. For Paul, 
Jesus (as Kóptos) is the name which he is commissioned to proclaim 


32 Brongers, “Die Wendung MT OWA NAP im Alten Testament,” 14. “Die 
Wendung bedeutet inhaltlich rrr 732. Dieses »Dienen« umfaß mehr als nur das 
Anrufen seines Namens im Sinne von invocare. Sie will auch besagen, daß der Name 
Jhwh proklamiert wird. Der Name Jhwh wird nicht nur angerufen, sondern auch 
ausgerufen und zwar in der Form eines Bekenntnisses oder einer Doxologie.” 

33 A. M. Besnard, Le Mystère du Nom: quiconque invoquera le nom du seigneur sera sauvé 
(Paris: Les éditions du Cerf, 1962), 95. 

34 The narrator of Gen 4:26 presumes this by the way in which he constantly 
uses it during the patriarchal period. 
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among the people (Acts 9:5). The result, for Paul, is that all who 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved! 


2.2.2. The Scriptural Passages of the Old Testament 


The following passages in Genesis (4:26, 12:8, 13:4, 21:33, and 26:25) 
yield a great amount of information regarding the phrase “to invoke 
the name of Yahweh.” The first passage (Gen 4:26) relates that the 
worship of Yahweh originates with the antediluvians. Westermann 
states that the attribution of legitimate worship in the primeval period 
does not constitute a contradiction to Exod 3, because J is putting 
the emphasis on the verb “began,” and not on the noun “Yahweh.” 
Thus, according to Westermann, Gen 4:26 refers to the worship of 
God in general, and not to worship of Yahweh specifically by name. 
The important point that the narrator wishes to communicate is that 
the foundation of religion originates in the primeval era,” and that 
the invocation of God's name is first introduced without regard to 
ethnicity or election. Prior to Abraham's call the worship of God 
is universal. It is not until the Mosaic era that Israel, as a nation, 
is elected as his treasured possession (7720). It is at this time that 
the name of Yahweh is given special signification.?? 

The remaining passages in Genesis relate the way that the ancestors 
Abraham and Isaac call on the name of the Lord. These references 
have two very important points: 1) the invocation of the name of 
Yahweh, and 2) the sacrificial erection of altars. They demonstrate 
the cultic character of the phrase. Hossfeld and Kindl have come 
to the conclusion that the invocation of the name is essentially sac- 
ramental. The term iir 003 Np invariably stands in connection 
with a remark concerning the construction of an altar (exception 
Gen 21:33) “... the coexistence of the invocation and the building 
of an altar are expressions owing to the fact that the foundational 
elements, word and act in their most simple forms, belong to the 


divine service."?? 


35 Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11 A Commentary (trans. John Scullion; Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg, 1984), 339-340 and Hossfeld/Kindl, TWAT, 7: 122. 

36 See Sarna, Nahum, Genesis MUNTI (JPS Torah Commentary; Philadephia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1989), 40. 

37 Hossfeld/Kindl, TWAT: 7:123. »Die Wendung 777° 2005 N7p steht stets 
im Zusammenhang mit einer Bemerkung über einen Altarbau (Ausnahme Gen 
21,33 Terebinthe)...das Nebeneinander von Anrufung und Altarbau ist Ausdruck 
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The framework of the patriarchal Yahwistic itinerary notations 
emphasize that in each new place to which the patriarchs sojourn, 
they also build altars to sanction the region as Yahweh’s land, and 
to secure his blessing upon themselves and their livestock. These 
altars are edifaces, which signify to the inhabitants of the land that 
Yahweh has claimed ownership over the region.?? 

Westermann confirms the central importance of this OT phrase 
within the cult. He understands that the invocation of the name 
is at the very heart of worship. In view of Gen 4:26 and the later 
patriarchal usages of the phrase, he says the following: 


The invocation of the name of God then is the action which is the 
foundation of every act of divine service. Neither sacrifice nor oracle 
nor solemn divine service nor any other cultic act 1s conceivable or 
possible without the contact point which 1s effected by the invocation 
of the name. It is the beginning of everything -- of lament and praise, 


jubilation and entreaty, refuge and trust. It can embrace all and so 
p 


stands above all and is independent, sufficient in itsel 
'The following 1s a list of other important OT witnesses to the liturgical 
formula (Exod 34:5, 6; 1 Kgs 18:24, Zeph 3:9; Zech 13:9 Ps 116:4, 
13, 17 and Joel 3:5). The most important intertextual references are 
Zeph 3:9 and Ps 116:4. The passage in Zephaniah 1s important for 
Joel, since it 1s contextually tied to the motif of the Day of Yahweh. 
Joel radically particularizes Zephaniah's universal use of the formula. 
Likewise, Ps 116 provides the Zion motif as part of the liturgy in 
the Psalms of Ascent, as well as the necessary lexical agreements. 
One can see that Joel has also incorporated into his text a well- 
known cultic phrase from the Hebrew scriptures. He is certainly not 
the originator of the phrase. In fact, it can be observe from the 


dafür, daß zum Gottesdienst in seiner einfachsten Form die Grundelemente Wort 
und Handlung gehören«. This then has implications on 1 Cor 11:26 (бойкі yap 
ёду éo0(nre то» dprov Todtov Kal TO TOTNPLOV mívqre, TOV 0ávarov то? 
Kuplov катауує\\єтє йур ov ёЛӨт.). This text is certainly sacramental since the 
Eucharistic practice proclaims the death of Christ until he comes and it is an act 
of remembrance (àvápvnots / 211). 

38 See Hossfeld/Kindl, TWAT: 7:122. 

39 Westermann, Genesis 1-11 A Commentary, 340. In connection with this see 
Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im AT, 19. 

*9 То be noted is the LXX's translation. “And it shall be whoever calls upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved because in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there 
shall be the one who is delivered as the Lord had said and bearers of good news 
whom the Lord shall call.” Its Vorlage presupposes 232310 for its ebayyeiılö- 
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passage of Elijah’s confrontation with the Baal cult prophets that 
the clause DDYN DWI OMNI is well-known as a Bekenntnisformel 
outside of Yahwistic worship. Israel incorporates to the cultural 
practice within its cult.*! 

This is an important passage because, in the context of Joel, those 
who call upon the name of the Lord are those loyal to the covenant 
community at Jerusalem (Joel 3:1-5). They are also those who are 
promised the outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit (ch. 3:1) at the time 
of the apocalyptic MT’ DV’ (3:4). They are instructed to gather on 
Mount Zion in order to invoke the name of the Lord, so as to be 
spared from death at the attack of the nations. 

The act of the invocation at the temple mount is intrinsically tied 
to the altar. There is no invocation of the deity without sacrifice.” 
Jerusalem is now the place where Yahweh’s name dwells, and where 
his name 1s to be cultically invoked (2 Chron 7:14-16). It 1s in this 
light that Joel has incorporated the physical promise of deliverance 
to the Judeans who are in Zion and in Jerusalem. Thus, the prophet 
has inserted Israel's most important cultic confessional formula to 
show how the deliverance will be possible in the Day of the Lord. 
His use of the Bekenntnisformel stems from Ps 116:4 and Zeph 3:9. ‘This 
can be seen by the formula’s connection to the verb 090, as it is in 
Joel 3:5 (MT). Psalm 116 is part of the Psalms of Ascent, which are 
connected with the feasts, and as such, it provides a personal example 
of Yahweh's deliverance on behalf of the psalmist's plea. 


2.2.3. Pauline Exegetical Techniques 


The manner in which Paul makes his theological case for sola fide 
is based on Jewish exegesis.*? His exegetical techniques consist of 


evor. See the discussion in Wolff, Joel and Amos, 57. The MT has DTW which 
means “and amongst the survivors.” The transposition of the resh for the daleth and 
the elimination of the yod along with the daleth is an example of an early midrashic 
hermeneutic by the LXX tradent. The Vorlage most likely contained the same reading 
as the MT. This is an ancient interpretive manipulation of the text. The mebasserim 
then are those who bring good news from the battlefield. The apostle Paul will 
understand his mission as the one who brings good news (Rom 10:15). 

41 Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel, 12. 

?? This is based on the research above, especially over the patriarchal narrative 
accounts in Genesis. 

43 Matthew Black, Romans (2*4 ed.; NEBC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 
144. J. L. Bailey and L. D. Van der Broek, Literary Forms in the New Testament: 
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the following: gezerah shaveh,"* charaz,'” pesher formula, and midrashic 


traditio-complexes.*© To make these points, Paul utilizes a midrashic 
hermeneutic made up of three elements: 1) A polemic between the 
church and synagogue, which is 2) based on Christian-Jewish exege- 
sis of pentateuchal and Intertestamental Jewish wisdom literature, 
and 3) the authoritative pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christian confession 
'Inooüs kóptos.?? 

'The manner in which Paul constructs these three elements to 
create his universalized doctrine of Glaubensgerechtigkeit in Rom 10 
determines their function in the text. The apostle skillfully weaves 
together the fabric of a universal justification through Christ by 
combining the common threads of a christological Bekenntnisformel 
and the authoritative traditions of Israel. 


2.2.4. The Baptismal Background 


Geoffrey Wainwright has asserted that the language of Rom 10:8- 
13 contains an unmistakable baptismal stamp, '? which has been 
justly characterized as the Sitz im Leben for the creedal confession 
of new adherents.?? This christological confession at baptism?" may 


A Handbook (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992), 42. See also Neil 
Elliott, The Rhetoric of Romans: Argumentative Constraint and Strategy and Paul's Dialogue 
with fudaism, 267 n.2. 

+ This is a hermeneutical technique that unites two scriptural passages (often 
disparate) through a common lexical term. For example, in Rom 10:12 Paul uses 
the word tds obtained from Joel 3:5 and augmented to Isa 28:16 to form his 
universal appeal of the gospel so that there is no longer any distinction between 
Jew and Gentile. 

4 Black, Romans, 144. 

16 Bailey and Van der Brock, Literary Forms in the New Testament: A Handbook, 42- 
43. See also J. Fitzmyer, Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament (London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1971), 65, on the term “composite quotations.” 

+ Werner Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God, 84, 

48 Geoffrey Wainwright, Doxology: A Systematic Theology (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1980), 47. 

49 R, P. Martin, The Worship of God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 93. “The 
most likely lifesetting of the New Testament creeds was that of baptism. This may 
be called the initiatory or declaratory use of symbolic forms. The ‘confession’ of Rom 
10:9 most probably belongs here.” See also R. P. Martin, New Testament Foundations 
vol. 2, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 250-253. See also R. P. Martin, “Wor- 
ship,” in DPL 987. See also J. L. Wu, “Liturgical Elements,” in DPL 557. See also 
G. R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1984), 361. 

50 See also К. P. Martin, Worship in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
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be discernible through the use of form-critical/redaction-critical 
analyses, which have brought to the surface the embedded liturgi- 
cal material.?! 

This reconstructed setting can be seen from two NT passages—Jas 
2:7 and Acts 22:16. The rite presupposes two separate speech ele- 
ments. One uttered by the baptizand and the second by the baptizer. 
Beasley-Murray says that, “It 1s likely that Paul has both aspects in 
mind in Rom 10:9.”°? The former is a confession, and the latter an 
initiatory pronouncement. Acts 22:16: kai viv Ti péAAELS dvaoTäs 
BdatTtioat Kal AmöAovoaL Tas Anaprlas соо émikaAeoápevos TO 
буора avTo0. “And now why do you tarry? Arise and be baptized, 
and allow your sins to be washed away calling on his name."?? Jas 
2:7, оок avTol BAacónuobtctv TO калу Övona TO émikAn0év Ed’ 
vpds; “Is it not they who blaspheme the good name which was 
called over you.” These two passages demonstrate the two elements 
involved in baptism. The Lukan passage shows that the baptizand is 
to call on the name (of the Lord) of Jesus during his initiatory rite. 
In Acts, Ananias commands Paul to be baptized by calling on His 
name, refers to the act where the baptizand 15 to invoke Jesus’ name 
during the rite of baptism, asking for the forgiveness of sins.?* 


1964), 99. He has identified the same phenomena, “Acts xxii, 16 suggests a further 
thought. It would imply that the name of Jesus was invoked by the baptized in 
the act of his baptism or even (on the strength of James ii, 7 and by inference, 1 
Corinthians 1, 13-15) that the name of Jesus Christ was called over the candidate 
as he made his baptismal profession. Rom x, 9 is often appealed to in this context” 
See Acts 8:37 eine бє 6 ®iXımmos, El mio Teteig EK Ans TNS kapõtas, eEeoTtıv. 
Amokpıdeıs 8e cite, Пістєоо tov viov rov Oeov eivai Tov ’Inoovv XmioTov 
(Western text tradition—Textus Receptus). This secondary note actually describes 
the confession “I believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God.” see also the comments 
of R. P. Martin, The Worship of God: Some Theological, Pastoral, and Practical Reflections 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 93 

5! Wainwright, Doxology A Systematic Theology, 156. Sce also Ethelbert Stauffer, 
New Testament Theology (London: SCM Press, 1955), 338-339. R. P. Martin, New 
Testament Foundations, vol. 2, 249, 260-261. Martin lists the criteria for ascertain- 
ing cofessions and hymns. In this passage he states that parallelismus membrorum is 
a criteria for detecting the hymnic gradation in v.13-15. See also R. P. Martin, 
“Creed.” in DPL, 190-192. 

?? G. К. Beasley-Murrary, “Baptism.” in DPL, 61. 

53 For the force of these middle aorist imperatives see A. T. Robertson, A Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (Nashville: Broadman, 
1934), 808. 

54 Note that Luke may be aware of the phrase in Joel 3:5 in 22:16 as a baptismal 
formula, but its echo may be too faint to make the connection. See F. F. Bruce, The 
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The second passage from James denotes the passive character of 
the initiation process upon the baptismal candidate. Jas 2:7 oùk aù- 
тої BAaoónuobtoiv TO калу буора TO ETLKANDEV Ed’ vuäs; “Do 
not they blaspheme the good name which was invoked over you?” 
Martin says, “In the present case, God is the one whose name is 
invoked over Christians (aorist passive of the verb suggests that this 
has already happened in an initiatory or declarative way). Christians 
thereby become God's possession."?? This aorist pass. part. has the 
primary meaning of “ownership” as its denotation. Therefore, at 
baptism, the name of God is pronounced over the candidate effect- 
ing a transfer of ownership, whereby the individual becomes the 
property of God. 

The phrase TO 6vopa TO émikAn0év Ed’ bpás is an intertex- 
tual echo of the Hebrew phrase Do "DU NIP] in Amos 9:12: 
pm2rcnO piws OTD] na: nb MTN] /kal mávra тай 
€0vn Ed’ OS ETLKEKANTAL TO буора pov ёт?” aùToús Aéyet KUPLOS 
6 0cós о поди rara. In Amos, this refers to the ownership of 
Yahweh over the Edom’s territory and beyond which was once 
part of the Davidic kingdom. The fallen booth of David will once 
again be erected, whereby Yahweh’s rule will be extended beyond 
Israel’s borders to incorporate other nations under the suzerainty 
of Jerusalem.?? The rite of baptism can properly be regarded as a 
transfer of ownership. According to the NT, the baptizand becomes 
the property of Jesus, whose name 1s invoked over him. Baptism “into 
the name” has both Greco-Roman?’ and Semitic backgrounds.?? The 
Semitic influence is probably the greater of the two. 


Book of the Acts (rev. ed.; NICNT Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 70. “It is admin- 
istered ‘in the name of Jesus Christ-not only by his authority but also, probably, 
in the sense that his name was invoked or confessed by the person being baptized 
(cf. 22:16). In addition, the person who administered the baptism appears to have 
named the name of Jesus over converts as they were being baptized (cf. 15:17). 

5 К. P. Martin, James (WBC 48; Waco: Word Books, 1988), 66-67. Also see 
D. Connolly, “Notes and Studies “The Meaning of ErmukAnots: A Reply.” JTS, 
(1924): 355. 

56 Wolff says that, “According to our theologian (the postexilic writer), at the 
time of David Yahweh had called his name over the nations, thus declaring his 
suzerainty and ownership.” Wolff, Joel and Amos, 353. 

57 For the Greco-Roman concept of the transferal of property into the name of 
another see Wilhelm Heitmüller, /m Namen Jesu, Eine sprach und religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zum Neuen Testament, speziell zur altchristlichen Taufe Forschungen zur 
Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, (FRLANT 2/1; Gót- 
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2.2.5. Romans 10:5-13 within the Context of Chapters 9-11 


Within the book of Romans, ch. 10 falls into the macro structure of 
chs. 9-11. These deal with the “outworking of the gospel in relation 
to Israel.”°? Paul is concerned with Israel's unbelief, while at the 
same time making his case for faith-righteousness (Glaubensgerechtigkeil). 
The apostle asserts that non-believing Israel is seeking to establish 
its own righteousness, being ignorant of God's righteousness. This 1s 
now to be found in Christ, who is the TEXos Tot vönov. Paramount 
to Paul’s argument of God’s righteousness is its universal appeal to 
both Jew and Gentile (vv. 11-13 and 1:17). In order to do this, Paul 
calls upon Joel 3:5 for support from the OT. Christ, as the culmina- 
tion or goal of the law (10:4), is the basis upon which Paul proceeds 
with his didactic apologia of faith-righteousness in 10:5 ff.9? 

A potential problem presents itself to the interpreter in understand- 
ing Paul’s nomistic righteousness (Rom 9:30-10:13). One may be led 
to think that this is the only characterization of the practice of Judaism 
under the First Testament, especially if one atomizes 10:5 from the 
larger picture. Rather, one should think that faith-righteousness has 
always been the manner in which life is to be lived, regardless of the 


tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903), 100-112, esp. 105. This would provide 
the cultural-economic background for the Jacobite communities. Also see Beasley- 
Murray’s discussion of Heitmüller's argument. “Baptism,” in DPL, 60. 

58 The Semitic understanding and allusion to Amos 9:12 in Jas 2:7 is clearly 
seen: NPY TW DAT 2] pup? 12 nü$ пулу: шт? DITg D'ONUCDN Шчу” "OU 
БЇ. For the rabbinic term DV? to describe abultion see Bietenhard, TDNT, 5: 
274-276. Rudolf Schnackenburg also follows Bietenhard see Baptism in the Thought 
of St. Paul (trans. G.R. Beasley-Murray; New York: Herder and Herder, 1964), 
19-21. To him the phrase means “belonging to = 

59 James Dunn, Romans 9-16 (WBC 38b; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), 517 ff 
See also Werner Führer, “Herr ist Jesus: Die Rezeption der urchristlichen Kyrios- 
Akklamation durch Paulus Romer 10, 9.” AD 33 (1987): 149. Führer states that 
Israel’s rejection of the gospel, by falling back on the Torah of Moses, forces Paul 
to state the gospel, which is free of the Law as the password of his theology and to 
theologically found his teaching of justification upon the scripture. He understands 
that the righteousness of God in Rom 9:30-10:13 is the heart of the epistle. It is in 
antithetically contrasted between the righteousness that is by faith and that which 
is by the law. 

60 Neil Elliott, The Rhetoric of Romans: Argumentative Constraint and Strategy and Pauls 
Dialogue with Judaism (JSN TSup 45; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1990), 268. 
Elliott deals with Dahl’s thesis on Rom 10 within chapters 9-11. “It is important 
to recognize that Rom 10 is not part of Paul's answer of whether or not God had 
repudiated his promises to Israel. The chapter is a delayed explanation of the fac- 
tors which caused him to raise that question." 
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covenant. So, it is the contention of this author that Paul’s view of 
his contemporaries is undoubtedly correct, but he does not present 
a systematic picture of covenantal sects of Judaism. It can only be 
pieced together from disparate verses scattered throughout his writ- 
ings. Paul, however, does introduce a caveat in 9:30-33, which may 
be helpful in understanding the larger picture of faith-righteousness 
in the First Testament. Paul understands that the prophet Isaiah has 
the same problem with his contemporaries. Both Paul and Isaiah 
accuse their generations of stumbling over the same rock of offence (Isa 
28:14 ff and Rom 9:30-33). The problem in both texts is centered 
on the exercise of faith (28:16). Paul has already made this connec- 
tion with his examples of faith in 1:17 to the prophet Habakkuk 
(Hab 2:4), and to Abraham’s faith (Gen 15:6) in ch. 4. In view of 
the polemical substructure that exists in 10:5-8, one should keep in 
mind that Paul has his sights on non-believing Jews, who are seek- 
ing to establish their own righteousness nomistically, rather than by a 
life of faith. This polemic has its roots in the context which begins 
at 9:1-10:3. Life under the First covenant consists in observance of 
ППП WA (works of the law: circumcision, dietary laws, and Sab- 
bath observance). Being in God's new ekklesia, however, has a new 
badge of membership.°! This is faith in Jesus as Messiah. Those 
who pursue righteousness ёк río Teos have always been God's elect 
(9:31-32), but the problem now with non-believing Israel is that they 
seek righteousness nomistically apart from faith in Christ, who is the 
TEAOS TOD vópov. 


2.2.6. Paul’s Use of Joel in Romans 10:5-13 


Paul introduces the connective yap in v. 5 as the basis or grounds 
upon which to elucidate his final doctrinal teaching of faith-righ- 
teousness in vv. 5 ff. This premise stems from his declaration in v. 4, 
that Christ is the TEAos Tod vópov (the culmination of the law).? 


9! For this terminology see N. T. Wright, What Saint Paul Really Said. Was Paul 
of Tarsus the Real founder of Christianity? (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 129. 

62 For the teleological interpretation of Christ as the “aim/goal” of the Law see: 
M. Jack Suggs, “Тһе Word is Near You’: Romans 10:6-10 Within the Purpose of 
the Letter," in Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox (W. К. 
Farmer, C. F. D. Moule, and R. R. Niebuhr eds; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967), 311. Robert Badenas, Christ the End of the Law: Romans 10.4 in Pauline 
Perspective (J[SNTS 10; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1985), 144-145. J. Fitzmyer, Romans 
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The righteousness of God is now found in Christ for all who believe. 
Upon this basis, he presents a series of three quotations taken from 
the Pentateuch to substantiate his claim.9? The apostle clearly con- 
trasts nomistic-righteousness in v. 5 (Lev 18:5) with faith-righteousness in 
vv. 6-8 (Deut 9:4; 30:12-14) by the particle ёе. Lagrange correctly 
understands this distinction to be between /a justice de la loi (v. 5) and 
la justice de la foi (vv. 6-10).°* Scholars have divergent views on how to 
understand the relationship between vv. 5-6.°° The problem centers 
upon the issue of how one is to understand Paul's use of the scrip- 
tural tradition. Some do not think that it is a legitimate interpretive 
practice to pit one verse against another, but even Jesus pitted Gen 
2:23-24 against Deut 24:1-2.°° Therefore, the real issue in Rom 10:5 
ff is not whether one scripture can be used against another, but it 
is a matter of its function in the (ехе. The most natural reading of 


The Anchor Bible, (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 584. D. Moo, The Epistle to the 
Romans (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 646. Ulrich Wilckens, Der Brief 
an die Römer: (Röm 6-11) (EKKNT 6/2; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1980), 217. And for the interpretation of Tehos as “end” see Peter Stuhlmacher, 
Pauls Letter to the Romans: A Commentary (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
Louisville, 1994), 155-156. Hans Hübner, Gottes Ich und Israel: zum Schrifigebrauch des 
Paulus in Römer 9-11 (FRLANT 136; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984), 
84-85. And Dunn, Romans 9-16, 596-597 for a synthesis of “both meanings.” 

63 The language of Ps 106:26 may also be used in vv. 6-7 for stylistic pur- 
poses. 

9* M. J. Lagrange, Saint Paul Epitre aux Romains (6% ed.; EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 
1950), 254. 

55 Dietrich-Alex Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchchungen zur 
Verwendung und zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (BH T 69; Tübingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, Paul Siebeck, 1986), 291-293. Dunn correctly follows Koch's analysis at 
this point. Dunn, Romans 9-16, 601-602. He argues that v. 5 is wedged against 
v. 6 so that the dikaLoobvnv тўи ёк Tod vópov (n. 5) = Thy Lölav Stkatootvnv 
Cnroövres otoa (n. 3) апат de ёк m(oreos &ikatooóvn (n. 6) = ó бе 6(katos 
ёк míoTeos CroeTtat (1,17) is the theme of the book. C. E. B. Cranfield, Romans 
(vol. 2. ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1979), 521-522. Cranfield takes v. 5 to refer 
to Christ as the sole person to have completely lived by the law and that verse 6 
is taken to refer to the way of the Christian. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of 
Paul, 76-77. Hays tries to make the case that Paul is not driving a wedge between 
the two texts and that he has used both to speak for the Christian life. 

66 See earlier in Joel 4:10, where the prophet turns the scritpural tradition on 
its head. 

67 One does not have to read very far into the literature of Second Temple 
Judaism to understand that scripture, under the rubric of covenant, comes attached 
with a long rubberband—1t is quite evangelastic. 
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the passage is that the phrase тўи ŝtkarooúvnv тўи ёк то? vópov6? 
in v. 5 is pitted against ў ёк míoTeos 8tkatocóvr in v. 6, via the 
adversative particle 66. Kásemann explains this apparent dispar- 
ity between vv. 5 and 6 by showing that the righteousness that is 
derived from the law ypddet (writes) in v. 5, while the righteousness 
that is from faith Aéyet (speaks) in v. 6.5? Thus, two principles of 
covenantal life are being compared and contrasted. This sufficiently 
explains the purpose and function for pitting, or wedging, one verse 
against another. It is important to note that the language of vv. 5 
and 6 are derivatives of the language found in Rom 9:31-32. There- 
fore, these verses are ideologically interwoven. Paul characterizes 
the Mosaic covenant, as lived by his contemporaries (9:32), as the 
basis from which they attempt to derive righteousness."? He uses Lev 
18:5 as the foundation upon which his contemporaries derive their 
nomistic righteousness in the Mosaic covenant.’! He then contrasts 
this with the new covenant, by resignifying Deut 30:12-14 through 
a christological midrash, as the principle from which to expound 
his Glaubensgerechtigkeit. This new covenantal perspective is modeled 
with a personified faith-righteousness in v. 6. This speaks of Christ's 
works, which he has accomplished through his incarnation and res- 
urrection (vv. 6-8).? Thus, the disparity, or wedge, that is placed 
between the reading of the law in vv. 5-8 1s to be understood from 
the way that Paul views each interpretive community as deriving 
its righteousness. The first is characterized by its attempt to obtain 
righteousness by doing that which 1s written (v.5), while, the second, 


68 This plays into the hand of 9:30-33 and 10:1-4, which characterize the Jews 
who are ignorant of the righteousness of God (10:3—dà yvooüvré yap тўи Tod 
Oco Stkatootvvnv каї тўи ilav 6ukatooóvnv Cnrotvres oroar, TH SiKkaroovvy 
Tov Oco ovx bmeráyncav.). 

69 E. Käsemann, Commentary on Romans (trans. С. Bromiley; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980), 287. “If Paul is making a distinction here, he is revealing thereby 
a dialectical understanding of Scripture. Something is ‘letter’ not because it is fixed 
in writing but only when it raises a demand for achievement. On the other hand, 
what is set in writing can ‘speak’ when it is the promise of grace.” 

7 See Rom 9:31-10:3. Romans 10:5 must be read in connection with 9:30 Ё, 
if one is to properly understand what the apostle is saying in ch. 10. 

71 See Simon J. Gathercole, “Torah, Life, and Salvation: Leviticus 18:5 in 
Early Judaism and the New Testament,” in From Prophecy to Testament: The Func- 
tion of the Old Testament in the New (ed. by Craig A. Evans; Peabody: Hendrickson, 
2004), 126-145. 

7? Thomas Schreiner, Romans (BECNT 6; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 556. 
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is characterized by believing that which is confessed (v. 9). The non- 
believing Jews derive their righteousness ек Tod vópov; they have 
stumbled because they did not obtain righteousness ёк TloTeEws (9:32). 
This interpretation 1s reinforced from Gal 3:12. Paul also cites Lev 
18:5, which contrasts being justified by faith versus being justified 
through the works of the law. Koch has, furthermore, shown that 
this contrasting interpretation of v. 5 against vv. 6-8 stems from the 
contextual setting of Rom 9:30-10:4. “Die bei Pls /Paulus/ nur hier 
begegnende Wendung vönos Stkatoovvns ist aus dem Kontext von 
У 30-32, und zwar als Schnittpunkt beider Argumentationslinien 
zu intepretieren."?? 

Verse 6 is a midrashic complex that is comprised of Deut 9:4 
(un eimns Ev тў kap8íq ооу) and Deut 30:12 (tis àvafijcerat 
eis TOV obpavöv). The former text functions as the hermeneutical 
cipher and key that unlocks the meaning of the latter passage. Paul's 
use of Deut 30, therefore, 1s far from being counterproductive to 
his argument, as one might think at first sight. The hermeneutical 
voice of Deut 30:11-14, as it functions within the synagogue, must 
now be read through the context of Deut 9:4. The apostle’s metaleptic 
allusion to Deut 9:4a, which prefaces the text of Deut 30, critically 
admonishes Israel’s pursuit of righteousness. Hays’ comment on 
metalepsis is informative to Paul’s midrashic complex in Rom 10:6- 
8. “The allusive echo functions to suggest to the reader that text 
B should be understood in light of a broad interplay with text A, 
encompassing aspects of A beyond those explicitly echoed."7* Thus, 
when one reads Deut 9:4-6 one can see that Paul assumes that reader 
incorporates the larger contextual setting of his appropriation of Deut 
9:4a. Bakhtin’s words concerning the transmission of another’s word 
through its contextualized formulation is also very enlightening in 
discerning the function of scripture in Roman 10:6 ff. 


The context embracing another’s word is responsible for its dialogizing 
background, whose influence can be very great. Given the appropri- 
ate methods for framing, one may bring about fundamental changes 
even in another’s utterance accurately quoted. Any sly and ill-disposed 
polemicist knows very well which dialogizing backdrop he should bring 
to bear on the accurately quoted words of his opponent, in order to 


73 Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchungen zur Verwendung und zum 
Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus, 292. 
7* Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 20. 
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distort their sense. By manipulating the effects of context, it is very 
easy to emphasize the brute materiality of another’s words, and so 
stimulate dialogic reactions ... to make even the most serious utterance 
comical. The formulation of another’s speech as well as its framing 
(and the context can begin preparing for the introduction of another’s 
speech far back in the text) both express the unitary act of dialogic 
interaction with that speech, a relation determining the entire nature 
of its transmission and all the changes in meaning and accent that 
take place in it during transmission.” 


Through Pauls sly polemical talent, he brings to bear upon his 
opponent's most serious words (Deut 30:11-14) their utterly hollow 
claim, through his use of Deut 9:4a. The raison d'étre for the midrashic 
complex (that makes up v. 6) is to be found Deut 9:4a, which is a 
cipher for its larger context.’° In Deut 9:6 Moses reminds Israel 
that they are a stiff-necked people; they are not gaining the land on 
account of their own righteousness. Thus, when one reads Deut 30 
from the historical record of Israel's deeds (Deut 9), one understands 
the manner in which Paul champions his doctrine of Glaubensgerechtig- 
keit, and denies the synagogues’ ability to gain God's righteousness 
by the keeping of the law. 

Paul has already established and framed the context of Israel's 
inability to achieve righteousness through works prior to ch. 10, so 
that no one can be justified from the works of the law (Rom 3:20). 
Furthermore, he has also shown that the law is impotent in and of 
itself to secure mankind’s justification (Rom 8:2-4). ‘Therefore, when 
Paul makes his case, he has sufficiently de-centered Israel’s ability to 
derive their own nomistic righteousness, based on their reading of 
Deut 30. This plays into the point that Paul makes in 10:3. Faith- 
righteousness does not speak of its own accomplishments, but of God’s 
work performed in Christ on behalf of all who believe (v. 6). 

Now that Paul has scored his point against non-believing Jews 
through his use of Deut 9, he is now ready to answer the greater 
polemical text used by his adversaries (Deut 30:11-14).’” In vv. 6-8, 


75 Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination, 340. 

79 See Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 78-79. See also Cranfield, 
Romans vol. 2, 523. F. Leenhardt, The Epistle to the Romans (London: Lutterworth, 
1961), 268-69. 

77 Martin, New Testament Foundations, vol. 2, 10. Ulrich Wilckens makes a very 
astute observation in regarding this apparently violent treatment of scripture. He 
regards that the use of Dt. 30 along with its sharp contrast to Lev. 18:5 between 
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the apostle employs an ’al tigre (MPN 7%) interpretation.” Through 
this christological midrash, he unites the themes of righteousness 
(Deut 9:4) and law (Deut 30). Instead of giving the normal read- 
ing of Deut 30:12-13, he substitutes it with the ministry of Christ. 
This acts as a catalyst to cement his faith-rightousness doctrine that 
Christ is the тело тод vópov (v. 4). In order to understand Paul's 
polemic, one has to know the original reading of Deut 30, which 
stands behind his christological reading. In Deut 30:11-14, Moses 
1s reported to have said: 


11 For this commandment which I am commanding you today, is not 
too difficult for you, nor is it far off. 12 It is not in heaven, that one 
should say, Who shall ascend for us to heaven, and get it for us, that 
we should hear it and do it? 13 Nor is it beyond the sea, that one 
should say, Who shall cross over for us to the other side of the sea, 
and get it for us, that we should hear it and do it? 14 For the word is 
very near to you, in your mouth and in your heart to do it. 


Paul and his fellow Jews know that the Song of Moses (ch. 31:27- 
32:43) is a didactic covenant lawsuit, which instructs Israel of its 
infidelity. This becomes obvious from his use of Deut 32:21 later in 
Rom 10, which functions for the inclusion of the Gentiles in his 
universalistic hermeneutic of salvation. Therefore, Paul is able to 
disarm his opponents’ use of Deut 30 as a theological apologetic for 
procuring their own righteousness from the law. On the basis of 
Israel’s inability to attain God’s righteousness, he then takes up the 
‘al tiqré midrash and reads Christ's ability to fulfill the law through 
his incarnation and resurrection. 

Bakhtün's own observations on the characteristics of double-voiced 
discourse are very instructive in regard to the polemical hermeneutics 
employed by Paul in his use of Lev 18:5 and Deut 30: 


In a hidden polemic the author's discourse is directed toward its own 
referential object, as in any other discourse, but at the same time every 
statement about the object is constructed in such a way that, apart 


the two types of righteousness (law and faith) can only be explained through a 
polemic between the synagogue and the church." See Wilckens, Der Brief an die 
Rómer (Róm 6-11), 225. 

78 See Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light 
of Oumran Manuscripts." in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (ed. by Frank 
M. Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 
256-263. And see Isac Leo Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese,” 
in Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953 (V'TSup 1; Leiden: Brill, 1953), 150-181. 
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from its referential meaning, a polemical blow is struck at the other’s 
discourse on the same theme, at the other’s statement about the same 
object. A word, directed toward its referential object, clashes with 
another’s word within the very object itself. The other’s discourse 1s 
not itself reproduced, it is merely implied...The other’s thought does 
not personally make its way inside the discourse, but is only reflected 
in it, determining its tone and its meaning. One word acutely senses 
alongside it someone else’s word speaking about the same object, and 
this awareness determines its structure."? 


Paul's hidden polemic with the synagogue 1s discerned, but is not 
itself reproduced. He strikes a blow against his opponents’ belief in 
works-based righteousness through his christological midrash. Paul's 
parenesis takes up Deut 9:4a in order to clash with the voice of the 
synagogue, which lies behind his use of Deut 30:12-14. 

Some scholars have been mystified and have even leveled accusa- 
tions against Paul's use of Deut 30, but these opinions have been greatly 
suppressed by the pesher-style use of scripture found at Qumran.® 
“Dies provoziert die Frage, ob durch die Berücksichtigung Jüdischer 
Auslegungstraditionen dieses Textes das Auslegungsverfahren des Pau- 
lus u. U. verständlicher werden kann.”®! Paul's exegetical techniques 
are not only sui generis of his own generation, they are canonical in 
origin, which provide the appropriate hermeneutics for framing his 
didactic apologia of faith-righteousness. 

In v. 6 Suggs, Koch, and Dunn have shown that Paul's treatment 
of Deut 30 betrays a common knowledge of this text’s interpretation 
in Jewish wisdom literature.?? His departure stems from the reading 


79 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, 195, 196. 

80 See Käsemann, Commentary on Romans, 285 and H. J. Schoeps, Paul The Theology 
of the Apostle in the Light of Jewish Religious History (trans. Harold Knight; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1961), 249-250. For there are not a few authors who regard this as 
a rhetorical paraphrase (Sandy and Headlam, Barrett, Zahn, and Calvin). They 
reject the idea that it is a quotation because of the apparent violence done to the 
text. But according to the Jewish exegesis of the 1st Century milieu and of Qumran 
no charge can be leveled against Paul. 

9! Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchchungen zur Verwendung und 
zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus, 156. 

82 Jack Suggs, “Тһе Word is Near You’: Romans 10:6-10 Within the Purpose 
of the Letter," 304ff. Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchchungen zur 
Verwendung und zum Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus, 156. Dunn, Romans 9-16, 64. See 
also Hays Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 79-81 where he notes that Paul's 
exegesis closely follows the Qumran Peshers (1OpHab). 
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of Deut 30:13, which mentions traversing the sea but not descend- 
ing into the abyss. This most likely comes from similar readings 
of Deut 30 in the Second Temple period. The personification of 
Judaism’s Sophia traditions of Deut 30 helps pave Paul's way for his 
christological interpretation. Below are example's of Second Temple 
Judaism’s use of Deut 30- 


Baruch 3:29-30 

29 Who has gone up into heaven, and taken her, and brought her 
down from the clouds? 30 Who has gone over the sea, and found her, 
and will buy for her pure gold??? 


Philo, De Posteritate 64-65 

What he describes as close by and near 1s good. For it is not neces- 
sary, he says, to fly up into heaven or to the other side of the sea in 
searching for what 1s good. For it is near and close by for each... For 
he says, it is in your mouth and in your heart and in your hands.?* 


Targum Neofiti on Deuteronomy 30 11 

For this precept which I command you this day is not hidden from 
you, neither is it far away.12 The law is not in the heavens, that one 
should say: Would that we had one like Moses the prophet who would 
go up to heaven and fetch it for us, and make us hear the command- 
ments that we might do them. 13 Nor is the law beyond the Great Sea, 
that one should say: Would that we had one like Jonah the prophet 
who would descend into the depths of the Great Sea and bring up 
the law for us and make us hear the commandments that we might 


do them.14 For the word is very near you, in the word of your mouth 
85 


and in your hearts, that you may do it. 


From the above testimonies of the late Second ‘Temple period, Paul’s 
interpretive hermeneutic is shown to be congruent with the exegetical 
Zeitgeist of his day. It must be noted that Paul exchanges the imagery 
of “crossing over the sea” (8tatepdw Deut 30:13) for “descending 
into the Abyss,” which follows the verbal change of Targum Neofiti 
(*descending" into the depths of the great sea). Paul may have used 


83 The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books New 
Revised Standard Version, (ed. by Bruce M. Metzger and Roland E. Murphy; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). 

8t Yonge, The Works of Philo, 140. 

55 M. McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch 
(AnBib 27; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1961), 375. 
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the connotation (netherworld) involved in the Hebraic term БЛП 
(depth) to arrive at the term äßvooos.®® If Paul's use of Christ, in 
this midrashic interpretation of Deuteronomy, is a conscious sub- 
stitution of the personae of Moses and Jonah for the Messiah, then 
it makes an especially interesting intertextual interpretation (the 
substitution of the abyss in place of the depths of the sea). In this case 
Paul’s contemporary polemic would be evidence of a hot and lively 
debate over the mission of Jesus. Paul appropriates Second ‘Temple 
wisdom traditions concerning the law and transfers these into a 
christological confession, while also showing this passage’s popularity 
among Judaism as an achievable goal as in Philo. 


Rom 10:6 9 бё ёк TioTews 
ÖLKALOOUVN OUTWS Aéyev: un eims 
év Th kap&(q cov: 


tis àvafijoerat eig TOV obüpavóv; 
TOUT! ёст Хріотди kara yayeiv: 


Rom 10:7 ў: tis kataßnoeraı eis 


W^ AERE 3 
Tijv dBvVooov; TODT’ éorww XpLoTöv 
ёк vekpQv dvayayeiv. 


Rom 10:8 ала Tl Aéyel Eyyts cov 
TO pfiuá EoTıv Ev TO отбцат{ oov 
Kal Ev Tfj kap8(q соо, TOUT’ EOTLV 


TO pua Ths TloTews ô knpóocopev. 


Deut 9:4a un єїттү$ Ev тў kapó(q oov 
év TO é£avaAGcat KUpLov TOV 0cóv 
cov TA Edvn TadTa ATO TPOOWTTOU 
соо Aéyov бай TAS SiKaLoobVaS роо 
eLoNyayEv pe KÜPLOS kAnpovopgfioat 
тўи уйи rjv ayabhy raóvqv 


Deut 30:12 оок Ev TO oùpavĝ vw 
éotiv AEywv Tis àvafrjoerat rjpiv 
eis TOV ovpavov kal Arpuberat 
avTiy tv Kal dkoócavres айттуу 
Tou copev 


Deut 30:13 o08€ mépav Tis 90aAácons 
éotiv Aéyov Tis 6tamepáoer rjuiv 
eis TO Tépav Tis 0aAácons kal 
Мшф ета тїнї aurnv Kal dkovoi|v 
тїнї Toujoet айту kal morńoopev 


Deut 30:14 €ottv cov éyybs TO pfjua 
obddpa Ev TO orÓpaT( cou Kal Ev TH 
kapó(q cou Kal Ev rais xepo(v соо 
avTo moLeiv 


In the table above, one can see that in vv. 6-8 Paul has substituted a 
christological interpretation in place of a nomistic one. It also seems 


96 Gen. 1:2 ў è y пи dóparos kai AdKATAOKEVAOTOS Kal okóros émávo 
Tis dpóocov kai mveüpa Heod ётєфёрєто émávo Tod 05aTos. Paul may have 
pondered the LXX of Gen 1:2 which translates dßvooos for the Hebrew mnn. 
See Ps 71:20 where DMN speaks of Hades. ётістрерфаѕ Elwotolnods pe каї ёк 


TOv dBóocoov Ths ys таъ aviyayés pe. 
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that he is utilizing the language of Ps 106: 26 (LXX avafaívovotv 
Ews TOV obpavav каї karapaívovciv éos TGV afóocov) to arrive 
at the term dßvooos, as well as appropriating and resignifying the 
parallel terms dvaBaivw and karapaívo.9 The presence of the 
epigraphic parallels to Deut 30 shows that it 1s a highly popular 
text in Second Temple Judaism. These parallels show why it would 
be used in the church's own discussion of the function of the law, 
as well as in dialogue between the church and synagogue.?? This is 
why Paul chooses to confront these competing theologies by his chris- 
tological interpretation. The apostle assists the Roman community 
in understanding his own gospel, in preparation for his coming. He also 
provides a christological dmoAoyla for the function of the law. 
Based on Paul's knowledge of Israel’s hamartiological history, in 
vv. 6-8, he radically alters the textual quotation of Deuteronomy, 
which states very plainly that the law is not too hard to do (inv). 
Paul's personification of faith-righteousness speaks parenetically to those 
questers seeking to establish their own righteousness in the law.?? 
The parenetic character of Paul's use of Deuteronomy is obviously 
indicative of the debate current in Rome. Paul's interpretation of 
Deut 30, similar to the Qumran literature, offers the community's 
own interpretation of scripture. Note the pesher technique that appears 
in 4QNahum Pesher/4Q169 col. 2, frags. 3-4: 997 Dm nmn poo 
mponn "Un nouns o» wwe mmu dar b mu» үр pe wem» 
vacat (E23).? A more important midrashic technique occurs in 
IQRule of the Community/1QS 8.14-15, which employs a bi-syllabic 
form of the independent personal pronoun (7N77).9! 32 AWD 14 
T3 тх TPS ANN DATA Aw m3 150° mn T7 185 nan 


87 Stuhlmacher, Paul’s Letter to the Romans, 156. Käsemann, Commentary on Romans, 
288. 

88 See Martin, New Testament Foundations, vol. 2, 10. See also Käsemann, Com- 
mentary on Romans, 291-92. Käsemann shows that the quotation in v. 11 from Isa 
28:16 "the costly cornerstone" is confirmation of this polemic. This may be further 
confirmed via Qumran for the Council of the Community identified themselves 
with that costly cornerstone, “... the council of the community shall be ... that tried 
wall, that precious corner-stone, whose foundations shall neither rock nor sway 
in their place.” 1OS 8:7 seen as a previously used polemic against the Levitical 
establishment in Jerusalem. 

89 Lagrange, Saint Paul Epitre aux Romains, 255. 

9? Florentino García Martínez, and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition Vol 1 101-40273, (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 338. 
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nya пр помп боо moro new 15 mR. n20n.9* This form is 
similar to Paul's use of the demonstrative pronoun (TotT’ EoTıv) in 
vv. 6-8, which leads into his midrash. 

Paul’s christological re-reading of Deut 30 is based on his herme- 
neutical axiom set up in 10:4; that Christ is the culmination of the 
law. The sheer human impossibility of an ascent into heaven and a 
descent into Hades to bring back Christ is purposely juxtaposed with 
the impossibility of ascending to heaven and traversing the sea to bring 
back the law in Deut 30:12-13. The midrash allows one to compare 
the two principles of covenantal living. This reading of Deuteronomy 
by Paul nullifies his non-believing contemporaries’ notion that they 
can derive nomistic righteousness based on the teaching of this text. 
However, the midrashic voice of Glaubensgerecthtigkeit (Deut 9:4a and 
Deut 30:12-14) makes clear that Israel can and should practice the 
law, but one can never obtain the righteousness of God by works of 
the law; it can only be approached from faith. This is exactly Paul’s 
point in 9:32 (rà тї бту оок ёк TioTEWS GAN 05 EE épyov: mpoo- 
ёкофау TO Aldo то? троскорџатоѕ). Through another covenantal 
perspective, Paul has shown that the law has power over the frailty 
of human weakness (Rom 8:2-4), but Christ has condemned sin by 
means of his mission (incarnation—resurrection vv. 6-7), and offers 
God's righteousness to those who believe. The principle of living a 
life of faith, under any covenant in the canon of the OT, is seen in 
the examples of Abraham, Habakkuk and Isaiah. The righteousness 
of God, however, is now available in the new covenant, because 
Christ is the culmination of the law for righteousness to all who 
believe. Therefore, Paul’s christological midrash on faith-righteous- 
ness demonstrates that there is no need for spiritual pioneers on a 
cosmic quest after an elusive nomistic rigtheousness. Christ has done 
the impossible for us. 

The phrases tis avaBroetat eis TOV oùpavóð тойт’ éoTiww 
XpioTÓv karayayetv: and tls karaßńoerar eis THY Aßvooov 
TOUT! EOTLV XpiovÓv ёк vekpàv dvayayetv are Pauline christo- 
logical formulas, which speak of Christ's descent from heaven and 
his further descent into the abyss. Expositors do not always agree on 


9! See E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986), 57. 

92 Florentino García Martinez, and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition, Vol 1 101-40273, 88. 
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what these verses mean christologically. Dunn relates these phrases to 
Christ’s ascent/exaltation and descent/resurrection, closely following 
the language of the text (àvapatvo and karafaívo).9? Schreiner sees 
it referring to the incarnation and resurrection, which is supported 
by Paul's exegetical pesher technique in vv. 6-7 (тодт’ EoTıv Xpiovóv 
karayayeiv/ToUT' €atiw XpLoTöv ёк vekpüv ávayayetv).?* This 
christology is akin to that found in the Philippian hymn (2:6-11), 
which refers to Christ's humiliation/incarnation. The connection 
of Christ's descent appears in other New Testament passages (1 Pet 
3:18-22, Eph 4:8, Rev 1:18 and possibly in Rom 14:9). 

The christological midrash of Deut 30, which begins in vv. 6-7, 
continues on into v. 8: 4АА@ ті Aéyel Eyyts cov TO pfjuá EoTLV 
EV TO OTÖNATL cov kai Ev TH Kapdia cov, тойт” EOTLV TO ppa 
TS río eos ô Knpvooopev. Christ is now present in the preaching 
of the word of faith. The gospel is no longer an esoteric knowledge 
or LvoTHpLov that is in Heaven or in Hades, but Christ is present 
in the word of faith. Dunn suggests that it is not Paul’s intention to 
identify Christ with the commandment/law (Deut 30:1 1-14). Further- 
more, he says the term TO ppa is to be equated with the preach- 
ing of the apostolic community, which is the confession of Christ’s 
Lordship and resurrection. However, this obfuscates the apostle's 
intention. The function of the christological midrash is an explica- 
tion of his faith-righteousness theology, because, for Paul, Christ 1s 
the culmination or goal of the law (v. 4). The whole purpose for the 
christological midrash is contained in Rom 10:8-9. Paul's "pn ON 
interpretation of Deuteronomy denies non-believing Israel’s desire to 
gain God’s righteousness through the law. So what is impossible for 
them, Christ does having confirmed the promises of the patriarchs 
(15:8), and bringing the law to its culmination/fulfillment (10:4). 
Therefore, one cannot improve on the work that Christ has done. 
This is why Paul replaces the doing of the law in the last phrase of 
Deut 30:14 (Ev tats xepoív cov аўто Totetv) with the message 
of the gospel. The person and work of the Messiah becomes the 
apostolic kerygma, which 1s taken up in the midrashic interpretation: 


93 See Dunn, Romans 9-16, 605. See Byrne for an opposing view. Brendan 
Byrne, Romans (SP 6; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1996), 321, 

9* Thomas Schreiner, Romans (BECNT 6; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 558. 
Dunn, Romans 9-16, 603. 

95 Dunn, Romans 9-16, 605. 
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TOUT’ EOTLY TO ppa THs пістєоѕ ô knpóocopev. The antithesis 
in the movement avaßrioeraı and катартсєта may also be part 
of a pre-Pauline creed that is linked with the confession found in 
v. 9.99 The phrase: 6 knpóocopev may be Paul's conscious allusion 
to a known previous creedal acclamation originating in Hellenistic 
Christianity.” 

In v. 9, the passage in Deuteronomy is further embedded into 
the christological confession (mouth and heart). In Deut 30:14 the 
texts states “For the word is very near to you, in your mouth and in 
your heart to do it.” The word in one’s mouth now is a confessional 
formula: Jesus is Lord (kUptov тооду). This brings to completion 
Paul's explication that Christ is the Téhos vönov, which began in v. 
5. Thus, according to Paul's "PN ?X interpretation, he sees Israel's 
inability to do the law (17025 / еи 30:14), but Christ's ability to fulfill 
the law (Rom 10:4). 

The confession: ‘Jesus is Lord’ in v. 9 is a double accusative (kóptov 
’Inooöv).”® In Codex Vaticanus (B) the text reads: ёду ópoAoyrjons 
TO pnpa év TO отбнат{ cov OTL kúpros "Inoo0s—if you confess 
with your mouth the word “Jesus is Lord." This points directly to an 
önoAoyla (a confession/acclamation). The presence of such confes- 
sions may be seen in John 9:22; 1 John 2:23, 4:2,15; 2 John 7; Phil 
2:11, and 1 Cor 12:3. This confession may have its Sitz im Leben 
in both preaching and baptism.?? Käsemann states that ÖnoAoyew 
is a forensic term that has binding legal powers, which occurs in 
connection with a public declaration.!°° The prevalent notion in 
the Hellenistic world, as noted by Paul in 1 Cor 8:5, is that there 


96 Vernon Neufeld, The Earliest Christian Confessions (NT TS 5; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1963), 67. 

97 The first person plural “we” in the Pauline epistles is to be identified with 
the apostolic figures, not the congregation (1Сог 2:16 Npeis de voüv Хріото? 
€xopev. 2 Cor 5:20: Ynép Xptotod otv mpeofeóopev). 

°8 Note the presence of the ӧті recitative. This follows the pattern of the confes- 
sion in the Philippian hymn. The örı recitative also occurs at 1 Cor 15:3 

39 See footnote 16 above for the reconstruction of a credal confession at baptism 
(Acts 8:37 TR and Acts 22:16). 

100 Käsemann, Commentary on Romans, 290-291. See also Heinrich Schlier, Der 
Römerbrief (HTKNT 6; Wien: Herder, 1977). The Homology is a congregational 
act...it is the assent before the general public or a forum (comp. 1 Tim. 6:12, 
Matt. 10:32, John 9:22), through which an obligatory declaration is made and so 
to speak a legal relationship 1s produced, which then practical consequences are 
also required (John 2:14 ff. Herm 9; 28:1-8).” 
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are Өєої TOAAOL каї коріо. TOAAOL. This perspective is also to be 
intertextually heard (fext as society and history), when the acclama- 
tion “Christ is Lord” is made in the divine service.!! 

The latter half of the verse may also have been part of a creedal 
miotevetv confession.'°* The two halves of the sentence “confess- 
ing” and “believing” are inextricably bound together with exaltation 
and resurrection to produce the eschatological salvation (сойот). 9? 
Verses 9 and 10 are chiastically and rhetorically arranged units 
(parallelismus membrorum)!” through the shared interpretive language 
of kap&(q' tiotevetat and отбрат:“ Opodoyettat. On the one 
hand, v. 10 returns to the theme of Stkatoovvnp (as in vv. 5-8), but 
on the other hand, it continues the idea of owtnpta (v. 9), which 
Paul brings to a climax in v. 13. This verse functions as a turning 
point to lead into Paul's teaching from vv. 5-8, and to introduce the 
universality of faıth-righteousness in 11-13. 

In v. 11 Paul moves on to establish the theme of the gospel as 
a universal call. He does this by the use of two Old Testament 
scriptures (Isa 28:16 and Joel 3:5 in v. 13). In v. 11 Paul quotes Isa 
28:16b,! as he has already done in 9:33. This shows the vital con- 


101 Not necessarily as Lietzmann, to a contemporary epithet pitted against Nero: 
6 TOD mavTös kócpov KUpLos or Antonius Pius: ёуб EV Tod kóopov KÜPLOS see 
Heinrich Schlier, Der Römerbrief, 313. 

102 Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God, 20 ff. See also W. Schmithals, Der Römerbrief 
Ein Kommentar, (Güttersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, 1988), 376. He 
states that Paul took up two original, independent arranged formulations 1). If you 
confess: Jesus is Lord (you shall be saved) 2). if you believe: God has raised Jesus 
from the dead (you shall be saved). Contra Hans Campenhausen, “Das Bekenntnis 
im Urchristenum.” ZNW 62-63 (1971-72): 223. He states that in v. 9 (If you con- 
fess with your mouth Jesus as Lord and believe in your heart that God has raised 
him from the dead, you will be saved) the first half of the conditional clause is an 
unmistakable allusion of the Kurios—Acclamation and the second half Paul adds 
in order that the Old Testament text may be justified. 

105 Note the themes of exaltation and resurrection are united in a confession. 
These elements may be motifs found in other confessions of the NT, which unite 
the content and substance of the Christian faith. See Campenhausen, “Das Beken- 
ntnis im Urchristenum," 223-24. 

104 Schmithals, Der Römerbrief Ein Kommentar. 376. 

105 Tt should be observed that the LXX does not represent the Hebrew Masorctic 
Text 7012 Tom NIP? MIB IN TAX JAX ]?N2 Tor mm "m g Dar пэ 199 
‘wer? ND PANAT. The tradent either consciously resignifies the text by playing with 
the consonants, or to a lesser degree the reading represents a different Vorlage. 
The LXX is to be viewed as an attempt to apply this scripture messianically by 
the phrase ёт” abr. It should be noted that the stone was also interpreted mes- 
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nection between these passages as stated above. However, this time 
when he returns to this text in Isaiah, he inserts the word mas!" 
as a means to include the Gentiles. This is done in anticipation of 
its reuse in v. 13 through the citation of Joel 3:5. The prepositional 
phrase €’ avT@ (the cornerstone) is to be messianically interpreted 
according to the Septuagint text and Targum, which Paul signifies 
as referring to Christ in v. 9. He states that those who believe on 
him shall not be ashamed. The last phrase (où karatoxvv6rjoerat) 
may be used as a source to encourage the believers in Rome, who 
are engaged in the polemic against the synagogue. 

In v.12 Paul presses the point of universality on the basis of the 
previous scripture. There is no distinction between Jew and Gen- 
tile (3:22) in respect to salvation by means of invocation. The basis 
for this lies in the fact that the same Lord is Lord of all (6 aürös 
KüpLos mávTov). This same Lord, who is confessed in v. 9, is rich 
in mercy!” to all who étiKadoupévous attév. The invocation of 
the term Küptos reintroduces the liturgical 108 and acclamational 
motifs!? from vv. 9-10. Those who invoke the Lord in v. 12 are 
identified by Paul as both Jews and Gentiles.!!? Later, this phrase 


sianically in the Targum on Isaiah “Behold, I set in Zion a king, a mighty king, 
mighty and terrible, whom I will uphold and strengthen; the prophet says: And 
the righteous in whom is confidence shall not tremble when affliction comes”. See 
J. Jeremias, TDNT, 4:272. 

106 Which is not part of the LXX text. 

107 This wealth then is especially mentioned in the liturgical language of Ephesians 
and Colossians (Eph 1:7 Tfis xapıros attot, Eph 2:4 © бе Ocós mAo0otos Ov 
Ev éMéei). In our context it additionally points to the riches of the exalted kóptos 
who exists in these riches which he bestows salvivically upon those who invoke 
him. See Schlier, Der Römerbrief, 315. 

108 Schlier, Der Römerbrief, 314-315. The language approaches itself again in 
the liturgy and reveals with that again the concept of the divine service situation. 
ErikaA&ıodaı now stands for ÖuoAoyeıv and tLotevetv. This, to be more precise, 
absorbs that summation as the LX X-idea. “To invoke the name of the Lord’ is the 
О.Т. mark of the confessor who is called the pious one (1 Sam 12:17ff.; 2 Sam 
22:17; Ps 49:15; Gen13:4; 21:33). 

109 Käsemann, Commentary on Romans, 292. “In the first instance EikaA&ıodau 
means acclamation, and then invocation of him who makes heavenly intercession 
for his people with the Father, thus undergirding prayer as the Mediator, Calling 
on the name here goes with preaching in v. 8 and homology in vv. 9 ff. and must 
therefore be related to worship." See also Schmithal, Der Rómerbrief: Ein Kommentar, 
379. 

110 Dunn notes that, “Such ‘calling on’ can be described as prayer, but it has 
less the character of entreaty and more the character of an appeal to the covenant 
partner to honor his (covenant) obligations." Dunn, Romans 9-16, 611. 
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becomes a title or a “self-designation” of early Chhristians.!!! 

In v.13 Paul climaxes his teaching on the universality of salvation 
by appropriating Joel 3:5a. The apostle has built up a crescendo using 
the word tds, which starts in v. 11 and culminates in v. 13. When 
he quotes Isa 28:16 (A&yeı yàp ў урафт` Tas 6 mtoTeóov ёт? a’TO 
ov karatoxvvOrjcerat.) in v. 11, he does so by inserting the word 
mäs, which is not a part of the LXX (kai 6 TLoTevwv ёт” айт@ оф 
un karavoxvv6fi). Thus, he also universalizes the Isaiah passage, 
which originally speaks to the Judean community (Isa 28:14 ff). 
Paul, conforming to his Rabbinic techniques of interpretation, now 
uses them for the benefit of the Christian kerygma.!!? Paul, in v. 13, 
inserts into the text the conjunctive yàp as a means of explanation! ? 
to bring his teaching to a climax with the quotation from Joel (for 
all those who call upon the Lord will be saved). 

Notice the use of érmikaMéo first introduced in v. 12, where the 
Lord is rÀAovTÓv Els mávras robs émikaAoupévous avTOV. There 
the term is used precipitously to prepare the reader for its reuse in 
the present verse (v. 13). This time Paul brings to a close his universal 
soteriological doctrine with a famous passage from Joel: Tas yàp ôs 
dv émikaAéonrat TO Övona Kuplov oo81j0erat. "ErtkaAéo is not 
only a *catchword" in the previous verse, but the phrase in Joel 1s 
an allusion to Ps 116:4 and Zeph 3:9. Joel, having queried the OT, 
finds this phrase suitable for making his claim that Yahweh would 
physically deliver those who invoke his name during the eschatological 
Day of the Lord. Paul, following in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
also searches the OT and finds this “catchword” érikaAMéo in Joel. 
One can see in v. 12 that its function is preparatory for its use in 
Joel’s liturgical formula. This term is part of a greater expression of 
OT faith, which touches at the heart of the worshiping Israelite cult 
to call upon the name of the Lord. 

Joel attaches to this phrase the idea of physical deliverance (oo01j- 
cerat/to be delivered mia). For Joel, mom does not have a NT 
soteriological understanding. То him, it means deliverance from 
the threat of death on the Day of a proto-apocalyptic war in Zion. 
Paul resignifies the phrase so that it now refers to the eschatological 


11 See 1 Cor 1:2, Acts 9:14, 2 Tim 2:22, 1 Pet 1:17. 
112 See Fitzmyer, Romans, 593. 
113 See Schreiner, Romans, 561. 
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salvation that occurs by the belief in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus in v. 9. Kirchschlager has aptly concluded, 


e 


From the context 10:13 mâs ... 05 dv Emikal&onrar TÒ буора 
Kuplov ow8roeTat (Joel 3:5 LXX) is to be interpreted as the invoca- 
tion (v.10b) of Jesus as kóptos (cf. v.9a) in which is the basis for the 
salvation of mankind. ' ErtkaMéo is here, as in v.12b (атои refers 
to kóptos in v. 12a), used of the cry of confession. Here the OT back- 
ground, in which calling on the name is the source of a relationship 
of possession (also in the sense of a legal claim), is to be considered 
(6vopa).!!# 


Paul resignifies Joel’s particularistic message by universalizing it. 
However, in the context of vv. 14 Ё, this interpretation is grounded 
through his appeal to Deut 32:21. With the apostle’s citation of this 
latter verse, he establishes the truth of his earlier reading of Deut 
9:4a, which denies Israel's ability to obtain nomistic righteousness (v. 
5). The universalized interpretation of Joel 3:5 also stems from the 
LXX translation of 3:5b, which introduces another reading to be 
discussed below. 

There are several conclusions that can be deduced from Paul’s 
appropriation and resignification of Joel 3:5 within the context of Rom 
10:5-13: 1) Paul foresees that the Gentiles are included in the nation 
of Israel in God’s plan of salvation; 2) He has transformed the OT 
cultic invocation of Yahweh into an acclamation that acknowledges 
Jesus (kóptov ооду) to be associated with the name of Yahweh; 
3) He has resignified eschatological physical deliverance as spiritual 
salvation; and 4) the apostle is influenced by the LXX reading of 
Joel 3:5b, which assists in universalizing his message, according to 
his use of Deut 32:21 later on in Rom 10:19. 

Through this significant endeavor, Paul applies to Jesus the Bekennt- 
nisformel that hes at the heart of OT worship— to call upon the name 
of the Lord."!? This phrase is picked up by the NT community 
through the confession of the name of “Jesus.” To invoke Jesus’ name 
means to call upon him as Yahweh. In accordance with Pauline 
theology (Rom 10), this secures eschatological salvation. As Black 
aptly says, “The original Hebrew means, not simply ‘make appeal 


114 W, Kirschläger, EDNT, 2:29. 
115 See Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology, vol. 1, 183. W. Kirschlager, 
EDNT, 2: 29. 
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to Yahweh,’ but implies that the Israelite, in so doing, places himself 
on Yahweh’s side, professes allegiance to Yahweh, and so for Paul, 
the words mean ‘to profess oneself a Christian.” 116 

Stepping back and grasping the larger picture of Paul’s theologi- 
cal thoughts contained in Rom 10, one can see that verse 13 is to 
be viewed (along with verse 9) as the confession of 'Inoo0s kóptos. 
This properly has its life setting in the baptizand's initiation rite. In 
fact, Luke reports that this baptismal setting is to be acknowledged 
as part of Paul’s own apologia before the Jerusalem crowd in Acts 
22:16 (каї viv тї uéAXei$ dvaoTds flárricat kal AmöAovoaL TAS 
apapr(as cov émtkaAecápevos TO Övona avT00.). In this rite of 
baptism, Jesus is shouted and confessed as Yahweh. Thus, the name 
of Jesus is invoked over the baptizand (Jas 2:7) by the baptizer, seal- 
ing the rite by becoming the rightful possession of Jesus. In so doing, 
salvation is granted, based one’s confession that Jesus is Lord! 


2.2.7. Romans 10:14-21 and Its Relationship to Joel 3:5 


It is recognized that Joel 3:1-5 is applicable to the nation of Israel 
and is to be interpreted in a particularistic manner. The Pauline 
interpretation of Joel 3 is universalized so that there is no distinction 
for those who call upon the name of Yahweh. Paul accomplishes 
this hermeneutical feat (the inclusion of the Gentiles) in the pres- 
ent context (vv. 14-21) through a chain of scriptural citations. He 
develops Israel’s rejection of the gospel and its eventual provocation 
through the universal calling of the nations by combining Joel 3:5b 
(LXX), Isa 52:7, 53:1, Ps 19:5, Deut 32:21, and Isa 65:1-2 in 10:14- 
2] in a midrashic complex. The legitimate scriptural interpretations 
that Paul cites are Deut 32, Isa 53, and 65:2. The other supporting 
scriptural citations are ciphers to be used to make his point concern- 
ing Israel's rebellion and God's provoking of his people through his 
election of the foolish Gentiles. 

In vv. 14-15, Paul builds a syllogism out of Joel 3:5, beginning 
with the verb ётікалєо, which begins in 10:12-13. This chain of 
citations climactically ends in v. 15, with the term eva yyeM Сора. 
These verses are woven through (Stichwortverbindungen) creating a litany 
of citations to show Jesus as the Messiah, Israel's rejection of the 


116 Black, Romans, 146. 
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Messiah, and the Gentiles inclusion. Paul’s use of these scriptures 
makes sense at two critical points: Israel’s rejection of the message 
(Isa 53:1), and God’s provocation of Israel through a foolish nation 
(Deut 32:21). These are doctrinal anchors through which Paul has 
gained the justification for his midrashic use of Joel 3:5b (LXX), Isa 
52:7, Ps 19:5, and Isa 65:1.!'7 One must first understand the Jewish 
method of scriptural interpretation before one can comprehend the 
hermeneutics involved. This latter point underscores the appropria- 
tion and resignification of scripture, especially as it deals with Joel 
3:5b (LXX). 

The LXX text of Joel 3:5 plays into the Pauline hermeneutics 
of using Isa 52:7 in a significant way, through the pluralization of 
the verb eùayyečopar. Note the LXX reading of Joel 3:5: каї 
écTaL TAs ôs Av émikaAéonrat TÒ Övona Kuplov oo81oerat STL 
év TO ёре. Хлору каї év IepovcaAny éovat àvacoCópevos кадбті 
eimev küptos kal єйаууєлСбрєуог ods KUPLOS mpookékAnrat. 
Its Vorlage presupposes the reading of DWA instead of avro 
in 3:5by.!? Tt seems that Paul is aware of the Septuagintal "al tigre 
(PN 5%) interpretation, because he picks up on this verb immediately 
as the logical Stichwort for proceeding into vv. 14-15.!!? Stuhlmacher 
notes that Paul substitutes the plural reading of eta yyeACópevot in 
the LXX version of Joel 3:5 for the singular reading of evayyetC6- 
pevos in his appropriation of Isa 52:7.!2° The purpose of which is 
to widen the scope of evangelistic activity, and to include a plurality 
of evangelistic preachers. “With the quotation from Joel 3:5 in v. 13 
Paul had reminded his readers of the early Christian mission that 
went out from Jerusalem, in which he himself participates."!?! Note 
how Paul conceptually inserts the Septuagint reading of Joel 3:5b 
into vv. 14 and 15. The Joel passage speaks of Yahweh's calling or 


117 Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 164. 

118 See discussion in Wolff, Joel and Amos, 57. E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch 
(KAT 12/1; Leipzig: A. Deichertsche, 1930), 171. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle 
de L'Ancien Testament: Tome 3. Ezéchiel, Daniel et les 12 Prophètes (ОВО 50/3; Fribourg 
Suisse: Editions Universitaires, 1992), 637-638. 

119 See Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light 
of Qumran Manuscripts." in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text (ed. by Frank 
M. Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 
256-263. See also Isac Leo Seeligmann, *Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese," 
in Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953 (V'TSup 1; Leiden: Brill, 1953), 150-181. 

120 Stuhlmacher, Pauls Letter to the Romans: A Commentary, 158. 

121 Stuhlmacher, Pauls Letter to the Romans: A Commentary, 158. 
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election of those who proclaim the good news. Paul picks up on the 
Lord’s calling of these evangelists, for the sake of Zion’s restoration, 
as the climax of his syllogistic chain in v. 15. His purpose for the link 
does not concern the herald’s message of Zion’s beautification and 
salvation,!?? but keenly makes the connection by the pluralization of 
evangelists and their call. Switching to the plural moves the Gospel’s 
proclamation beyond Zion (Isa 52:7) to the whole world. Joel 3:5 
provides the necessary linguistic catalyst for activating the switch 
for the universalization of the message and the apostolic mission. 
The syllogism in vv. 14-15 also replaces the content of the herald’s 
proclamation concerning Zion’s glad tidings for the proclamation 
of the gospel. This is how Paul appropriates both Joel 3:5 and Isa 
52:7 and then resignifies their interpretation in the development of 
his doctrinal message. 

Paul resignifies these concepts, according to his well-developed 
theological understanding of the mission to the Gentiles, and their 
provocation of Israel, which will lead to their eventual salvation (Deut 
32:21). It is necessary to show the manner in which Paul actually 
strings citations together, by a series of catchwords, by first analyz- 
ing vv. 16-18. Paul begins the Stichwörten by modifying the plural 
participle evayyedtCopevor (LXX Joel 3:5b), and incorporating it 
into the citation of Isa 52:7 (edayyeAılouevov) in v. 15. Thus, Paul 
links this participial form of the verb єйауує\ орах to Isa 53:1. By 
connecting it to the noun form T@ evayyeAtw in v.16, he contin- 
ues the logic of the midrashic chain of scriptures, and, in so doing, 
switches the topic from the missionaries to the message. This is an 
important observation. Paul explicitly shows through Isa 53:1 the 
manner in which the message is rejected by the nation. This would 
have undoubtedly brought to the fore of his audience’s mind the 
Servant Song of Isa 53:1-12. This verse establishes Israel’s rejection 
of Jesus and his mission, but radically precipitates that the message 
is to be believed by a foolish nation (the Gentiles v. 19) through the 
question: “Who has believed our report?” 

In the next chain Paul astutely builds another link in order to 
universalize the message through акоў, which links Isa 53:1 to Ps 
19:4. Paul substitutes the universal knowledge of God through cre- 


122 Tn this sense the text agrees with Act 2:39 with eliminating Zion as the 
locus of salvation. 
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ation (Ps 19:1-4) for the message of the suffering servant (Isaiah 
53). Paul’s midrashic method allows him to create a universalized 
message through a play on words that begins with Joel 3:5 and Isa 
28:16 (LXX) in vv. 11-13. By quoting Isa 53:1 and Deut 32:21, 
the logical use of Paul’s midrashic method begins to make sense. 
This again highlights the presupposed didactic dispute that is taking 
place between the rejection of the gospel in the cvvayoyn, but its 
acceptance in the exkAnora. Paul's citation of Deut 32:21, justifies 
his whole universalization of the gospel message. 

After quoting the Deuteronomy passage above in v. 19, he supplies 
another scriptural reference to support this claim. The apostle, how- 
ever, radically resignifies the application of Isa 65:1-2 in a bifurcated 
way (10:20-21). In order to do this, Paul first places the quotation 
of Deut 32:21 (a foolish nation) in v. 19 before Isa 65:1. When he 
does this, he makes the Gentiles/foolish nation the subject matter 
of those spoken of in Isa 65:1, which resignifies its actual meaning. 
The subject of 65:1 is Israel, but by Paul’s midrashic use of scrip- 
ture he makes the Gentiles of Deut 32:21 the subject of the verse. 
The wording of 65:1 also lends itself to be interpreted this way.!?? 
Secondly, Paul inserts his own preface between verses 1 and 2 in 
this passage, so that now v. 2 applies to Israel. Thus, Paul uses the 
Deuteronomy and Isaiah passages to show not only the rejection, 
but also the hint of Israel’s restoration through their provocation 
by Yahweh’s acceptance of a “no-people” and “a nation without 
understanding.” It is important to note that Paul, in 9:33, 10:16 
and 10:21, cites Isaiah as being a relevant message to Israel’s own 
disbelief, disobedience and opposition to God’s covenant. 

The preceeding section is included because it validates Paul's uni- 
versalized resignification of Joel 3:5 in Rom 10, as well as numerous 
other resignifications. This is seen in the apostle’s mastery of midrashic 
exegetical techniques through his use of Isaiah and Deuteronomy. 
Paul's universalization of Joel, then, 1s scripturally grounded in God's 
acceptance of the Gentiles, who act as a catalyst to provoke the 
eventual return of Israel. This is the subject of the following unit. 
(11:11). 


123 See Dunn, Romans 9-16, 626. 
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2.3. The Use of joel 3:5 in 1 Cor 1:2 ff. 


In the ecumenical statement made by Paul in 1 Cor 1:2, he identi- 
fies the Corinthians as those who are part of a much larger com- 
munity, who invoke the name of Jesus. It 1s interesting to note the 
transformation of meaning that Paul has brought to bear on his 
intertextual use of Joel 3:5.!*+ Immediately recognizable is the sub- 
stitution of Jesus for Yahweh as kóptos.!?? An important element 
of this Pauline transformation is the topographical notation. The 
Joeline topos (Zion/Jerusalem) that defins this eschatological Gemeinde 
on Mount Zion has been substituted by the universalization of the 
place where the Lord’s name can be invoked. This is clearly empha- 
sized by the use of the prepositional phrase ev tavti тбто. Paul 
has transformed Joel’s Jewish particularism for a Hellenistic-Jewish 
Christian interpretation.!?® All peoples in every place are sanctified, 
called, and are part of the new Лр. The defining element of the 
new congregation that unites it is the acclamation: “Jesus is Lord”. 
Schrage is correct in seeing that the invocation of Jesus’ name here 
is not a Bekenntniformel, but an Akklamation and Anruf. ?? 

Another element which may serve as part of Paul’s use of Joel, 


124 Tt is interesting to note the absence of this intertextual allusion in К. B. Hays, 
First Corinthimans Interpretation, (Louisville: John Knox, 1997), 16-17. К. B. Hays, 
Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989). 

125 Hans Conzelmann, 7 Corinthians: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans (Hermeneia, trans. James W. Leitch; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), 23. A. 
C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000), 78-79. W. C. van Unnik, “With All Who Call on the Name of the Lord,” 
in The New Testament Age, essagys in Honor of Bo Reicke (ed W. C. Weinrich; Macon: 
Scholars Press, 1984), 533-531. C. K. Barrett, Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (HNTC; New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 33. Gordon Fee, The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 33-34. Wolfgang 
Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (EKKNT 7:1, Neukirchener-Vluyn: Neukirch- 
ener Verlag, 1991), 1:105. Е. Е. Bruce, Z & II Corinthians (NCBC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1971), 30. 

126 Werner Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God (SBT 1/50; trans. Brian Hardy; 
London: SCM Press, 1966), 78- 79. 

127 Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther vol. 1, 105. “Wahrscheinlich hat Paulus 
die Akklamation im Gottesdienst im Auge, wo immer er stattfindet. Das Anrufen 
des Namens ist eine im Anschluß an Joel 3,5 LXX geprägte gemeinchristliche 
Vorstellung, wobei der angerufene Herr nun Jesus Christus ist. ... Man kann die 
Wahrscheinlichkeit eines redaktionellen Zusatzes kaum dadurch verstárken, daB 
man Róm 10, 12-14 das Anrufen auf den entscheidenden Akt bei der Bekehrung 
bezieht, unsere Stelle aber auf das wiederholte Anrufen im Gebet." 
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in the larger context of his Prooemium (1:4-9), is his use of the term 
called, the mention of the Day of Yahweh motif, as well as the issue 
of spiritual gifts in 1:7-9. The connection of the Day of the Lord to 
Joel has been noted by Schrage, Fee, and Thiselton.!*° Joel 3:5by-8 
(LXX) notes the last part of the verse: kai. ebayyelılöpevor ots 
KüpLos mpookékAnrat. The messengers of the good news are also 
those whom the Lord has called. Paul identifies the Corinthians as 
those who are the called of God (v. 9), whom He confirms until the 
Day of our Lord Jesus Christ. Obviously, Paul has again transformed 
the Day of Yahweh motif into the Day of Christ.'?? There is also 
the mention of spiritual gifts in vv. 5-7. When one notes Joel 3:1-5 
(MT), one can see that Paul has absorbed certain thematic motifs into 
his introduction. The transformation of the Day of Yahweh into the 
Day of Christ is inseparably bound up with Joel 3:5. Together with 
the outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit in an eschatological Zwischenzeit 
(Joel 3:1-2), the influence of Joel 3 has permeated the fabric of his 
introduction (1:1-9). Thus, the following: 1) Paul has completely 
identified Christ with Yahweh; 2) He has universalized those who 
invoke the name of Yahweh, and those whom Yahweh calls; and 3) 
He has substituted the eschatological Gemeinde on Mount Zion for 
those who call upon Jesus. These new worshippers are enriched with 
pneumatic gifts, awaiting the coming of Christ. The eschatological 
Zwischenzeit, which Joel has constructed, has been absorbed into a 
christological interpretation through Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
exaltation. 


2.4. The Use of joel 3:1 in Titus 3:6 


Titus 3:6 falls into a larger unit that covers vv. 1-11.!°° The position 
of 3:6 functions within the motivational unit (vv. 3-7) as a didactic 
call for Cretan civic obedience to Roman authorities, and a general 
call to ethical responsibilities. This is confirmed by the portrayal of 
God's benefactions according to Hellenistic customs of kings and 


128 Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther vol. 1, 105-106. Thiselton, The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 78. 

129 Conzelmann, 7 Corinthians, 28. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 43. 

130 For structural analysis of Titus 3:1-11 see appendix. 
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gods.!?! Through structural analysis it is seen that the unit is intrinsi- 
cally tied to both 3:1-2 and 3:8-11 by means of urgent exhortations 
to catechetical instruction.!%? In the overall structure, Titus is urged 
to apply the practical use of the law didactically, and shun the non- 
practical controversial!?? ((ntY\cets/0779) use of the law, as well 
as factious persons (gnosticizing judaizers).!?* The author of PE, 
presumably Pauline in basis,!”° has intertextually inserted part of 


13! Raymond Collins, 7 & 2 Timothy and Titus: A Commentary (NTL; Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 361-362. Spicq, Saint Paul: Les Epitres Pasto- 
rales, vol. 2, 657-676. 

132 See also Spicq and Mounce for similar results. Ceslaus Spicq, Saint Paul: Les 
Epitres Pastorales (4% ed., 2 vols.; EBib 29; Paris: Gabalda, 1969), vol. 2, 645. William 
D. Mounce, Pastoral Epistles (WBC 46; Nashville: Nelson, 2000), 434 ff. 

133 Jerome D. Quinn, The Letter to Titus: A New Translation with Notes and Com- 
mentary and An Introduction to Titus, I and II Timothy (AB 35; New York: Doubleday, 
1990), 246. Spicq, Saint Paul: Les Epätres Pastorales, vol. 1, 101-104. Spicq says the 
following, “Précisément les Généalogistes des Pastorales sont judéo-chrétiens. Sur 
leurs lèvres, le terme yeveadoyta peut évoquer, plus encore qu'en Grèce et à 
Rome, les recherches d'ascendance et les midrashim haggadiques, mais il traduit 
surtout une conception traditionnelle-et l'on peut dire technique-de l'histoire reli- 
gieuse : l'enseignement d'un nomodidascale, c'est la Torah pieusement glosée. Si 
les Grecs s'attachent à la recherché du princepe et de la dérivation de tous les 
êtres, les Sémites ont le culte de la paternité et de la succession; ils conçoivent donc 
l'histoire comme le récit des engendrements (toledoth), qu'il s'agisse de cosmologie: 
« genése des cieux et de la terre » (Gen. II, 4) ou de la vie des hommes: « Ceci est 
le levre des generations (=de l'histoire) d'Adam. » ... Cette ambiance culturelle et 
ce goüt religieux aident beaucoup à comprendre en quoi consistait l'hétérodoxie 
du nouveau rabbinat chrétien, surtout si l'on évoque l'engouement que suscite chez 
nos contemporains les speculations sur « le sens de l'histoire » et les merveilleuses 
conclusions qu'on en peut tirer! Les rhéteurs et professeurs d'Ephése et de Créte, 
juifs convertis, sont des maitres en exégése et d'éminents dialecticians." Spicq, Saint 
Paul: Les Epitres Pastorales, vol. 1, 101-102, 103. A. Wright, The Literary Genre Midrash 
(Staten Island: Alba House, 1967), 40. 

134 E. E, Ellis, “Pastoral Letters,” in DPL, 662-663. 

15 Although Pauline authorship is presumed in this research, one can not help 
but see a Lukan stamp to Titus 3:6. This and other similar phraseology in PE has 
given rise to see a plurality of authorship within this corpus and may shed light on 
Luke as the secretary or compiler. See R. P. Martin, New Testament Foundations, 302- 
306. E. E. Ellis, *Pastoral Letters," in DPL, 658-666. See also I. Howard Marshall, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles (ICC, rev. ed.; Edinburgh: 
T & T Clark, 1999), 83-84. Collins, 7 G 2 Timothy and Titus, 3-5. Quinn, The 
Letter to Titus, 17-21. Joachim Jeremias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus; Der Brief 
an die Hebrüer (NTD 9; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 74. Mounce, 
Pastoral Epistles, xlvii-cxxix. С. W. Knight Ш, The Pastoral Epistles NIGTC, (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992), 48-51. J. N. D. Kelly, A Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
(Thornapple Commentaries; Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1963), 3-10. Spicq, 
Saint Paul: Les Epitres Pastorales, vol. 1, 31-46. 
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a sacramental (baptismal) Буп! (vv. 4-7), and reworked it into a 
temporally two-staged ethical motivation for correct behavior. The 
second part of this ethical motivation is a fragmentary baptismal 
hymn that has been formally cited with a Zitationsformel (Mtotés 6 
Aóyos v. 8a).!37 The formula functions to stamp vv. 4-7 as a salvific 
confession. This is immediately followed up through an insistent 
parenetic call for ‘Titus to teach good works and shun heresies and 
heretics. ‘Thus, the adaptation of the baptismal hymn, in the larger 
context, is utilized as a motivation for correct behavior in order 
that Cretan civil conduct might be beneficial to humanity (v. 8). 
However, within the formulaic hymn itself (vv. 4-7), the telic purpose 
of God’s saving activity is that those who have been declared just 
might become heirs of eternal life (v. 7). The seven vices that are 
catalogued are aptly concluded with two references to hatred (v. 3), 
which sharply contrast with the epiphany of God’s kindness and 
philanthropy towards mankind. The resignification of this hymn 
has become a didactic Bekenntnisformel that provides the stimulus for 
proper ethical behavior based on God's merciful Heilsplan. 

Most commentators have noted that Titus 3:6 is an allusion to 
Joel 3:1.!38 Tt is important to note however that the allusion is indi- 
rectly dependent upon Joel 3:1. The hymn itself is an appropriation 
of the language belonging to Act 2:33, which is dependent on Acts 
2:17=Joel 3:1. This hymn in turn has been appropriated and resigni- 
fied into a salvific confession. ‘Titus 3:6 shares a very close affinity 
with the theological concepts found in Acts 2:33. Note the following 
similarities between the texts: 

Titus 3:6 ov' é&£éxeev Eb’ Huds mAovotos ёй посо? XpLoTod 
TOD coTfjpos HOV, 


136 R, P. Martin, Carmen Christi: Philippians 2:5-11 In Recent Interpretation and the 
Setting of Early Christian Worship (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), 19. Jer- 
emias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, 74. Collins, 1 & 2 Timothy and Titus, 359-360. 
Quinn, The Letter to Titus, 210-212. 

137 See Joachim Jeremias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, 74. Ellis thinks that 
the formula refers to the citation of Joel 3:1. See E. E. Ellis. “Biblical Interpretaton 
in the New Testament Church,” in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading & Interpretation 
of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism & Early Christianity (edited by Jan Mulder; 
Peabody: Hendrickson, 2004), 695 

138 See Raymond Collins on Titus 3:6. He makes no mention of Joel 3:1 or 
Acts 2 in reference to the verb €€éxeev. However, he does mention that the verb 
occurs in two Pauline passages (Rom 3:15 and 5:5). Collins, 7 & 2 Timothy and 
Titus, 366. 
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Acts 2:33 TH Seël otv Tod Bco Ubwdels, THY тє érayyeMav 
Tod mveóparTos Tod Aylov Aaßov тара TOD TaTpds, EEEXEEV 
TOUTO б bpets" kal ВАётєтє kai dKoveETeE. 

These texts share a common Trinitarian theology. In both texts, the 
agent dispensing the Holy Spirit is Christ, whose authority is granted 
to him from God. Furthermore, they share a common basis in the 
concept of the salvific efficacy of baptism. !3° The prepositional phrase 
dia Aovtpod Tadtyyeveotas in Titus 3:5, stamps the soteriological 
context in terms of baptism through the words bath of regeneration. 
The term Aovrpóv signifies the bath or washing.'? In this sense it 
is to be directly tied to the concept of baptism.!*! 

Note the strong baptismal emphasis in Acts 2:38: Пётроѕ de mpós 
avtovs: HETAVONOATE, kai BATTLOANTW ékaoTos орду ETL TO 
óvópaTt поо? Xptotod cis Abeoıv TOV Anaprıav vpóv кої Айш}- 
eode тўи 8opeàv Tov aytou mveóparos. The concept of baptismal 
salvation in Acts is closely connected with repentance.!*? Since the 
appropriation of the hymn in Titus is fragmentary in nature, there 
is no way of recovering all the theological concepts involved in the 
hymn’s adaptation of Acts 2:33 ff Nevertheless, our text shows that 
salvation is not accomplished through works (v. 5a). It is important to 
note, however, Titus 3:6 represents the appropriation and resignifica- 
tion of Luke’s record of the Petrine speech on the Day of Pentecost. 
This in turn becomes a christological use of Joel 3, and shows a strong 
Lukan influence upon origin of the hymn. 

The resignification of Acts 2:33 is layered through the traditionizing 
process of adaptation. The allusion to Acts 2:33, in Titus 3:6, has 
been resignified with a unwersal application of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. This represents the major difference between the texts 
from their adaptation of a salvific baptismal hymn, and resignifica- 
tion into a Bekenntnisformel. The transformation of the fragmentary 
hymn can be seen in v. 3, which most likely is not part of the original 


139 See Spicq, Saint Paul: Les Epitres Pastorales, vol. 2, 655. Jeremias, Die Briefe an 
Timotheus und Titus, Contra Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 448. 

140 See LXX Song 4:2; 6:6; Sir 34:30 and Eph 5:26. Quinn, The Letter to Titus, 
194. Collins, 7 & 2 Timothy and Titus, 364. Martin Dibelius and Heinrich Greeven, 
The Pastoral Epistles (Hermeneia; trans. by Philip Buttolph and Adela Yarbro; Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1972), 148. 

141 Contra Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 448. 

142 Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles, vol. 1, 154. 
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hymn. The use of the terms "Нрє//ђрєї$ in vv. 3-7 show that the 
hymn is adapted to further resignification in this passage. It serves 
as a means of motivation for obedience to civic life and authorities. 
This is based on the benevolence and philanthropy of the owt1p 
God, by means of regeneration and renewal. This would mean that 
only the second half of the two-staged motivational statement repre- 
sents a salvific baptismal confession formula. Thus, the tradition 1s 
shown to have been recycled and resignified many times, to function 
for the needs of the community. ‘Through the layers of tradition in 
Titus 3:6, the use of the outpouring of Yahweh’s spirit (stemming 
from Joel) has been encapsulated in a didactic motivational exhor- 
tation. God’s salvific benefactions, intertextually reminiscent to the 
Cretans of Hellenistic gods, urge them to do good works and have 
respect for Roman rule and authority. The outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, through the process of salvation modeled on the Pentecost 
event, enables the Cretan believers to become benefactors to their 
own society (v. 8b). 

The other difference between the texts 1s the subject of the verb 
ékxeo. In Acts, Christ is the subject of the verb, but in Titus, God 
1s the subject. However, the agency is through Christ. Thus, the dif- 
ference between the two texts in this respect 1s minimalized. 

The last item in Titus 3:6 to be covered is the addition of the 
adverb richly (mXovotos). The bestowal of the Spirit through Christ is 
abundant and without lack. This addition apparently stems from the 
hymn itself. It has been appropriated to show God's benefactions for 
the author, and his audience, so that they can demonstrate Christian 
civility through the kindness shown by their сотўр God. 


2.5. The Use of Joel 3:1 in Acts 10:45 


This outpouring of the Holy Spirit represents the first divine authori- 
zation of the universalization of the gospel message in Acts, with an 
apostolic confirmation. The applicability of salvation for the uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles comes through the bestowal of the Holy Spirit, 
with the concomitant ability to speak in tongues. This acts as a sign 
for Peter that God is granting salvation to the Gentiles. In this pas- 
sage, as well as in Acts 2, the gift of tongues becomes an evidentiary 
confirmation of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. l'ongues, in this 
passage, does not seem to be an example of xenologia because there 1s 
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no explicit reference to them speaking in a human dialect as in Acts 
2. Note the wording of Acts 2: 11b (akotopev AaAoóvrov avTOv 
Tals "peTépais yAóocats TA peyaAeta Tod 0€00) compared to 
Acts 10:46 (kovov yàp avTOv AaXoóvTov yAóccats kal peya- 
Avvövrtov TOV Өєби.). The similarity is in the miracle of hearing 
the great deeds of God. Acts 2 1s a miracle of speaking in another 
human language.!? Peter's recorded testimony, likens Acts 10 to his 
own experience on the Day of Pentecost (10:47b otrives TO TVeüna 
TO dyıov éAafov ws kai pets). The assumptions of Fitzmyer, 
Longenecker, and Witherington are that Peter heard them speaking 
in ecstatic tongues.!** However one interprets Acts 10, in terms of 
glossalalia, the allusion to Joel 3:1 remains common to both. 

The allusion to Joel in this passage is similar to Titus 3:6 in that 
the connection to Joel is mediated through Acts 2:17 and 33. The 
major difference between Acts 2 and 10 lies in the function of the 
Spirit’s outpouring. In Acts 2, the gift of the Spirit is the kerygmatic 
inauguration of the eschatological pneumatic Zwischenzeit through 
faith in. Christ. It functions as the fulfillment of the promise of the 
Father (Acts 2:33), as foretold by Christ in Acts 1:4. The gift of the 
Spirit in Acts 10, however, operates in an opposite direction. First, 
it functions as a sign for the Jewish believers that the Gentiles can be 
saved and given the gift of the Holy Spirit. Secondly, it is a sign to 
the Gentiles of their acceptance into the new community of God. 
It becomes the divine apologia for the Gentile mission. Thus, in Acts 
10, the pneumatic use of Joel 3:1 via Acts 2:17 is resignified for the 
universalization of the gospel and the gift of the Holy Spirit. Acts 
10 functions didactically to instruct Peter concerning the universal- 
ization of the gospel message. This reverses the original intention 
of Joel 3:1 and shows that this passage cannot be fulfilled until the 
times of the Gentiles are complete. 


143 These are exactly the sentiments of Barrett. See Barrett, The Acts of the 


Apostles, vol. 1, 124. 

144 Fitzmyer, Acts of the Apostles, 234. Richard N. Longenecker, The Acts of the 
Apostles (ЕВС 9; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1981), 394. See also Witherington, 
Acts of the Apostles, 132. 
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2.6. The Use of Joel 3:556 (LXX) in Acts 16:10 


Van de Sandt has demonstrated the likelihood of Luke’s use of Joel 
3:5by-8 (LXX) in Acts 16:10.!? Note the following intertextual 
connections between the texts: 

Acts 16:10 ds бё TO papa eldev, є0005 ECnTroapev EEE ELV 
eis Makedoviav ovußıßalovres STL mpookékAnrat nuás ó Heös 
evayyeA(oao0at avTtots. 

Joel 3:5by-6 kai ebayyertCopevot ods kóptos mrpookékAnrat/and 
the messengers of good news, whom the Lord has called. These texts 
share four similarities: 1) Both texts share the verbal root “to call” 
or “to summon" (rpookaAéopat); 2) Both share a second verbal root 
“to preach the good news” (eVayyeAt(o); 3) These texts share the 
thematic parallel of evangelists whom God calls for a mission. Note 
that when Joel 3:5b8 is reproduced in Acts 2:39 that Luke includes 
© 0eós as part of the reading: ócovs àv mpookaAéonrat küptos 
6 0cós Gv. The use of Beds is in agreement with Acts 2:39 and 
16:10, which lends more support intratextually that the verses are 
connected; and 4) Both texts are closely associated with the pneu- 
matic gift of “vision.” The latter, has special emphasis here, since 
Joel 3 has been reproduced in toto in Acts 2. 

In this first “We Section” in the Alexandrian text, according to 
tradition, Luke is presumably the author.!*® Joel’s text in Acts plays 
a vital role in the pneumatic function of missions. This is part of the 
purpose for Joel’s use in Acts 2 as well as here. Van de Sandt notes 
the following part that Joel plays: 


The contents of the wording of Joel is put into practice. In this crucial 
phase in Acts, where he depicts the transition of Paul's missionary work 
to Greece and farther, Luke makes Joel 3:5d play an important part. 
What is remarkable, however, is that ebayyeAM (caca. is expressly 
connected with the mission to the Gentiles whereas in Joel it dealt 
with the good news for Israel.!? 


Through a midrashic complex, in Acts 2:39, it has been shown 
that Luke reproduces Joel 3:5by-6 along with Isa 57:19, in order 
to expand the mission beyond Jerusalem to include the evangeliza- 


145 Van de Sandt, “The Fate of the Gentiles in Joel and Acts 2,” 59-60. 

H6 For other views see Barrett, Acts 15-28, 773. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 
490. 

147 Van de Sandt, “The Fate of the Gentiles in Joel and Acts 2,” 59-60. 
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tion of the Jewish people scattered throughout the diaspora. In Act 
16:10, however, the Joel passage functions universally. The mission 
now includes Gentiles, as Luke’s programmatic introduction details. 
However, one should not think that Acts 2 is meant to be under- 
stood universally,'*® since Luke has mentioned the mission to the 
Gentiles in 1:4-8, or that Luke includes the allusion to Isa 57:19 (as 
resignified by Paul in Eph 2:17) in 2:39. One must consider that Acts 
2 deals with Peter and the theological presuppositions that hinder 
him from understanding the gospel’s universal application (Acts 1:6, 
Acts 10). By the time of Acts 16:10, however, Paul is completely 
committed to the Gentile mission according to his heavenly vision 


(Acts 22:21). 


2.7. Conclusion to the Use of Joel in Rom 10:13, 1 Cor 1:2 ff, Tit 3:16 
& Acts 10:45 and 16:10 


This chapter has covered the universalistic application of Joel’s 
Nachleben in the NT. In so doing its function toward resignification 
is all the more confirmed. This is especially to be noted, since Joel 
is a highly particularistic prophetic book within the OT canon. Paul 
has appropriated the Bekenntnisformel that lies at the heart of OT 
worship and has applied it to Christ in Rom 10:13 (emıkaXetodau 
TO буора Kuptov/OWa XP mm). This chapter has noted Paul's 
high christology in this OT formula, as well as transforming the locus 
of worship and sacrificial cultic activity. The NT has universalized 
the place of worship so that it is no longer tied to just one mountain 
in Jerusalem (Joel 3:5). The name of the Lord is to be called upon 
in every place (both theirs and ours—1 Cor 1:2). Sacrifice and altar 
building are no longer required, but faith-righteousness confessing 
Jesus is к0ріоѕ (Rom 10:6, 9, 13). 

This chapter has also seen the transformation that has taken place 
within Christianity to apply a personality to Yahweh’s Spirit. ‘The 
Holy Spirit now appears, according to the promise of the Father, to 
be granted to both Jew and Gentile (Acts 10). The Spirit is the moti- 
vating power behind the pneumatic evangelization of the Gentiles, 


148 Fitzmyer, Acts, 250-253, 267. 
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as seen in both Acts 10 and 16:10. The use of Joel in both of these 
passages also displays a didactic function. To Peter, the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit instructs him to remember the Dominical words 
(11:16-17) that God has accepted the Gentiles. ‘They are not to be 
considered unclean (10:15). To Paul, the vision enables the apos- 
tlic team to to determine that God has called them to evangelize 
Europe. 

All these points above underscore the regnant function that appro- 
priation and resignification play in the midrashic use of scripture in 
Second Temple Judaism and early Christianity. Texts that have 
served the community of God in the past, are those that are recalled 
into service and, are, therefore, granted a posthumous authority 


beyond their original design, because their function still serves the 
glory of God.!? 


H9 See Bakhtin, Speech Genres & Other Late Essays, 4. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL AND APOCALYPTIC USE 
OF JOEL 


3.1. Introduction to the Use of Joel in NT Eschatological © Apocalyptic 
Texts 


In this last chapter the focus of our attention turns to the eschatological 
and apocalyptic function of Joel in the NT. Aspects of this have been 
observed in Acts 2:17, 19, and 20. However, the midrashic function 
of Joel 3 and Isa 2:2 in Acts 2:17 introduces the beginning of the 
eschatological Zwischenzeit, which Luke exploits to emphasize the delay 
of the parousia. The texts that are covered in this chapter focus mainly 
on Joel’s apocalyptic use. The nature of scripture’s appropriation 
and resignification continue to demonstrate that Joel’s Nachleben is 
reinvigorated with new meanings and new significance. ! 


3.2. The Use of joel in Mark 4:29: A Parabolic Teaching of a Seed’s 
Growth and the Kingdom of God 


This parable of the Kingdom of God is found only in Mark.” Mat- 
thew 13:25 contains shared imagery with Mark 4:27, but its resig- 
nification goes in an opposite direction (13:25 ev 66 TG Kadeüdeıv 
Tovs dvOpómovs NAdev adTod 6 éx0pós Kal énéometpev Cucávia 
дуа pécov то? oírov kai dmfA0ev).? The Markan text shows a 
clear eschatological allusion to Joel (4:13a €€attootethate öperava 
бт. парёстткє/ Tpóynros).* The parable displays an inaugurated 


! See Bakhtin, Speech Genres & Other Late Essays, 4. 

? See Robert A. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26 (WBC 34A; Dallas: Word Books, 1989), 
238. 

3 Arland J. Hultgren, The Parables of Jesus: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 2000), 294-295. 

+ Joel Marcus, Mark 1-8: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 27; 
New York: Doubleday, 2000), 322-323. Joachim Jeremias, Rediscovering the Parables 
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eschatology of the Kingdom of God through the similitude of a 
seed’s growth.” However, the resignified text no longer speaks of a 
grape harvest but a grain harvest, which depicts the growth of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The harvest pictured in Joel is that of the 
wicked on the Day of Yahweh, while the Markan parable speaks of 
the harvest time for the manifestation of the Kingdom of God.® The 
allusion obviously is intended to equate the growth of the Kingdom 
of God to coincide with the Day of Yahweh, as mentioned in Joel. 
The resignification of the Joeline passage in Jesus’ parable involves 
the positive aspect of the Day of Yahweh that pertains to His rule 
in Zion (Joel 4:17, 18, 21) instead of the destruction of the enemies 
of Israel. The allusion causes one to see that the Kingdom of God 
occurs simultaneously with the destruction of Israel’s enemies on 
the Day of Yahweh. The harvest imagery functions as a resignifica- 
tion of Joel 4:13 to view the positive aspect of the Day of Yahweh 
through his rule in Zion (Joel 4:21). The main idea in Joel and the 
parable are strikingly similar, both teach that the eschatological 
rule of God is brought about by His design, and not by any human 
activity. Israel will not be freed from her bondage until Yahweh 
enters into judgment with the nations. Then the mountains will 
flow with new wine, and hills with milk (Joel 4:18). Thus, France 
is partially incorrect in stating that this Dominical allusion to Joel 
is not an example of “echoing scriptural terminology without any 
intention to evoke the context from which it is drawn.”’ Rather, the 
evocation of Joel’s takes the macro context into view—the salvation 
of the people of God on the Day of the Lord. It is for those who 
have ears to hear. Note the parallel texts of Mark 4:29 and Joel 4:13 
and the LXX: 

Joel 4:13 €€atootethkate 8pérava бт TAPEOTNKEV TPÜYNTOS 
eiomopeóec0e татєїтє бїбтї mÄNPNS ў Anvös omepekxetrat TA 
vToAQnvia OTL TETANBUVTAL TA кака AVTODV. 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966), 120. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26, 242. Robert 
Stein, “The Genre of the Parables,” in The Challenge of Jesus’ Parables (ed. Richard 
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Mark 4:29 dtootéddket TO SpétTavov, ÖTL TapéoTHKEV ó 
depıLonös. 

Not only does Mark exchange the grape harvest for a grain har- 
vest, but he also makes some alterations to the verb. First, he deletes 
the prefix from the LXX verb €EatooTé\Aw to árooTéAXo. Then 
he changes it from a plural imperative ёЁатостє(Латє to a present 
active 3'% person singular form dmooTe\Xeı.® The changes coincide 
with its resignification. The Markan use emphasizes God's singular 
role in bringing about his rule and dominion. In Joel, Yahweh's 
heavenly warriors are commissioned to destroy the nations gath- 
ered against Jerusalem. The thrust of the sickle in Mark refers to 
God's decision to reveal the manifestation of the kingdom when 
he determines the conditions are ripe. ‘The Markan substitution of 
depronös for rTpÜynTos points to the positive use of Joel’s harvest 
imagery, suggesting the coming rule of God, rather than the rule of 
the nations over Jerusalem.? 

The intertextual allusion to Joel implies an eschatological 
interpretation.!° There is no other reason for its use in the pas- 
sage since it reverses Joel’s harvest of judgment. The purpose for 
the allusion is to evoke the kingdom’s full manifestation, which will 
coincide with the Day of Yahweh.!! The connection between the 
texts concerns the rule of man terminated by God in Joel, and the 
growth of the kingdom initiated with the coming of Christ and its 
fruitition with his return. ? 

Another major resignification of the Markan tradition 1s to uni- 
versalize the rule of Yahweh salvifically. In Mark, the parable of 
the growth of the seed is connected to the following parable of the 
mustard seed. Together they develop the universal teaching of the 
growth of the kingdom of God. In Mark 4:32 it states the follow- 
ing: каї órav отарӯ, avaßalveı kai y(verat petCov TAVTWV TÜV 
Aaxávov Kal moie? kAá8ous peyáAous, VOTE 60vao0at UTO тўи 
oKLav avTov TA TeTeivà TOD OVpavod karaoknvoOv. This verse is 


8 Guelich, Mark 1-8:26, 240, 244. Contra J. D. Crossan, “The Seed Parables of 
Jesus.” JBL 92 (1973):253. 

9 Contra Robert H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 222. 

10 Jeremias, Rediscovering the Parables,120. 

П Contra К. T. France, The Gospel of Mark: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 214-215. 

1? For this latter idea see Marcus, Mark 1-8, 329. 
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a midrashic complex of OT references (Dan 4:9, 18 and Ezek 17:23) 
which globalizes the sphere of the Kingdom of God to all nations. 
Although each seed parable has its own pedagogical contribution to 
discerning the growth of the kingdom, they also are meant to present 
a didactic kingdom theme. Thus, the universal application of the 
sphere of the kingdom is clearly developed in vv. 30-32.? 


3.3. The Use of Joel in Matthew 24:29 and Mark 13:24 


Matthew 1s closely following the Markan text at this point. They 
are nearly the same, except for Matthew's own contributions. The 
appropriation of Joel in both accounts contains two lexical agreements, 
which are bound together through their common thematic link to 
the Day of Yahweh with Jerusalem. One should note that this is a 
topic foreign to Isa 13. The thrust of the double tradition material 
is their christological resignification of the Day of Yahweh. The 
main use of the OT allusions is to substitute Christ for Yahweh. 
The midrashic complex displayed in Mark and Matthew stem from 
the books of Isaiah and Joel. 

The bulk of the OT imagery comes from Isa 13 and 34, and is 
supplemented by Joel’s thematic use of the Day of Yahweh motif in 
chs 2-4. The use of Joel in both Mark and Matthew can be observed 
in their use of the term deyyos, and for the cosmic quake in Joel 
2:10 (каї oevo8joerat ó obpavös). The Markan source document is 
obviously surveying OT passages that unite the Day of Yahweh motif, 
associated with the theophanic disturbances of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to meld them together with the coming of the Son of Man. 
The prophetic sources of Isaiah and Joel are the most natural places 
for the gospel writers to look for these astrological motifs. Thus, it 
can be surmised that these authors want to highlight the dissolution 
of the sun, moon and stars. They appropriate the line from Joel (kai 
ol do Tépes Stoovow deyyos avTOv) but reassign the term фёууоѕ 
to the moon. The importance of the Joeline appropriation does not 
so much reside in its resignification value, than that it provides the 
proper semantic field from which to mine eschatological terminology 


13 Morna Hooker, *Mark's Parables of the Kingdom (Mark 4:1-34),” in The 
Challenge of Jesus’ Parables, 97. 
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for the Day of the Lord motif. The Markan account gravitates to 
Isa 34:4 for the language of the star's falling (каї mavra rà йотра 
Teoetrat 05 púa EE djuréAou Kal OS minteri ф\а ато ovkfis), 
in order to connect the sign of the Son of Man’s appearance with 
the parable of the fig tree.!* So the lesson of the fig tree is evoked 
in this eschatological teaching. 

The cosmic shaking of the heavens shows more familiarity with 
Joel 2:10 than any other passage. Hagner has followed Gundry in 
making the link between Matthew’s text (at Svvdpets TÜV ovpavav) 
and Isaiah through the phrase (828773) in Isa 34:4. The text in 
Isaiah reads as follows: 

ng кох-ор ipon 4 
7i» DORIS) OWT WE? 173» 
‘TNH D?215! eim Пр 0235 

The intertextual connection that binds the triple tradition material 
in Mark 13:25 (kai at öuvdneıs at Ev Tots obpavots caXevOrjcov- 
Tat.), Matt 24:29 (kai at Suvaneıs TGV ovpavadv caXevOricovrat), 
and Luke 21:25 (at yap dSuvdpets TOV oùpavôv caAXevOricovrat) 
stems from the shaking of the heavens mentioned in Joel 2:10af (kat 
oetobrjoeTat ó ovpavds). This is the most logical connection with 
the language of Joel in the LXX to the Synoptic gospels. 

The Markan portrayal of the passage in 13:24a shows an aware- 
ness of Joel’s Zwischenzeit through his eschatological time notation 
(Алла Ev Exetvats rats т\нёраї< peTa тўи 0Xipiv Exetvyv). This 
differs from the Matthean account, which he has consciously altered 
(EvOéws Sè perà Thy ӨХ TOV Nuepav éke(vov).? Matthew 
does not share the Joeline and Markan Zwischenzeit. Joel perceives 
a pneumatic outpouring (3:1) that is dispensed in connection with 
cosmic disturbances before the Day of Yahweh (3:4 6 uos pera- 
oTpadyjoetat eis okóros kal ў oeANvn eis ара mplv éA0etv 
т\ңёраъ Kuplov Thy peyddnv каї emidavij). The Markan account 
may be using the language found in Joel 4:1: &iórt 1800 Eya Ev Tats 
"uépats éke(vats каї Ev TO katpà Exelvw ота» ётіострефо THY 
atxparwotav "Iovóa kai 'IepovcaAnp. In those days the Gentiles 


14 Robert Н. Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew's Gospel: With 
Special Reference to the Messianic Hope (N'TSup 18; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1975), 52. 
E. C. S. Gibson, “Our Lord's Use of the OT,” in The Expositor 1, Second edition 
(1881): 84. Hagner, Matthew 14-28, 713. 

15 Hagner, Matthew 14-28, 711-712. 
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will capture Judea and Jerusalem and the abomination of desolation 
will take place.!? Thus, Mark may prove to bring in a lexical agree- 
ment, which is connected with the theme of Jerusalem’s destruction 
by the Gentiles that is clearly laid out in Joel 4:1-2 and 4:9-17. It 
is after this time that Mark says the cosmological disturbance of 
Christ's theophanic appearance will take place.!’ This is the major 
thrust of the eschatological teaching in both Mark 13:1-23 and Matt 
24:1-28. Gundry is correct in saying that Mark 13:19 and Matt 24:21 
are dependent primarily on Dan 12:1, but also on Joel 2:2.!? Both 
texts provide a background that is thematically congruent with the 
tribulation in Judea. 

Gundry has suggested that Matthew’s ат” dpxfjs kóopov (24:21) 
may be an idiomatic expression of Joels 509107710 (Joel 2:2).!° If 
this be the case, then Matthew has appropriated the expression 
from Mark (13:19). The Day of the Lord motif in Joel 2:1-11 is 
depicted as an Alarmbefehl with an enemy sketch. Joel sees an immense 
army invading Judea, the likes of which have never occurred before 
(90-7р ne? ow? PINS] OWA mim Ко пй muy) 22 OV 
1717) 053). Joel’s incomparability statement of the enemy sketch is 
readily adaptable to the eschatological context in both Mark and 
Matthew, since Jerusalem is in view in all three texts. Therefore, the 
midrashic complex, created by the integration of Dan 12:1 and Joel 
2:2, provides the necessary background from which to develop the 
invasion of Judea, together with a transition to the resurrection in 
Matt 24:21. The latter idea is found in Dan 12:2, which is placed 
immediately after the appearance of the Son of Man in Matt 24:31 
and Mark 13:27. The resignification of Joel is now oriented toward 
the apocalyptic Day of Christ. Joel 2 represents a historical threat 
of a Day of Yahweh against Jerusalem. Thus, the gospel writers 
appropriate this thematic link and rework it along with Dan 12:1, 
to foretell of the incomparability of the tribulation just prior to the 
second advent of Christ. 


16 Craig A. Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20, WBC, (Nashville: Nelson, 2001), 319-320. 
France, The Gospel of Mark, 532. 

Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20, 327. 

18 Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 50. Hagner, Mat- 
thew 14-28, 702. 

19 Gundry, The Use of the Old Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 50. 
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3.4. The Use of Joel in Reo 6: 12-17: The Sixth Seal 


The breaking of the sixth seal describes the twin theophanic appear- 
ances of Yahweh and Christ on the Day of the Lord. Yahweh appears 
as the Judge seated upon a throne, and Christ appears as the Lamb. 
They both appear to execute their wrath upon the unrepentant world. 
The sixth seal details two topics organized around an enumeration 
of the number seven.?? These are the seven cosmic disturbances at 
the theophanic approach on the Day of the Lord, and the report 
of seven societal groups who hide themselves from the epiphany of 
the Judge and Lamb. 

The sixth seal represents the end of earthly history with the classic 
notion of the Day of the Lord. The author shows a great familiarity 
with those passages of the OT that describe this event. The book 
of Isaiah provides the dominant lexical agreements upon which the 
Seer is highly dependent.?! He discretely draws his language from 
a number of OT books as he lays out his programmatic sixth seal, 
concerning the Day of the Lord and the Lamb. The language of vv. 
12-17 is heavily dependent on the following OT texts dealing with 
the Day of Yahweh motif: Isa 2:10,19,21; 34:4; Joel 2:10,11, 3:4; 
4:16; Ezek 38:19; and Zeph 1:14.?? 

The literary dependency in Rev 6:12-17 begins abruptly in v. 12 
with a midrashic complex of various sources of the Day of Yahweh 
motif, all woven together to show its comprehensive fulfillment. 
The use of Joel is mainly centered on the darkening of the sun and 
moon with an additional complement of the sun’s shadowing from 
Isa 50:3. 

John's first allusion in v. 12, comes from Ezek 38:19, which men- 
tions a great earthquake: kai 6 CfjAós ноу Ev торі Tis Opyfis pov 
€AáAnoca el итү, Ev TH nuépa Ekelvn éovat oetopós péyas El 
ys lopan\. The appropriation of Ezekiel’s great earthquake is 
resignified with cosmic dimensions. The thrust of the passage 1s found 
in the epiphany of the Judge and Lamb, and their wrath upon the 
organized society of those who have shed the blood of the martyrs 


20 See the structural analyses in the appendix. 

?! Jan Fekkes, Zsaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation: Visionary Antecedents 
and Their Development (JSN T Sup Series 93; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), 158. С. W. 
Beale, The Book of Revelation, (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 396. 

?? S. E. Porter, “Revelation, Book of,” in: DLNT 1030. 
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(6:9-11). It should be noted that Joel, too, has a reference to a cos- 
mic quake in 2:10 (трд тросфтоо avTGv cvyxv0rjcerat ў уў каї 
ceuo8roerat ó obpavós). The lexical agreement in Rev 6:12 is tied 
to Ezek 38:19 rather than to Joel. A strong case can be made that 
John 1s alluding to Ezek 38, because the lexical agreement between 
them is quite strong. It falls into the genre of proto-apocalyptic lit- 
erature, and within the scope of the Day of Yahweh traditions. His 
resignification of the earthquake 1s universalized without making 
it geocentric to Israel? John's use of the OT is primarily through 
the technique of appropriation and resignification. The purpose 
for its use 1s to include the allusion to the greater context of Gog's 
destruction in the Day of the Lord. The allusion readily brings to 
mind the eschatological context of Gog's destruction, by the inclu- 
sion of this text with reference to its earthquake. Ezekiel 38-39 is 
compatible with the Day of the Lord motf. This seems to be one 
controlling reason for appropriating its language of the earthquake. 
John's vision 1s more global in its perspective. This privilege should 
not limit the scope of his source materials, which do not share the 
same horizon. 

John’s allusions to the darkening of the sun and moon (Rev 6:12c- 
d) are appropriations from the book of Joel. The darkening of the 
heavenly bodies is specifically related to the OT theophany motif, 
as it is associated with the Day of the Lord tradition. Note John’s 
use of Joel 3:4 (Aros peTaoTpadroETat eis okóros каї п oeAnvn 
cis аїра mpiv éA0etv fjuépav Kuplov тўи peyáànv kai émtóavf) 
in Rev 6:12. John's resignification of the darkening of the heavens 
in Isa 50:3 to the darkening of the sun 1s his unique contribution to 
the Theophanieschilderung on the Day of Yahweh. The allusion to Isa 
50:3, with its application to the sack-clothing of the sun, represents a 
conscious attempt to bring it into alignment literarily with the darken- 
ing of the moon by blood. In so doing he has made another complex 
allusion to Isa 50:3 (каї Evdtow TOV olpavöv OKÖTOS kai Өтсө ös 
саккои TO mepiBóAatov avTod) in order to apply the darkening of 
the heavens with sackcloth so that now it is placed upon the sun.?* 
In this midrashic complex, he captures more fully the deathly portent 


?3 See Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy: Studies on the Book of Revelation (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark LTD, 1993), 199 ff. 

2+ Beale, Revelation, 397. To a much lesser degree of certainty see Jan Fekkes, 
Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 159. 
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of the Day of the Lord. The sign of the sun, clothed with sackcloth, 
has significance for those who inhabit the earth that their mourning 
has fully come.?? John has simply added to the Joeline Motivkomplex 
to include the role of mourning. The cosmic omen, then, is a sign of 
imminent judgment that points to rites of mourning associated with 
the wearing of sackcloth. When this is combined with the Jocline 
allusion of the moon being turned to blood, the prominent idea is 
the cosmic denoument involving death and mourning. The context 
of Isa 50:3 1s not connected with the Day of Yahweh motif. This 
should not exclude it from being part of John’s source material.?® 
Actually, the context of Isa 49:22-50:3 works well as an appropria- 
tion, since it speaks of Yahweh rescuing the captive of the mighty, 
and the restoration of Israel from its oppressors.?/ If Yahweh has 
the power to separate night from day (Isa 50:3), by clothing the 
heavens with sackcloth, has he not, then, the power to deliver his 
people from their oppressors? This allusion to Isa 50:3 make sense 
in its resignification of the Day of Yahweh motif. 

The book of Joel provides a major plot for Yahweh’s theophanic 
judgment on the apocalyptic Day of Yahweh. This motif is most 
clearly laid out in the OT in Joel 4:2 and 12. Note the parallels that 
describe Yahweh’s role as judge in the DOL. The focus of the sixth 
seal, in its literary context, involves the judgment motif of Yahweh 
and the fear of the organized world at His epiphanic wrath, for the 
way that they have mistreated his saints (6:10).28 This follows Joel 
4 exactly. The motif of Yahweh as judge in the sixth seal is most 
clearly seen in the prepositional clause дато тросотоу Tod kaðnpévov 
ётї Tov 0póvov. The mention of the One seated upon the throne 
points to the motif in Joel 4:2, and especially in 4:12, where Yahweh, 
himself, sits to judge all nations at the Day of the Lord. 

It 1s important to note that the regnant influence of the OT in 


25 See also Osborne, Revelation (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 
292: 

А Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 159. 

27 See John D. W. Watts, Isaiah 34-66 (WBC 25; Waco: Word Books, 1987), 
190-193. 

28 G, В. Caird, A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John the Divine (HNTC; New 
York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1966), 88-90. Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 
55. D. J. Harrington, Revelation (SP 16; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1993), 97. 
Osborne, Revelation, 290-291. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of 
Revelation, 165. 
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this passage stems from the book of Isaiah, as Fekkes has shown.?? 
However, there is a significant lacuna from Isa 2:10 and 19 in its 
appropriation in Rev 6:15b-16, after the prepositional phrase ато 
Tpoowtov. These parallels show how closely John is following Isa 2:10 
and 19 as he melds it into his Day of the Lord motif. It is imperative 
to note the manner in which John substitutes the theme of the Judge 
and the Lamb’s wrath (476 просбтоо Tod кабпреуоо émi тоф 
0póvov kai ато ts друйѕ Tod dpviov) for Isaiah's theme of fear 
and might (476 тросотоо Tod bößov Kuplov каї ато ts 6óEns 
Tfjs toxtos аотой órav Avaorij Spatoat тўи yv). This shows 
that the topic of judgment 1s closely related to the regnal authority 
associated with the throne. It is this shift that shows the influence of 
Joel 4,°° especially when taking into account the contextual setting 
of Rev 6:10 as retribution for the mistreatment of the saints. This 
is not an aspect of Isa 2, but it 1s integral to the Day of the Lord 
motif in Joel 4 and Isa 2:17. Fekkes is correct in noting that earlier 
Christian tradition (2 Thes 1:9b ато tpoowtov TOD Kuplov kal ато 
Ths 6ó€£ns Tis Loxoos айто?,) is the reason for the circumlocution, 
so as not to confuse the roles of God and Christ?! 

One of the most conspicuous aspects of Joe's DOL is its accent 
on Yahweh's judgment. Nowhere in the OT descriptions of this 
motif is God's role as judge more apparent than in the book of 
Joel. For instance, the Valley of Jehoshaphat in Joel 4:2 and 12 
050177 PAY is a phrase coined by Joel, not to emphasize any certain 
topos named after the Judean king, but more in line with the theologi- 
cal onomatopoeia for Yahweh’s role as judge in the Day of war. Allen 
has well stated that the place name is “... intended as a theological 
symbol rather than a topographical identification..."?? Since there 
is no Valley of Jehoshaphat, its real signification lies in the meaning of 
the name itself: Yahweh has judged. Since the author of Revelation is 
well versed in OT apocalyptic texts dealing with the theme of the 
Day of Yahweh, he readily picks up Joel’s emphasis on Yahweh as 
judge and incorporates this motif into the sixth seal. 


?9 Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 161 ff. 

30 Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 163. 

31 Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 162-163. John's 
circumlocution is a favorite saying in the book intratextually (4:9, 10; 5:13; 6:16, 
7:10, 15; 19:4; 21:5). 

32 Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 109. 
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A word should also be said in regard to the Septuagint’s rending 
of Joel’s niphal participle 72. The Septuagint translators used the 
word emıdavrjs, which presupposes the Vorlage’s reading of X? from 
the root ПЭ (to see) instead of from the verbal root 87 (to fear). This 
new reading shifts the focus onto the day’s epiphanic and apocalyptic 
character.?* This change lies behind much of the New Testament’s 
epiphanic emphases, and it is appropriate to see that its influence is 
also manifest here in the sixth seal (see also Rev 1:7). 

John's use of Joel in Rev 6:12, 16 and 17 is not based solely on 
Joel’s text alone, but it is most likely mediated through a pseudepi- 
graphic work. The added figure of the Lamb and the presentation of 
Yahweh as judge is a NT development of the Day of the Lord motif, 
which is a modification of T. Mos. 10:2. The Testament of Moses 
has two personages (Yahweh and priestly a figure) who appear in 
the DOL motif. This seems to lie behind John's two figures, Yahweh 
who sits on the throne and the Lamb. Malachi is the first to develop 
a second figure that appears on the Day of Yahweh. The Testament 
of Moses and Rev 6:17 develop and build upon Malachi's messenger 
figure. The gospels develop the messenger figure into the role of John 
the Baptist, while only Revelation and the Testament of Moses use 
the figure in the apocalyptic Day of the Lord motif.’ 

The allusion to the moon turning to blood only occurs in Joel 
3:4, T. Mos. 10:5, Acts 2:20 and here. The latter two passages are 
dependent on Joel 3:4. Charles has noted that the Testament of 
Moses is dependent on Joel for its language, while Aune is some- 
what skeptical of this conclusion.?? The Testament of Moses 10:5 
has many parallels to Rev 6:12-17, and it is the only other writing 


33 According to Allen's dating of Joel, the reading is original with Joel and 
not Malachi. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. and Micah 24-25, 131. See 
also Myers, “Some Considerations Bearing on the Date of Joel.” ZAW 74 (1962): 
177-195. 

34 See Tov, “Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings,” in: Melbourne Symposium on 
Septuagint Lexicography (T. Muraoka ed., Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 83-125, see 
especially 110-118. 

35 See also Rev 22:16 where there is yet another midrashic allusion to Christ's 
angel. 

96 К. Н. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices also the Greek Text and English Translation (vol. 1, 
ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1920), 180. See also J. M. Ford, Revelation: Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary (AB 38; Garden City: Doubleday, 1975), 111-112. D. E. 
Aune, Revelation 6-16 (WBC 52B; Nashville: Nelson, 1998), 413. 
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that alludes to the whole moon being turned to blood. 


10:1 Then his kingdom will appear throughout his whole creation. 
Then the devil will have an end. Yea, sorrow will be led away with 
him. 2 Then will be filled the hands of the messenger, who is in the 
highest place appointed. Yea, he will at once avenge them of their 
enemies. 3 For the Heavenly One will arise from his kingly throne. 
Yea, he will go forth form his holy habitation with indignation and 
wrath on behalf of his sons. 4 And the earth will tremble, even to its 
ends shall it be shaken. And the high mountains will be made low. 
Yea, they will be shaken, as enclosed valleys will they fall. 5 The sun 
will not give light. And in darkness the horns of the moon will flee. 
Yea, they will be broken in pieces. It will be turned wholly into blood. 
Yea, even the circle of the stars will be thrown into disarray.?? 


From this quotation it is reasonable to assume John’s dependence 
the on Testament of Moses for his use of Joel 3:4. This is most 
strikingly seen through his use of the term “whole” which is taken 
from T. Mos. 10:5. John’s Abhängigkeit is further advanced by noting 
several additional motifs: 1) Yahweh’s throne is mentioned in 10:3, 
which is also paralleled in Rev 6:17; 2) The phrase “with ... wrath 
on behalf of his sons” is contextually in agreement with Rev 6:17 
and 6:11; 3) The mention of the devil’s end is taken up later in 
Rev 20:1-3, which is John’s sequel to this judgment; and 4) The 
inclusion of a second figure, a priestly messenger, who along with 
Yahweh avenges his servants, correlates quite well with the priestly 
sacrificial figure of the Lamb. These parallels are in addition to the 
earthquake, sun, and stars.?? 

The figure of the priestly messenger in the ‘Testament of Moses 
and John’s inclusion of the Lamb as an accompanying figure both 
share a common motif of vengeance against the nations on behalf 
of the people of God. John’s resignification of the second figure for 
the Lamb still closely parallels the priestly figure depicted in the 
Testament of Moses. The Lamb is the one who is slain, and pur- 
chased for God all tribes and tongues and people and nations with 
his own blood (Rev 5:9). The priestly figure, then, of the Testament 


37 J. Priest, “Testament of Moses: A New Translation and Introduction,” in: 
James Charlsworth ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha: Volume 1 Apocalyptic Literature 
& Testaments (Garden City: Doubleday, 1983), 931-932. 

38 There may be further parallels with the seven sons who are admonished to 
hide themselves in caves from the Day of Yahweh (see T. Mos. 9) with the seven 
people groups who hide themselves in caves in Rev 6:15. 
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of Moses is easily resignified as the Lamb figure who pours out his 
wrath upon the enemies of the people of God. 

This shows that John is influenced to a great measure by the book 
of Joel through the Testament of Moses on account of the many 
parallels between the texts. These can hardly be due to chance.?? 
This is another place in the book of Revelation where John shows 
his astute knowledge of Jewish apocalyptic traditions, and his trans- 
formation of them into the fabric of his own writing. 

The use of Joel 3:4 vis-à-vis the Testament of Moses in Rev 6:12 
retains an interpretation that is consistent with an apocalyptic Day 
of Yahweh motif. The DOL brings the historical order to a final 
end with a theophanic judgment, as is clearly laid out in Joel 3-4. 
The resignification involves its recontextualization into a greater 
scheme of the three serial judgments (seals, trumpets, and bowls). 
The radical difference of the Day of Yahweh motif in Joel and Rev 
6:12-17 involves the introduction of a second figure who appears 
with Yahweh on the theophanic Day of Judgment. 

The other place to consider a lexical dependency of Revelation 
upon the book of Joel is in Rev 6:17 (бт bev fj Hepa fj pyeyáAn 
Ths Ópyfjis айту, kal tls S0vatat ova0fjvai).*! Note the lexical 
agreements with Joel 2:11b (бїбтї peydAn ў nuépa Tod Kupiov 
peyáàn kai emidavnis сфӧёра каї tis Eotat Lkavös avTfj). There 
are three other OT references to which scholars have commonly 
appealed as having an influence upon the reading of Rev 6:17. These 
are the following: *? 


1) Mal 3:2a kai tís Utopevet npgépav elo6dov avtod ў TÍS 
UTooTHoOETaL Ev тў ómraoíq avTod. 

2) Nah 1:6 ато тросотоо ópyfjs атой tis UTooTHoeTat kal 
tis аутіотўосєта: Ev оруй оро? adTod 6 BupLds adTod TNKEL 
apxds kai at тетра SteOptBnoav dm’ avtod. 


39 Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation, 180. 

40 This however is not the case in Joel 2:1-11. There the Day of Yahweh 
motif is a historical Day of Yahweh-one that can be repeated within history. The 
proto-apocalyptic Day of Yahweh is only developed in chs. 3-4 as a response to 
the people’s repentance and God’s willingness to reverse his threatened judgment 
against Zion and Jerusalem (2:18-20). 

*! So Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation, vol. 1, 183. 
Beale sees a combination of both Joel 2:10-11 and Nah 1:6 Beale, Revelation, 401. 

42 Ford, Revelation, 112. Caird, Revelation, 90. R. Н. Mounce, The Book of Revelation 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), 163. Aune, Revelation 6-16, 421-422. 
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3) Zeph 1:14 бту Eyyds rj nuépa Kuplov rj peyáAm éyyùs kai 
Taxela aoó8pa фоуў nuépas Kuplov TLKpA kal okÀnpá TETAK- 
Tat duvaTn. 


It is best to understand that John is using this rhetorical question to 
capture all three texts above, and not just Joel’s version. However, 
the lexical agreements are closest to Joel’s text for the following 
four reasons: 1) Joel’s text has the same lexical phrase peyâàn N 
прёрӣ;* 2) Their inclusion of a rhetorical question is immediately 
attached to it; 3) The passage contains the Day of the Lord motif; 
and 4) The same book has been cited earlier in 6:12 for the darkening 
of the heavenly bodies, which makes it more reasonable to assume 
that he is dependent on the same text. As for the different readings 
of the rhetorical question, this seems to be a case of improving the 
text euphonically. The answer to both Joel and John’s rhetorical 
questions is a resounding negative reply. No one is able to stand 
on the Day of the Lord. No one is able to withstand God’s divine 
wrath. The many instances of the Day of Yahweh in both the OT 
and NT are events in which Yahweh and or his Christ are said to 
do battle. 

The Day in Joel 2:1-11 represents a historical DOL that has been 
apocalyptically characterized. Only chs. 3-4 depict a proto-apocalyptic 
event to which John subscribes in Rev 6:12-17. This is the last Day 
of Yahweh in the historical order. ‘The cosmic disturbances do not 
represent the dissolution of the cosmos. The destruction of the ele- 
ments in Revelation only takes place after a chiliastic period has been 
described (ch. 20).** The seventh seal announces the establishment 
of God's kingdom and the stated destruction of those who oppose 
God. John has resignified Jocl’s language and adapts them to the 
apocalyptic Day of Yahweh. In Joel, the prophet is addressing his 
fellow countrymen, and urging them to repent so as to reverse the 
Day of Yahweh (2:12-14 and 2:15-17). The application of John's 
DOL applies to the nations. He has appropriated both types of 
Joeline DOL motifs (historical and proto-apocalyptic) from both 


43 Joel is dependent on Zeph 1:14 for his wording. See comments on Joel 2:11b. 
In this instance both texts exhibit a parallel to Rev 6:17. But it is only Joel’s text 
that is followed by a rhetorical question, which is also present in Rev 6:17. 

44 This is Fekkes’ argument as well. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the 
Book of Revelation, 164-165. 
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halves of his book and applied them equally to the nations at end 
of the historical order. 


3.5. The Use of joel 3:4 in Rev 8:7: The First Trumpet 


3.5.1. The Opening of the Seventh Seal and its Introduction to the Seven 
Trumpets in Rev 8:1-5: The Priestly Angel Offering Incense in the Heavenly 
Temple 


Revelation 8:1-5 is both the conclusion to the seven seal judgments 
and an introductory unit explaining the heavenly context in which 
the seven trumpet judgments are to be understood. ‘The unit is bound 
together by the simultaneous silence that occurs with the breaking 
of the seventh seal (v. 1), and the priestly angel offering incense (vv. 
2-5). Bauckham and Aune are correct in noting that later Jewish 
tradition (m. Tamid 5:1-6) and possibly a first century tradition (T. 
Adam 1.2) preserves a cultic practice of the second temple that there 
was silence in Jerusalem while the incense offering was made.” 
This would parallel the silence in heaven while the priestly angel 
offers incense in the heavenly temple. Thus, the text suggests that 
during the period of silence (after the breaking of the seventh seal) 
the priestly angel offers up incense to God in the heavenly temple. 
Since both actions are temporally coterminous this consolidates the 
unit. It is clear then that the silence in heaven at the breaking of the 
seventh seal coincides with the prayers of the saints being offered 
up with the incense offering. The seven trumpet judgments are an 
answer to the prayers of the saints. Therefore, the introduction of 
the seven trumpets 1s closely connected with the loosening of the 
seventh seal, the establishment of God’s kingdom, the imprecatory 
prayers of the saints (6:10), and their vindication by God’s judgments 
upon those who oppose him (8:6 ff). 

The seven trumpets are to be understood as part of the contents 
of the book, that the Lamb is deemed worthy to open its seals and 
to look at its contents (5:1-5). It 1s clear that the silence in heaven 
foreshadows the time of silence at the time of sacrifice. This correlates 
with the heavenly temple, and its angelic attendants who offer the 


5 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 508. Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 80-83. See also 
Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation, vol. 1, 223-224. 
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prayers of the saints. With the breaking of the seventh seal the 
book is now open and capable of being read. ‘The contents of the 
book are presumably all that follows.*° Aune is probably correct in 
understanding that, with the opening of each seal in 6:1-17, some 
type of enigmatic outline of its content is revealed.* This awareness 
of the seals helps to bring a better coherence to the relationship 
between the judgments of the seals, trumpets, and bowls. Caird's 
assessment is correct when he states that the literary unity between 
the serial judgments is an artistic one. 


The unity of John’s book, then, is neither chronological nor arithmetical, 
but artistic, like that of a musical theme with variations, each variation 
adding something new to the significance of the whole composition. 
This is the only view which does adequate justice to the double fact 
that each new series of visions both recapitulates and develops the 
themes already stated in what has gone before. *? 


'The OT background of the trumpet 1s important for understanding 
how it functions in John's seven trumpet serial judgment. A very 
important passage in the OT for the blowing of trumpets is Num 
10:1-10. Trumpets are used for the calling of the cultic congrega- 
tion, the setting out of the camp to journey, at times of war, at each 
feast, new moon, and over sacrifices. Numbers 10:9-10 are specifi- 
cally important verses concerning the use of trumpets, because they 
explain their function within the Israelite community. The trumpet 
blast, at times of war, functions as a form of ргауег,!? so that the 
congregation is remembered before Yahweh. As a result of God’s 
mindfulness, the congregation is delivered from its enemies (Numbers 
10:9h DÐ пут’ 35 OID :O>°"a ka nnsgin). Likewise, at 
times of cultic sacrifice, the trumpet blast functions as a memorial 
for the congregation before Yahweh (Num 10:10b: {17215 027 vm 
nD»'"Tow m). 

The remembrance of the saints and the role of the cultic trumpet 
serve as a primary introduction to the seven trumpets in Rev 8:2-6. 
This transitional unit is an explicit connection that unites the saints’ 


46 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 507. Osborne, Revelation, 339. 

+ Aune, Revelation 6-16, 507. 

18 Caird, The Revelation of St. John, 106. 

*9 So J. Milgrom, Numbers 12722: The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPS 
Translation (The JPS Torah Commentary; New York: The Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety, 1990), 75. 
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prayers for vindication, the structural cohesiveness between the seven 
seal judgments, and the seven trumpet judgments as answers to the 
prayers of the martyrs.?? John’s use of the trumpets also serves to 
signify several of these OT themes. On one level they are blown for 
the eschatological gathering of the saints,?! and as an alarm warn- 
ing of battle. Obviously, in our passage, John shows the role of the 
trumpet blasts together with the priestly angel who offers up the 
prayers of the saints as a memorial to Yahweh for vengeance upon 
their enemies. Thus, the trumpets in this introductory unit combine 
the two elements of the remembrance of the saints’ prayers through 
the themes of war and sacrifice. These motifs are the sacrificial death 
of the martyrs at the hands of their persecutors (6:9-10). The priestly 
angel, who burns the incense on the golden altar before the ark in 
heaven, offers to God the prayers of the saints to remind him that 
he should vindicate his servants, and judge those who harm them. 
The unit in 8:1-5 involves the first disclosure of the contents of the 
book that is held in God’s right hand (5:7). 

This is important for Joel 2:1,15 where the trumpet blast serves 
the dual role to both call for a cultic assembly (for repentance vv. 
12-17), and to warn the nation that a holy war is imminent (Yahweh 
fighting against his own people 2:1-11). In Joel, the warning is to 
God’s own people. Their repentance successfully reverses the Day 
of Yahweh so that the nation is remembered before God (2:18 Е). 
In the second half of Joel’s prophecy the Day of Yahweh becomes 
a Day of salvation for God's people. The threatened DOL against 
Jerusalem is no longer imminent but pictured as a semi-apocalyptic 
day of salvation, based on Ezekiel’s eschatological prophecies in chs. 
38-39 (Joel 2:20). 

The trumpet motif used by Joel and John is linked thematically to 
serve as a warning to repent. The role of repentance is a theme that 
John exploits in relation to the seven trumpets (9:20-21and 14:7). The 
serial judgments are God's response to the disobedience of the world 
to his authority. As such, they are graded judgments designed to lead 
the world to worship God. But it 1s obvious from the book that these 


°° С. Н. Talbert, The Apocalypse: A Rereading of the Revelation of John (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 1994), 38. Osborne, Revelation, 343-348. Contra Charles, 
The Revelation of St. John. vol. 1, 232 and Aune, Revelation 6-16, 511. They see this as 
an interpolation that was inserted here to artificially serve as a transitional unit. 
5! I, H. Jones, “Musical Instruments,” in ABD 4: 939. 
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divine judgments fall on deaf ears. Joel’s use of the trumpet has no 
explicit echo in the book of Revelation but remains a background 
source for its connection with the Day of Yahweh.?? 

Besides the priority of the 7extgestalt in Num 10:1-10, concerning 
the use of the trumpet in the OT, it is clear that John has also pat- 
terned the seven trumpets on the cultic holy war march around the 
city of Jericho. Caird has shown that this march serves as a typol- 
ogy for John's seven trumpets. He notes that: 1) The seven priests 
bearing seven trumpets corresponds to the seven angels, each of 
whom have a trumpet; 2) The seven priests, who escort the ark of 
Yahweh in their processional march around the city, correspond to 
the appearing of the ark after the seventh trumpet 1s blown in 11:19 
(kai GhOn тү ktBorós THs StLaankns adTod Ev TO раф avTod,); and 
3) The fact that, on the seventh day, after the trumpets are blown 
seven times the walls of Jericho fall, corresponds to a tenth of the 
great city falling in 11:13. 

Caird went on to show that the theological function of the trumpets 
in the OT also served as a parallel to John’s seven trumpets.?? The 
trumpets were blown at the accession of a king (1 Kgs 1:34, 39; 2 
Kgs 9:13) and in the celebration of Yahweh as King of the earth (Ps 
47:5; 98:6). These latter OT motifs served as signals that offer praise 
to God because he had assumed his royal rule (Rev 11:15). 


3.5.2. The Use of Joel in the First Trumpet Rev 8:7 


Scholars have observed that the first four of the seven trumpet blasts 
contain traditional elements of the Egyptian plagues. John has used 
these as a typological pattern from which to view the apocalyptic 
drama of God's salvation and kingdom rule.’* The backbone of 


52 Caird, The Revelation of St. John, 109. Osborne, Revelation, 343. Beale, Revelation, 
468. Aune, Revelation 6-16, 510. For an interesting preterist interpretation, the use 
of Joel 2:1 and the trumpets see: David Chilton, The Days of Vengeance: An Exposition 
of the Book of Revelation (Ft. Worth: Dominion Press, 1987), 34. 

53 Caird, The Revelation of St. John, 108. 

5t Charles, The Revelation of St. John. vol. 1, 233. Caird, The Revelation of St. 
John, 113. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 80. Aune, 
Revelation 6-16, 500-501. Beale, Revelation, 473. J. Roloff, The Revelation of John (A 
Continental Commentary; trans. by John E. Alsup; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 
103-105. Harrington, Revelation, 107. Osborne, Revelation, 350. 
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the first trumpet is John’s intertextual allusion to the seventh Egyp- 
tian plague of hail that was mixed with fire in Exod 9:24-25. The 
intertextual connections between Exod 9 and Rev 8:7 are the terms 
hail and fire, as well as the damage that these do to the trees and 
vegetation (Exod 9:25). John has made an addition to this allusional 
motif so that instead of the fire taking hold of itself (Проп 
hail, now the hail and fire are mixed with blood. It seems clear that 
John has followed the Hebrew text of Exodus and not the LXX. 
Note the MT reading: 7737 Jind пропо wR in Exod 9:24 


ever in Revelation, the resignification of the effects of the Egyptian 
hail plague are exchanged for the effects of fire. This is observed 
in the triple repetition of the verbal root karakaío instead of the 
use of Tatdoow used twice in Exod 9:25, for the verbal action of 
the hail (731 MT). Therefore, John’s resignification focuses on the 
fiery burning aspect of the hail and not the damage that hail does 
by striking earth’s vegetation. 

According to Roloff, the medium of blood as the mixing ingredient 
in the hail and fire is an allusion to Joel 3:3 (каї 8600 Tépata év 
TO obpavà kal ёті Ths ys alpa Kal Top каї dtulSa Kamvod). 
Joel states that before the Day of Yahweh comes there are certain 
signs of blood, fire and columns of smoke which Yahweh grants as 
eschatological portents. John has appropriated a portion of Joel’s signs, 
along with part of the traditional Exodus hail motif in the trumpet 
judgments. His use of Joel represents an accurate eschatological 
interpretation as a precursor to the Day of the Lord, although its sig- 
nificance has been obscured or nearly lost, through its augmentation 
to the Exodus hail plague motif. Nevertheless, it has been absorbed 
and transformed through John’s programmatic intensification or 
Steigerung effect of presenting great OT motifs of divine judgments. 
These precursor texts serve as a model through which to view the 
establishment of God’s kingdom and his Christ. 


55 Roloff, Revelation, 110. 
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3.6. The Use of Joel in Revelation 8:15-9:12: The Fifth Trumpet 


3.6.1. The Appropriation of Joel in the Fifth Trumpet 


The connection of the fifth trumpet plague with the book of Joel is 
well known.?? It is necessary to focus on the transformation of the 
tradition as John resignifies its meaning. The first appropriations 
from the book of Joel occur in connection with the sun being dark- 
ened 9:2 (kai éokoró0n ó mos каї о anp EK TOD катио? ToO 
фрёатоѕ), which stems from Joel 2:10 LXX (6 rios kai rj оє№ут 
OVOKOTAOOVOLV каї TA otpa 60covotv TO beyyos атфи). This 
appropriation gains weightier acceptance on the basis of the imagery 
of the locusts which follow in уу. 7-9.?? 

The second set of allusions to Joel occurs in Rev 9:7-9. John’s 
description of the demonic locusts are partially dependent upon 
Joel 2:4-5 and 1:6b (4 ds Öpaoıs Immov ў dts avTOv каї ós 
Urmets oUros KATASLHEOVTAL 5 WS фои åppáTov ётї TAS Kopubäs 
TOV Ópéov EEadodVTAL Kal WS фор ?oyós TUPOS катєод обот 
каларти каї OS Aads TOADS Kal Loxupós vaparacoóuevos eis 
móAepov. 1:6b ot дёбитєс афто? дӧбитєс̧ Aéovros). These appro- 
priations deal with the locust's appearance and their readiness for 
battle. T'he allusions include the description of the locusts as horses, 
their readiness for war in battle array, their teeth are as those of a 
lion, the comparative use of ws in the descriptions, and their noise 
as the sound of chariots. 

The third connection that Rev 9 has with Joel is in v. 11 (Éxovotv 
ёт’ а?тди BaciAéa TOV dyyedov THs ápóocov, буора auto 
"EfpatqoTi ’ABaddav, kai ev TH 'EAÀAnvtkf] övopa éxet “AToAAbov.). 
This verse has recourse to Joel 2:20 (But I will remove the northern 
army far from you, and I will drive it into a parched and desolate 
land, and its vanguard into the eastern sea, and its rear guard into 
the western sea, and its stench will arise and its foul smell will come 
up, for it has done great things.) via Amos 7:1. The mention of a 


56 Beale, The Book of Revelation, 493 ff. С. К. Beasley-Murray, The Book of Revela- 
tion (NCBC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 162. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Revelation, 244 ff. Caird, Revelation, 119. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic 
Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 80. Ford, Revelation, 150-151. Harrington, Revelation, 
110. Ladd, A Commentary on the Revelation of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972), 
132-133. Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 193 ff. Osborne, Revelation, 369 ff. 

57 Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 80. 
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king over locusts is only made once in the OT, and this occurs only 
in the LXX version of Amos 7:1. It represents the first instance 
of a midrash on king Gog, the northern foe in Ezek 38-39, and 
Joel’s Northerner in 2:20. This can be demonstrated through the early 
midrashic interpretation of the LXX translator/interpreter of Amos. 
This translator identifies the hypothetically threatened locust plague 
with king Gog.?? This passage represents a classic example of an 
‘al tiqré ("^p УХ) interpretation.” The translator takes the Hebrew 
version of text, which presumably reads close to our present MT: 
"m лп Upon spen nios nnns "aa лї num mm AN "WO по 
71287. “Thus the Lord Yahweh showed me: and behold he was 
forming a locust swarm at the beginning of the spring planting and 
behold the spring planting is after the king's mowing." This transla- 
tor midrashically interprets it as follows: oUTws EdeL&ev por kóptos 
kal 1800 ётіуоиў ákp(8ov Epxonevn EwOtvy kai {оў BpoOxos eis 
Toy 6 Baotdeds. “In this way the Lord showed me, and behold, a 
brood of locust was coming in early morning, and behold, there was 
a locust, the one King Gog." There are numerous deviations from 
the MT text in 7:1. It is important to note the last half of the verse 
@ ролл} qomn "3 ANX/Kkal (800 Bpodxos els Гоу 6 Bacuxeós). 
When the LXX translator comes upon this portion of the text he 
says, “do not read" wp? but read 227, do not read ПХ but read 77%, 
and do not read її but read №.” The text now reads, “and behold, 
there was a locust, the one King Gog." The midrashic play on the 
exchange of consonants by this translator assures us that the Vorlage 
represented by this proto MT text has retained a good measure of 
stability based upon this reconstruction. This reading does not arise 
out of an alternate variant textual witness or by the inability of the 
translator to interpret his Vorlage. It 1s Just a simple play on words 
through a paronomasia, which skillfully alters the consonants to come 
up with a new eschatological reading of the text. This type of exegesis 
also occurs in Amos 9:12, where the tradent changes 5° to 057 
(€ékCnTéo) and DTN to DTN (àv0pórmos). Later, this same passage 


58 Gressmann, Der Messias (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1929), 128. 

59 See S. Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light 
of Qumran Manuscripts,” in Qumran and the History of the Biblical Text Eds. Frank 
M. Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975), 
256-263. And see Isac Leo Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese,” 
in Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953 (VTSup 1; Leiden: Brill, 1953), 150-181. 
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is the focal point of another NT midrash in the book of Acts. ‘The 
Lukan record of James’ speech in Acts 15 applies the LXX version 
of Amos 9:12 missiologically for the Gentiles, but takes it a step 
further by bending the text towards a christological interpretation. 
This second example exposes the tradent’s eschatological midrashic 
tendencies. 

The point in Amos 7:1 shows that the LXX translator already 
has a developed interpretation on Joel 2:20, which he advances 
through the exchange of consonants to make his midrashic interpre- 
tation of King Gog. He mixes Joel’s locust imagery (2:2-11) together 
with the northern enemy sketch (which Joel appropriates from Ezek 
38-39 using the gentilic noun ("31237) and links it to 2:20. This is 
the only OT text that can possibly bridge the gap between these 
two ideas. There is no other biblical reference that personalizes the 
Nordfeind topic together with the imagery of locusts other than Joel 
2:20.°° Furthermore, the eschatological nature of this text makes 
this assertion all the more cognizant. The LXX tradent of Amos 
7:1 represents the earliest known midrashic interpretation of both 
Joel 2:20 and king Gog of Ezek 38-39. Both Aune and Beale have 
observed the mention of a king in Amos 7:1 (LXX) but not with its 
midrashic connection to Joel.°! The Seer, in Rev 9:11, not only shows 
his knowledge of the LXX version of Amos 7:1 with the mention 
of a king, but he also understands that the LXX tradent develops 
his midrash from Joel 2:20. John connects this midrashic complex 
thread of the eschatological kingly ruler Gog, to Joel’s imagery of 
the locusts, which plays a dominate role in the description of the 
horde that comes up from the bottomless pit. Thus, the use of Joel 
does not end with the description of the locusts that come up out 
the pit, but also extends to 9:11. One last observation that should be 
made from Amos 7:1 (LXX) and Rev 9:11 is that both are conscious 
intertextual attempts at contradicting Prov 30:27 (àpaoíAevróv éo- 
ті Ñ ükpls kai ékoTparetet аф” évós keAe0oparos EÙTÁKTOS). 
This reading drives a wedge between the natural order of locusts 
and the demonic figures from the realm of the Abyss, in order to 
exploit the retributive answer to the saints’ prayers (8:1-5) through 
the apocalyptic nature of the fifth trumpet. 


60 There is Jer 46:23-24 but this concerns Babylon and the Egyptians. 


9! Aune, Revelation 6-16, 534-535. Beale, Revelation, 503. 
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In the category of non-lexical appropriations, there are a number 
of motifs that should be considered as parallels between the two 
texts on an intertextual level. First, Joel 2:1-11 is understood by 
most commentators as an attack on the city of Jerusalem itself. In 
this manner, there is a major agreement between Rev 9 and Joel 
2. Both texts use the imagery of locusts to attack people and not 
vegetation. The other major agreement is that in both passages God 
uses evil instruments to chastise an unrepentant people. Lastly, both 
passages are dependent on the locust plague of Exod 10 to describe 
their subjects. 


3.6.2. The Resignification of Joel in Revelation 9 


Joel 2 describes an imminent enemy attack against Jerusalem. It 
appropriates the locust plagues of the first chapter and resignifies 
them intratextually by superimposing them on a human army sketch 
(2:1-11). For Joel, the locusts provided an appropriate model by 
which to describe Yahweh’s army. 

The most obvious resignification is the locusts themselves. In Joel, 
they were representative of a cloak for the northern enemy. By con- 
trast, in Rev 9, they are morphed into demonic entities. Thus, John 
concretizes the insects in addition to building up the Motivkomplex 
by adding other entomologic, hegemonic, and anthropomorphic 
features to them. They are multimorphic demonic rulers, which have 
the tail of a scorpion, hair of a woman, human faces, and adorned 
with golden crowns. 

The northern enemy sketch in Joel is representative of the worldly 
powers commandeered by Yahweh himself as their King, leading 
them into battle against His own people (2:10-11). In Rev 9, the 
demonic powers are remotely controlled by Yahweh and comman- 
deered by their own king (9:11). In Joel, 2:11 the enemy is portrayed 
as Yahweh’s heavenly army with God himself at the helm of these 
hosts. In Rev 9, the army is not depicted as heavenly but hellish, 
from the abyss. This is a significant resignification of Joel 2. ‘This 
underscores that the primary use of scripture in Revelation is defined 
by appropriation and resignification, and that its hermeneutical function 
can only be perceived through the intersection of textual surfaces. 

In Joel, the darkening of the heavenly bodies is due to the Theoph- 
anieschilderung of Yahweh and his heavenly army (Joel 2:10-11). John 
seizes upon this readily adaptable motif and fuses it to his descrip- 
tion of the darkening of the sun and sky. In Rev 9, the theophanic 
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description has been resignified into an epiphany of the abyss itself 
through the opening of its shaft. In Joel, the darkening of the heavenly 
bodies is related to a theophany motif, which is cosmically signaling 
Yahweh’s approach with his army. John has kept God’s superinten- 
dence over demonic beings in the background through the divine 
passives é660n and éppé0n. He depicts them as having their own 
king, leading them out in battle against those who have not the seal 
of God upon them. This enables John to substitute Joel's heavenly 
army for a hellish one. 

The Day of Yahweh topic in Joel 2:1-11 functions as an imminent 
threat to Judea’s national existence in the postexilic era. In Rev 9, 
the Day of Yahweh 1s not the motif upon which the fifth trumpet 
blast is framed. This blast functions as a precursor to the Day of the 
Lord motif, as the first of three woes. John clearly universalizes Joel’s 
language to suit his purposes in the structure of the trumpet judg- 
ments. The portrayal of the locusts’ attack is not centric to Jerusalem 
but is global in its horizon. John has resignified Joel’s threat of death 
into a threat of living life in torment for five months. 


3.7. The Use of Joel in Revelation 14:14-20 


3.7.1. The Appropriation of Joel in Revelation 14:14-20 


The primary OT passage for both ripened harvests stem from Joel 
4:13. Below are the main lexical agreements between the two passages 
occurring in Joel 4:13 and Rev 14:15bc, 18b-c, and 19b-20a: 


Rev 14:15b-c перфоу TO 8pémavóv cov kai Hepıoov, STL NAdev rj бра 
0ep(oat, OTL é£qpáv0n ó Bepronös Ths ys. 

Rev 14:18b-c пєрфоу соо то 8pémavov TO 6EV kal трбупсоу robs Bórpvas 
Tfis dp méAov Tis ys, От Äkpacav at отафоћаі аот. 

Rev 14:19b kai EßaXev ets Trjv Anvöv Tod дуро? то? дєо? TOV péyav. 
Rev 14:20a kal emarnon n Anvös 

Joel 4:13 €€atootetiate öperava ÖTL TAPEOTNKEV TPÜYNTOS eiomopeóeo0e 
Tatette ÔLÓTL TANPNS Тү Anvös vmrepekxetrat TÀ UTOAHVLA бту TETANdUVTAaL 
TÀ KAKÀ атфи 

руч nanc? cpu dug ni mop? IT WA тур 909 > Din 1790 Joel 
4:13 


The main lexical difference between the texts is John’s use of TEL Tw 
and the Septuragint’s use of €€atooTé\Aw. This is further differentiated 
by John’s use of the singular imperative verb and noun verses the 
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pluralization in Joel. This is done specifically to make the necessary 
adjustments to John’s new context. The MT has the plural verb 
3728 presupposing the plea for Yahweh to bring down his heavenly 
warriors mentioned in 4:11bß (1123 rim 037). These differences 
do not dismiss Joel’s influence in the text. The meaning remains 
the same, and points to John's free rendition of the Joeline passage. 
Note how the Septuagint translates é£amooTe(Aare Spétava for the 
MT’s expression of РДА 190. It pluralizes the noun РДА in order 
to bring it into alignment with the plural imperative. The other 
agreement belongs to the treading of the winepress TAaTELTE LÓTU 
TANS n Anvös for John's etarnen n Anvos in Rev 14:20. Both 
texts agree in their use of motive clauses. Joel’s is based upon the 
premise that the harvest is ripe бт rapéoTmnkev TpüynTos. This 
agrees with John’s two motive clauses бту é£npáv0r ó BepLonös 
ts ys (v. 15) and 6tt ўкрасау at отафолаї avrfis (v. 18). 
The connection of the treading of the winepress is also developed 
in John, with an additional allusion to Isa 63:1-6 through the terms 
wrath and blood.®? 


3.7.2. The Resignification of Joel in Revelation 14:14-20 


3.7.2.1. The Grain Harvest 14:14-16 

The most important resignification in first unit (14:14-16) is the 
transposition of Joel’s viniculture imagery for a grain harvest.9? 
The two harvest descriptions of the grain and grapes in 14:14-20 
have been variously interpreted in terms of salvation and judgment, 
with no consensus as to the meaning of the first harvest. Aune and 
others understand that the harvest of grain signifies the harvest of 
the people of God.°' Fekkes, Beale, and others take both harvests 
to represent judgment? Beckwith and Mounce bring forward the 
understanding that vv. 14-16 represent the general harvest of the 


62 Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 196. 

53 Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 290. Aune, Revelation 6-16, 799-800. 

9* Aune, Revelation 6-16, 840. Ladd, Revelation, 198. Harrington, Revelation, 154- 
155. Ford, Revelation, 250. Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 292. Caird, The Revelation 
of St. John the Divine, 188-192. Osborne, Revelation, 551. 

65 Fekkes, Isaiah and the Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation, 193. Beale, 
Revelation, 770 ff. Charles, The Revelation of St. John, vol. 2, 20-21. Roloff, Revela- 
lion, 177. 
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earth of both the righteous and wicked.°® However, an emphasis 
should be placed upon the salvation of the righteous. The grape 
harvest in vv. 17-20 follows immediately and focuses solely on the 
judgment of the wicked. This second harvest is portrayed from an 
OT perspective of viniculture, since the grape juice lends itself as 
an appropriate analogy for blood. Both harvests are based on Joel 
4:13, which already has a tradition of interpretation in early Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. 

A correct interpretation of Joel 4:13 is needful to sustain the argu- 
ment of John’s resignification of the grape harvest. Wolff's comments 
are important to the exegetical meaning of YXP p y^ РДА 3720.57 

His reference to a 232 (sickle) refers to a vintager’s knife by its 
contextual proximity to the verb 732 which means to boil in Joel’s 
motive clause.°® This interpretation is further advanced by the use 
of the verb 2023 in the OT. Its only other usage in connection with 
a harvest occurs in Gen 40:10 (Ev de TH AumeAw Tpets mvðpéves 
kai aUTT] 06AAovca dvevmqvoxuta fAacToós mémetpot ot. Bórpves 
ora$vMis/ WWI AS] np?» NOD Km Ow пош jim 
17950 TADY). The LXX translates TO?DUN 027037 OW with 
“ripe clusters of grape stalks.” Thus, 732 in the motive clause in 
Joel 4:13 points to the arrival of the grape harvest rather than a 
grain harvest. The LXX tradent also uses the term Tptyntos, which 
primarily means gathering of fruits and vintage, but it can also have the 
meaning of a grain harvest.°? The usage of the verb троуйо in Rev 
14:18-19 likewise shows that Joel 4:13a should be understood in a 
vinicultural sense. Aune also believes that the LXX tradent under- 
stands that Joel is speaking of the harvest of the grapes."? 

With the preceding in mind, it is then necessary to understand 
how John creates two different harvest imageries out of Joel 4:13. 
The easiest explanation is found in the term that Joel used for har- 
vest (Np). The normal term for the harvesting of grapes is "УЗ 
(Isa 24:13, 32:10; Judg 8:2; Lev 26:5). Joel’s choice of TSP instead 
of VXI may have aided John's resignification of the grape harvest 


66 Т, Т. Beckwith, The Apocalypse of John (New York: Macmillan, 1922), 662. 
Mounce, The Book of Revelation, 280. 

97 Contra Beale, Revelation, 778-779. 

68 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 80. 

69 GELS 2:483. 

70 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 844. 
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for the grain harvest. It should be noted however, that Joel uses the 
term Хр in 1:11 for both grain and grape harvests. Thus, "Np is 
not an exclusive term for grain harvest (see also Isa 18:5). 

The identification of John’s grain harvest imagery can be observed 
by the use of the aorist passive verb é£npáv0n in v. 15. This verb 
means “to be dried up,” but in the context of grain it takes on the 
connotation “to be ripe.”’! This verb would not be suitable for the 
harvesting of grapes to be used in a winepress. This 1s seen in 14:18 
with a different choice of verb for ripening—dákpyáco. The LXX 
version of Joel does use the verb Enpatvo, but it employs the term 
in the context of the locusts’ destruction of the grape vine (1:12 rj 
dutrehos €Enpaven) unlike its appropriation in the harvesting of the 
grapes (парёстткє/ троуттос 4:13). 

The two types of ingatherings detail a two-staged chronology of an 
end-time harvest, since they are separated from each other at opposite 
ends of the agricultural year. These two agricultural images are to be 
synchronically compressed and understood as two different aspects 
of one eschatological event. The first deals with the general harvest 
of the grain, which contextually has a positive interpretation. ‘This 
is associated with the Son of Man figure, who is about to receive his 
kingdom (Dan 7:13) as the harvester himself. The positive nature of 
the grain harvest in 14:4 emerges from the 144,000 who are called 
the first fruits (åmapxù).”? The portrayal of the separation of the 
wheat and chaff is ignored, for the more graphic use of Joel’s grape 
harvest imagery, to focus on the judgment of the nations under the 
rubric of blood. The resignification process in Rev 14:14-16 reduces 
the reaping action to just one figure, instead of a plurality of reapers. 
This is signified in Joel’s text through the second person singular 
imperative (Rev 14:15 mréqubov) in place of Joel’s plural imperative 
verb (4:13 é&amooTe(Aare). This reduction substitutes the Son of 
Man figure in place of Joel’s host of heavenly warriors. 

For an intertextually free interpretation of Rev 14:14-16, one should 
consult Beale's exegetical work of John's use of Joel in this passage. He 
completely denies the principles of appropriation and resignification 


7! Louw-Nida 2: $ 23.198. 

72 See Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 292 ff. Contra E. S. Fiorenza, The 
Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment (2"* ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress Press), 1998, 
220 n. 20. 
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of OT traditions in the Apocalypse. Note the following quotation, 
where he disagrees with Harrington’s interpretation of John’s use of 
Joel. This serves as a good example of the manner in which Beale 
determines the use and function of the OT in the NT. 


Harrington affirms that in Rev. 14:14-20 the harvest is a salvation 
metaphor and the vintage a picture of Judgment on the basis that “John’s 
own text, not the Joel passage, should determine our interpretation.” 
But this overlooks the dominant trend in Revelation, which, while 
creatively developing the OT, nevertheless does so in an organic and 
consistent manner, with the contextual sense of the OT passages to 
which it alludes...’* 


Beale’s interpretation of the grain harvest in 14:14-16 assumes that 
it must be interpreted in the same manner as 14:17-20. The under- 
standing upon which he decides this issue 1s not based on the context 
of Rev 14, but on the context in Joel 4. If the NT does not apply 
a passage according to its OT context, he thinks this amounts to a 
violation of the principle of how to appropriate and apply a text. 
It is extremely important to note his following statement, which 
determines how he understands the function of the the OT in the 
Apocalypse: 
... the place of the OT in the formation of thought in the Apocalypse 
is that of both servant and a guide: for John the Christ-event is the 
key to understanding the OT, and yet reflection on the OT context 
leads the way to further comprehension of this event and provides 
the redemptive-historical background against which the apocalyptic 
visions are better understood; the New Testament interprets the Old 
and the Old interprets the New.?? 


By the latter line, he really means that the NT faithfully applies the 
OT according to its context. Beale thinks that the context of the 
OT determines its function in the book of Revelation,’® and in this 
manner he has few followers. His hermeneutical approach quickly 
loses ground when he takes into account John's combination of the 
Son of Man figure and Joel 4:13 in Rev 14:14, because Daniel and 
Joel are in opposition to his principles. 

The highly forensic context of Dan 7:9-14 presents the Ancient of 


Harrington, Revelation, 155. 
7+ Beale, Revelation, 776. 

75 Beale, Revelation, 97. 

76 Beale, Revelation, 778. 
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Days as seated upon a throne, who, when the books are opened, grants 
the Son of Man an eternal kingdom prepared for the righteous. Beale 
contends, against Bauckham, that the Son of Man figure has the 
function of a judge in the book of Daniel.” To the contrary, the 
context portrays the Ancient of Days as the judge, who gives the 
kingdom to the Son of Man.’® It must be noted that it is much more 
in keeping with the OT context of Dan 7 that the Son of Man in 
Rev 14 receives the kingdom of the righteous, according to Beale's 
own principles. In this manner, the harvest of the wheat naturally 
applies to the kingdom of the righteous, which he receives from the 
Ancient of Days. This binds 14:1-4 together under the heading of 
the first fruits, and 1s in keeping with the white cloud upon which 
the Son of Man is royally seated. Aune even states that the white 
cloud “could be taken as a positive sign.”’? The negative aspect of 
judgment in the Joeline words “thrust in the sickle for the harvest is 
ripe" (14:14-16) has been transformed by the introduction of the Son 
of Man, who is gathering in the wheat, of which the one hundred 
and forty four thousand are the first fruits (14:4). This makes more 
sense contextually in Rev 14, than to make the passage conform to 
Joel’s wording in 14:14-16. Meaning is always “context driven"? and 
the positive representation of the Son of Man seated on a white cloud 
drives this context more than the words of Joel. Thus, Beale cannot 
have it both ways. His interpretation of the Son of Man figure in Dan 
7—a person who passes judgment—seems to be carried over from 
the Ancient of Days onto the Son of Man figure in order to forward 
his use of the OT in the NT.?! He wrongly associates judgment with 
the son of man figure, instead of with the Ancient of Days. Secondly, 
he equates early Jewish and Christian reinterpretation of the Son of 
Man figure as a judge to explicitly interpret Dan 7:9 ff. This serves 
to reinforce his circular reasoning concerning the Son of Man figure 
as one who passes judgment.®? Rather, these examples actually serve 
to show the manner in which these earlier tradents have creatively 


77 Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 295. 

78 See J. E Goldingay, Daniel Word Biblical Commentary Vol. 30, (Dallas: 
Word Books, 1989), 167-172. 

79 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 840. 
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9! Beale, Revelation, 777. 
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developed the Motivkomplex of the Son of Man tradition beyond the 
context of Dan 7.8 Furthermore, the kingdom that the Son of Man 
receives in Dan 7 is specifically stated to be characterized as righteous. 
This absolutely destroys Beale’s whole argument that Joe's OT 
context determines its use in the Apocalypse. The context in Daniel 
negates Joe's theme of judgment. One cannot have it both ways. 
Therefore, the use of the OT in the NT is not determined within 
the boundaries of the OT context, rather, its function is determined 
within the boundaries of the covenant. This allows biblical tradents 
greater flexibility in its creative use. Likewise, Beale's treatment of 
Mark’s unconscious reversal of Joel’s harvest theme in 4:29 skirts the 
issue.9* 

Understanding this unit as a two-staged harvest has the advantage 
of a wider scope of the eschatological events. The Seer, according 
to this method, explains the chaff in 14:17-20 in terms of the grape 
harvest, because of its symbolic association with blood. The words in 
verse 16 (kai éBaAev ó Kaßnuevos ETL Ts vebeins TO 8péravov 
avtod émi Thy уйи kal é0ep(o0n тү yf.) state that the whole world 
is reaped in one thrust of the sickle. This is a comprehensive state- 
ment foreshadowing the implications of both salvation and judgment; 
the separation of the chaff from the wheat is then explicated in the 
following unit according to Joel’s metaphor of the grape harvest. 

The “seated” Son of Man figure in Rev 14:14 parallels such pas- 
sages as Mark 14:62, Matt 26:64 and Luke 22:69, where the Son 
of Man is connected in a midrashic complex with Ps 110:1. This 
combines aspects of the Davidic kingship, the Melchizedekian priest- 
hood, and the holy warrior motif. Furthermore, Matt 24:30-31 con- 
nects the tradition of the parousia of the Son of Man in the clouds, 
together with angelic gatherers of the elect at the end of the age. 
Another similar motif is found in Matt 13:37-40, where the Son of 
Man is the sower of the good seed, the harvest is the end of the age, 
and the angels are the reapers. 

The parallel to Matthean sources can also be seen in the way 
that Rev 1:7 mirrors Matt 24:30. This passage contains the clause 
concerning the tribes of the earth mourning over the coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds (rácat at $vAai tis ys). This 


53 So Osborne, Revelation, 551. 
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midrashic complex is comprised of allusions to both Dan 7:13 and 
Zech 12:10. Only Matthew and Revelation combine these two tradi- 
tions. John makes another allusion to Dan 7:13 in Rev 1:13 (kat év 
ресо TOV AVXVLOV Ópotov vtóv dv0póTou évõcðvuévov TOÖNPN 
Kal TEpLELWOHEVOV mpós rots gaoTois Cóvnv xpucáv.), which 
features the priestly nature of the Son of Man figure. Aune denies 
any dependency of Rev 14:14 on Matthean sources.’ The priestly 
nature of the Son of Man is a new development, possibly stemming 
from a Melchizedekian priestly tradition of Ps 110 and Dan 7:13 
(Matt 26:64). John further builds the motif-complex of the Son of 
Man tradition in Rev 14:14 by envisioning him seated on a throne 
(Ps 110), riding on a white cloud, wearing a golden crown, and 
wielding a sickle. 

According to Vos, the tradition of a seated Son of Man figure, who 
also comes with the clouds of heaven (Matt 26:64, Mark 14:62), shows 
that Rev 14:14 is dependent on these accounts.?? It may be better said 
that there are some early Christian traditions from which Revelation 
draws rather than having a direct dependency on Matthew.®’ The 
crowned Son of Man in Rev 14:14 shows a close affinity to Ps 110 
(the priestly kingship motif). Lastly, the tradition of the Son of Man, 
who wields the sickle in Rev 14:14, also has close literary dependency 
on Matt 13: 37-40 and Matt 24:31. There the Son of Man is closely 
related to the harvest of the earth at the end of the age. These vari- 
ous streams of tradition coalesce in Rev 14:14-16, together with the 
Joeline harvest tradition. John has midrashically systematized the Son 
of Man traditions from early Christian motifs, which have already 
connected the harvest imagery with the Son of Man (13:37). Since 
Joel’s harvest motif is already associated with the Day of the Lord, 
it is easily blended with those traditions already established in Matt 
24, concerning the parousia of the Son of Man, the gathering of the 
elect and the judgment of the wicked. This also helps explain why 
John bifurcates Joel’s grape harvest into two separate traditions. He 
naturally develops the twin aspects of the harvest in terms of the 
positive elements, by its association with the grain harvest, and the 


55 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 840-841. 
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negative aspects of judgment with the grape harvest. The harvest 
motifs of grain in Matt 13 and 24 are fused with Rev 14, so that 
the grain harvest is depicted in a positive light. The white cloud and 
the Son of Man figure with a golden crown are in keeping with the 
conferral of a kingdom unto the Son of Man. 

The abrupt end of the Son of Man’s harvest, using the language of 
an hour and sharp sickle (14:15-16), show that this tradition is general 
and comprehensive in nature. John’s midrashic web of intertextual 
allusions resignifies the Son of Man tradition in Dan 7, so that he 
is now a seated Davidic ruler, via Ps 110:1. He modifies these early 
Jewish Christian traditions of the Son of Man, so that he is now the 
harvester of the grain. 

The angelic theme has been clearly developed in sources prior 
to the book of Revelation, as seen in the Matthean account of the 
angelic reapers in 13:39. It states that о de 0eptopós ouvTéheLa 
aidvés EoTıv, ot бе Heproral dyyeAo( eto. Aune cites Midr. Ps. 
as another possible Jewish tradition that may have influenced John's 
use of angels in the harvest metaphor. 


Scripture says elsewhere: ‘Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe. 
Come tread ye; for the winepress is full, the vats overflow [Joel 4:13]. 
To whom will God say ‘Put ye in the sickle...tread ye, for the wine- 
press is full’? К. Pinchas taught in the name of К. Hilkiah: God will 
say this to the angels.*® 


John has developed his inherited traditions of the angelic harvesters, 
which most likely stem from Joel's own prophetic report in 4:11bf. 
He combines these together with Matthean and Markan traditions 
(Mark 4:29), and may include early Jewish traditions as well. This is 
a plea for Yahweh to bring down his heavenly warriors to fight the 
nations gathered against Jerusalem (Joel 4:1-2). It is then easy to see 
that Joel 4:11bß provides the natural bridge connecting Yahweh's 
heavenly warriors to those commanded in v. 13 (who are to thrust 
in the sickle). From here the traditions build their angelic motif 
complexes. The Son of Man, who is seated on a throne (Ps 110:1), 
may also be, to a lesser degree, dependent upon Joel 4:12. There, 
Yahweh will sit to judge the nations gathered at Jerusalem. 


88 Aune, Revelation 6-16, 843. 
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3.7.2.2. The Grape Harvest 14:17-20 

The Joeline allusions in Rev 14:17-20 are much more in keeping 
with Joel’s original sense. The heavenly perspective of the temple 
judgments of the harvest and its angelic reapers are much more 
developed. Furthermore, this section alludes to a greater portion 
of Joel 4:13 than did the previous unit. In this unit, the command 
and motive clause are reiterated, but with the execution report. 
John includes the allusion to the winepress in 14:18b-20a. He makes 
changes іп the command to harvest тёрфоу cov то 6pémavov TO 
бё® kal rpóyncov robs Вӧтроаѕ TS артєЛоо Tis ys for Joel’s 
shortened version 790 »in MT/é£&amocTe(Aare Spétava LXX). 
These additions both expand and clarify Joel’s text. The expan- 
sions consist in the additions of the term sharp (6&0), the personal 
pronoun your (oov), and a whole conjunctive clause (каї Tpúynoov 
TOUS Bórpvas Ts dpméAov Tis yfis). 

As in the previous unit, there 1s a major resignification in the 
imperatival command. In Joel, the imperative is a 2" person plu- 
ral verb (i120 /é£amoore(Aae) for John’s second person singular 
imperative TpÜynoov. John's resignification reduces the reaping action 
to just one angel, while Jocl’s text signifies a plurality of heavenly 
warriors. John is recontextualizing Joel’s passage to bring it into 
agreement with his bifurcated harvest of the grain and grapes (the 
followers of the Lamb and the followers of the beast). This aspect 
is reinforced by the addition of the singular personal pronoun gov. 
The sharp sickle, in this context, signifies Judgment, since it portrays 
the destruction of the enemy attacking Jerusalem (v. 20). 

The addition of a whole clause is for clarification purposes in 
order to distinguish the grape harvest from the grain harvest. This 
addition clearly globalizes the harvest metaphors with the term ts 
yfis. This same aspect occurs in 4:16 as well (kai é0ep(o0m n yfi.). 
John is clearly stating that this harvest of the followers of the Lamb 
and those of the beast are universal in perspective. 

In the motive clause portion of 14:18, John makes his own trans- 
lation of Joe's Hebrew text with the choice of the verb акраќо for 
203 (WEP VWI ^» MT/örı mapeornkev трбуптоѕ LXX). 9% The 
verb dkpáCo, in an agricultural context, has the meaning “to be 
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ripe,” otherwise it means “to be at the prime."?! This seems to be 
a very good translation of 222, which means to cook or to boil. John 
is following the Hebrew text of Joel, since he has not followed the 
LXX strictly. 

Joel’s passage mentions both the upper portion of the winepress 
(п Anvos) and lower portion of ће winepress (тб UToAHVLOV). John's 
text does not use both of these terms, but only uses the term тү Anvös. 
This modification occurs because John incorporates the imagery of 
Isaiah. However, John's use of) Anvös, in this context, conceptually 
refers to the whole press. This is seen by the imagery of the flow of 
blood coming out from the lower portion of the press (v. 20). 

John develops Joel’s text (eLomopeveode maretre öLörı TANPNS 
N) Anvós отєрєкхєїт TA отоАти а STL петото: TA кака 
avTOv) by combining Isa 63:3 with his own reformulation in 19c-20 
(каї éBaAev els тўи Anvóv Tod Ouod то? Өєо® Tov neyav. 20 Kal 
ёттаттӨт| ў Anvös EEwdev This mróAeos kal é£fA0ev aipa ёк THs 
Anvod йур TOV xalıvav TOv ITTwv ато отаб{шъ xuMov é£ako- 
otwv.). The natural implication of Joel’s text assumes the annihilation 
of an immense army surrounding the city of Jerusalem. John builds 
upon Joel’s imagery by incorporating another well known judgment 
motif of the grape harvest from Isa 63:3 (DAVA "132 ^n223 TPA 3 
"I s D73] n HAND DonoN] CAND ODT] CAN WR TR 
OMPR CU220702) / miüpns Kararerarnuevns kai TGV é0vóv 
оок EOTLV ауђр HET’ ёро? kai karemámnoa avTovs Ev Өордф kal 
kaTré0Aaca avtovs Os yv kal Karnyayov TO aipa abTÓv eis 
yv). Fekkes followed Charles and Bornkamm by showing that John 
appropriates the terms 6upos and aipa from Isa 63:3 in order to 
blend the two winepress imageries. Their assertions gain strength 
because the same imagery is reused again in 19:13-15.9? 

John's intertextual allusion to Isa 63:3 reminds the reader that 
Yahweh alone treads the winepress. The execution of Yahweh's 
wrath is mentioned in v. 20a (éraT1j0n n Anvös). It is important 
to note that the passive verb is used, so that John is purposely veil- 
ing how the trampling takes place. In Joel, the trampling involves 
Yahweh's heavenly warriors. John decides not to keep Joe's wording 


9! Louw-Nida 2: 823.197. See also GELS 1:15. See also LS7, 51. 
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(eLomopebeode татєїтє StdTt mÄNPNS ў Anvös отєрєкҳєїта: TA 
vmoANnvıa OTL mEenANdvvTar TA kakà abTÓv) at precisely the point 
where he mentions the action of trampling the grapes. This is done 
so that he can replace Joel’s heavenly warriors, who do the trampling 
on the eschatological DOL, for Yahweh himself doing the trampling 
in Isa 63:3. Thus, John has the angel throwing the grape clusters 
into the winepress, but not treading it (EBadev eis rrjv Anvov Tod 
0vpo0 то? 0co0 rÓv péyav. 20 kai ётатїӨт| rj Anvós). This is 
in keeping with John's greater picture developed in 19:13 and 15, 
where Christ takes the place of Yahweh who does the trampling at 
his parousia. Thus, John has resignified Joel’s text by combining Isa 
63, so that Christ is the one who treads the winepress of the wrath 
of Yahweh. This is in keeping with John’s teaching on the divine 
nature of both Christ and Yahweh. 

John has combined the implication of the great slaughter provided 
in the grape harvest imagery of Joel’s text, together with 1 Enoch, 
to make the picture complete. The notation of the blood flowing as 
high as the horse's bridle attests to John's knowledge of and allusion 
to 1 Enoch 100:3: “The horse shall walk through the blood of sinners 
up to his chest; and the chariot shall sink down up to its top."?? First 
Enoch 100 1s an eschatological text of the judgment of the wicked. 
Charles is correct in seeing that John is dependent on this text for 
his expansion of the allusion to Joel.** 

It is Bauckham’s assertion that John is not influenced by 1 Enoch, 
but by another unknown independent early tradition upon which all 
are dependent.’ His assumption is based on rabbinic texts dating 
later than Revelation. These texts mention the terms horse and blood, 
and also a notation of the distance that the blood flows. The addi- 
tional tradition of the length of the flow of blood has led Bauckham 
to assume this claim. His primary text from the Jerusalem Talmud 
Taanıth 4:5 speaks about the destruction of the Jews at Bethar by 
Hadrian in the Second Jewish War. For this reason, Bauckham's 
theory that 1 Enoch is not to be seen as underlying Rev 14:20 is 
most likely wrong. It would be better to take 1 Enoch as the major 


93 E. Isaac, “1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch: Second Century B.C.- First 
Century A.D." in: The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha Volume 1 Apocalyptic Liturature & 
Testaments (ed. by James H. Charlesworth; Garden City: Doubleday, 1983), 81. 

9* Charles, The Revelation of St. John. vol. 2, 25. 

95 Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 46. 
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text of influence, based on the diachronical issue as well as the the- 
matic and lexical agreements between the two passages. The issue 
of the distance of the blood’s flow is stated to be 1600 stadia (ато 
oTaó6(ov xı$llav E€akootwv).%© 


3.8. The Contextual Perspective of John’s Allusion to Joel 3:5 in Rev 14:1 


The harvest motif of Rev 14:14-20 takes up other thematic parallels 
to Joel 3-4. This is immediately recognizable from 14:20, with the 
mention of the winepress’ location outside of the city. The city is 
not stated by name, but the presupposition is Jerusalem. The Joeline 
context calls for the final eschatological battle of the Northerner to 
take place just outside of Jerusalem (Joel 3:5; 4:2 and 12).?7 Joel 3-4 
provide the proper background from which to understand the locus 
of John's Mount Zion, and the Lamb's followers. John's figure of 
the Lamb standing on Mount Zion 1s most certainly derived from 
Joel 3:5, where Yahweh is pictured as granting deliverance to those 
who call upon his name (Joel 3:5a LXX: kai €otat más ôs àv 
ETLKAAEONTAL TO буора Kuplov OWNNTETAL STL EV TO брє Уо 
kai ev IepovcaAng. éorat ávacoCópevos). 

The very idea that the one hundred and forty four thousand over- 
comers of Rev 14:1, who have the names of the Lamb and Yahweh 
upon their foreheads, lends credence to John's allusion to Joel 3:5. He 
expands this verse so that those who call upon the name of Yahweh 
now bear his name and the Lamb's name. John's interpretation of 
Joel’s deliverance on Mount Zion shows the primary role that the 
Lamb plays in granting deliverance (by conquering the beast). They 
are about to enjoy the new apocalyptic era established by the Day 
of Yahweh, which John depicts as a millennial reign (Rev 20).%° 

John has placed ch. 14:1-5 at the beginning of the unit and then, 
in the development of the chapter, he has come full circle to show 
how the Lamb and his followers triumph over the beast and his world 


96 So Ladd, Revelation, 202. 

97 So Roloff, Revelation, 179. 

98 So Charles, The Revelation of St. John. vol. 2, 1. Aune, Revelation 6-16, 803. 
Aune sees 14:1 as an earthly military scene as the OT eschatological expectation 
of Zion’s rule on earth. Osborne, Revelation, 525. He sees these as the conqueror 
of the tribulation. 
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system. Now, when one comes to 14:20, with the slaughter of the beast 
and his kingdom outside of Jerusalem/Zion, one understands that it 
is accomplished by means of the angelic harvesters. This represents a 
good parallel to Joel 3-4, where Yahweh brings deliverance to those 
who call upon his name, sending down his angelic warriors. ‘The 
thematic connection of 14:2-5 to 4:14-16 can be understood by the 
term first fruits in v. 4. The harvest imagery provides the necessary 
material from which to understand the integration of the begin- 
ning and end of the chapter. The grain harvest of the Son of Man, 
mentioned in 14:14-16, provides the context in which to interpret 
the 144,000. The annihilation of the enemy outside of the city, in 
v. 20, provides the context from which to understand the victorious 
Lamb and his followers on Mount Zion. 

It is appropriate that they sing a new song before the throne and 
the Lamb in Zion. These are featured as the sheaf of the first fruits 
presented to God as a token of the grain harvest (Lev 23:15). Thus, 
contextually Rev 14:1 should be considered an allusion to Joel 3:5, 
based upon John’s further references to Joel in 14:14-20. The mention 
of the slaughter outside of the city (Jerusalem), in v. 20, brings John’s 
allusions to Joel back to the beginning, so that the whole chapter 
is framed with references to the holy city. John’s resignification of 
Joel 3:5 is much like his resignification of Joel 3:4 in Rev 6:12-17. 
The figure of the Lamb is inserted, in addition to his reference to 
Yahweh, so that they function as universal co-regents via Dan 7. 


3.9. The Use of Joel 4:18 in Rev 22:1 


The regnant OT passages influencing John’s vision in Rev 22:1-3a 
stems from Ezek 47:1-12, Zech 14:8, and Gen 2-3. However, Joel 
4:18 remains as a parallel passage, but it has no discernable lexical 
influence, as does Ezekiel and Zechariah. However, both Revelation 
and Joel share common lexical dependencies on Gen 2. Joel 4:18 is 
a midrashic complex consisting of selected phrases from Ezek 47:1- 
12 and Gen 2:10.' Both passages display the integration between 
the temple and Garden of Eden motifs in an Urzeit-Endzeit plan of 


99 So Bauckham, The Climax of Prophecy, 291. 
100 See comments on Joel 4:18. 
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salvation. Joel’s idyllic return to paradise comes as the result of the 
Day of Yahweh that ushers in a new proto-apocalyptic age. John’s 
Urzeit-Endzeit Schema also comes about through a Day of battle with 
the demise of Gog and Magog at the end of a millennial reign (20:9), 
and after the creation of the new heavens and new earth. 


3.10. Conclusion to the Use of Joel in the NT Eschatological and 
Apocalyptic Texts 


This research finds that the use of appropriation and resignification of 
scripture is a highly theological activity.!°! The hermeneutics of 
comparative midrash demonstrate that biblical authors use allusions 
to create new theological constructs. For instance, in the domini- 
cal teaching on the secret growth of the seed, the author makes an 
allusion to Joel 4:13, in order to eschatologize the teaching of the 
Kingdom of God. The author is able to evoke the notion that the 
harvest of the Kingdom of God coincides with the Day of Yahweh, by 
bringing together this passage intertextually. In this way, the wicked 
nations no longer rule, but God’s Kingdom dominates the kingdoms 
of this world. The transposition of the Joeline grape harvest into a 
grain harvest points to the nouvelle articulation of the Joeline passage. 
The use of Joel in the Markan text privileges a positive grain harvest 
over the negative metaphor of the grape harvest. In both texts (Joel/ 
Mark), the harvests function as key elements in the establishment of 
the eschatological rule of Yahweh. The resignification of the Joeline 
harvest imagery is transformed into the triumph of the Kingdom 
of God on the Day of Yahweh. Thus, the Markan allusion evokes 
the ultimate point of the message of Joel in the second half of the 
book (Yahweh’s habitation of Zion 4:1-2 and 21). 

A second example of the use of allusion is a biblical author’s 
creation of motif complexes. This is a method by which biblical 
authors (both OT and NT) unite two of more disparate traditions 
into one verse. This is a primary means for the formation of build- 
ing up motif complexes in scripture for the purpose of creating new 


19! Dodd, С. Н. According to the Scriptures: The Substructure of New Testament Theol- 
ogy (London: Nisbet, 1952). This point was grasped by Dodd in his insightful book 
over half a century ago. 
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theological constructs. In Rev 14:14-16, the author combines a Son of 
Man tradition (Dan 7), and a king-priest tradition (Ps 110), together 
with the harvest imagery from Joel 4:13. The uniting of these dis- 
parate verses is a prime example of the Bible's midrashic technique, 
which combines various streams of tradition into a new synthesized 
theological concept. This new motif complex shows that the DOL 
is merged with the Son of Man as a priestly king who reaps the 
elect of the earth. Thus, comparative midrash is the primary tool 
by which scholars uncover the traditio processes of motif complexes, 
which collect and systematize biblical concepts in order to develop 
new theological motifs from old traditions. In such passages, the 
unrecorded hermeneutics are discovered at the intersection of textual 
surfaces. Therefore, readers are given the responsibility of recovering 
the receptor hermeneutics of the biblical authors.!°* The function of scrip- 
ture is a heuristic enterprise, whose context determines the extent 
to which the evoked text can be activated to facilitate what is in the 
mind of the author. 

The primary purpose for the use of allusion in biblical literature 
does not represent an act of a passage’s literal interpretation, but 
rather it serves as a traditionizing process to construct nouvelle articu- 
lations. The hermeneutics of resignification do not intend to replace 
the plain meaning of a passage, but instead this methodology follows 
the path of its recontextualization in order to determine its function. 
Therefore, the use of the OT in the NT is not determined within 
the boundaries of the OT context, but its function is, rather, deter- 
mined within the boundaries of the covenant, which allows greater 
flexibility in its creative use. However, there are limitations to the 
evangelastic use of scripture.!°? This conclusion arises from working 
with the OT and NT examples of appropriation and resignification. 
Although these canonical hermeneutics are unrecorded in the text, 
their function, at the intersection of textual surfaces, never strays 
beyond the boundaries of the covenant. Sanders has justly determined 
that the Bible’s own hermeneutics are theocentric and montheisizing 


102 See Sanders, Canon and Community, 77-78. 

105 The term evangelastic means that the midrashic use of the scripture enjoys a 
greater freedom of interpretation beyond the boundaries of its original appropriated 
context. However, within biblical literature, the hermeneutical controls of midrashic 
allusions are limited to the contours of the covenant. 
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in nature, and this quite naturally adheres to the covenantal shape 
of the canonical literature. !0* 

The recognition of this technique is dependent upon the reader’s 
accumulated knowledge of scripture. Note Bakhtin’s acknowledgement 
of the sociological problem of the word within the language system: 


The speech act by its nature is social. The word is not a tangible object, 
but an always shifting, always changing means of social communica- 
tion. It never rests with one consciousness, one voice. Its dynamism 
consists in movement from speaker to speaker, from one context to 
another, from one social community to another, from one generation 
to another. Through it all the word does not forget its path of transfer 
and cannot completely free itself from the power of those concrete 
contexts into which it had entered. By no means does each member 
of the community apprehend the word as a neutral element of the 
language system, free from intentions and untenanted by the voices of 
its previous users. Instead, he receives the word from another voice, a 
word full of that other voice. The word enters his context from another 
context and is permeated with the intentions of other speakers. His 
own intention finds the word already occupied. Thus the orientation 
of the word among words, the various perceptions of other speech 
acts, and the various means of reacting to them are perhaps the most 
crucial problems in the sociology of language usage ... Each social 
group in each historical period has its own individual perception of 
the word, its own range of verbal possibilities. By no means can the 
ultimate conceptual authority of the artist always be expressed in direct, 
unrefracted, nonconventionalized auctorial speech in every social situ- 
ation. If a given social group has at its disposal an authoritative and 
durable medium of refraction, then conventionalized discourse in one 
or another of its varieties will hold sway ... Cultured speech 1s speech 
refracted through the authoritative canonical medium.!® 


One of the best tools that scholars use to discern scripture’s refracted 
speech is comparative midrash. 6 This methodology is nowhere more 


104 See Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text, 185-190. 

105 Bakhtin, “Discourse Typology in Prose,” in Readings in Russian Poetics: Formalist 
and Structuralist Views (eds. Ladislav Matejka and Krystyma Pomorska; Cambridge: 
M.LT. Press, 1971), 195. 

106 Good examples are Craig A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6.9-10 in 
Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation JSTOTSupp 64. Sheffield: Sherffield Academic 
Press, 1989). See also his edited volume: From Prophecy to Testament: The Function of 
the Old Testament in the New (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2004). Mary Callaway, Sing, O 
Barren One: A Study in Comparative Midrash (SBLDS 91; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986). Johan Pyeon You Have Not Spoken What Is Right About Me (SBL 45; New York: 
Peter Lang, 2003). 
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needful than in the book of Revelation. This apocalyptic book is the 
biblical apex of intertextuality. For the Apocalypse, the scriptures 
of Israel function as its durable medium of refraction through which its 
message is communicated. In it one discovers the depth of knowledge 
that is required to be able to interact with its use of the OT. It testifies 
that one must have ears to hear in order to understand the biblical 
author's use of allusion. This work has shown that scripture in the 
book Joel and its Nachleben in the New Testament functions solely as 
a means by which the authors give new meanings to old traditions. 
It is a work of resignifying/refracting preinhabited words from the 
medium of the authoritative canonical literature. This process 1s 
accelerated in conjunction with the growth of the canon during the 
Second Temple period and early Christianity. 

This research underscores the usefulness of comparative midrash 
and Bakhtinian dialogism in biblical studies. It is the aim of this 
work to open ears to hear the refracted voices of Second Temple 
Judaism and Early Christianity through the medium of the authorita- 
tive canon. This research has shown that biblical scribes, schooled 
in the language of the kingdom, drew from the treasury of scripture 
both old things and new. It is at this intersection that the reader 1s 
invited to discern the function of the appropriation and resignification 
of scripture. 


APPENDIX TO SELECTED NT STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSES 


Structural Analysis of Acts 2:14-40 
I. Peter’s Apologia and the Misunderstanding of the Pentecost 
Event wv. 14-21 
A. Introductory Stylistic Speech Formula v. 14a 
Zradeis бє о Пєтроѕ oiv Tots Evdeka ётўрє/ THY фои 
ато? kai atedbéyEato attots 
B. Peter's Address v. 14b 
dvópes 'Iovóatot kai ot катоікодитєѕ "IepovcaAr|p 
TAVTES 
C. Peter’s Call to Attention v. 14c 
TOUTO нї yvwotdv €oTo Kal évoTícao0e TA рїната 
роо. 
D. Peter's Rebuttal to those who Mocked v. 1 
ov yàp os Upets vrroAapflávere ov'rot pe000uctv, EOTLY 
yàp dpa трітт TS rjuépas, 
E. Peter's Apologia from Joel 3 vv.16-21 
1. Introductory Pesher Formula v. 16 
алла TOUTS EOTLV TO Elpnuevov Sta то? 
mpobnTov 'Төт|\ 
2. Eschatological Notation v. 17a 
Kal éovrat EV tats éoxdtats т|нёраї<, Аёує ó 
0cós 
3. God's Fulfillment of the Outpoured Spirirt upon the 
Disciples of Jesus vv.17b-18 
a. The Sphere of the Bestowal of God's Spirit v. 1 
EKXEG dmÓ TOO пиєуратбсѕ pou émi mácav 
сарка 
Ь. The Recipients of the Spirit уу. 17c-18 
Quartum Comparationis/Parallelismus membrorum 
1 Prophecy: Sons and Daughters (multiples of 
two, comparison of sex) 
каї Tpodyntevoovotv ot viol vpdv Kal at 
OvyaTépes орду 
2) Visions: Young Men (comparison of age) 
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Kal ot veavíokot ULGV ópáoets GbovTat 

3. Dreams: Old Men (comparison of age) 

Kal ol mpeopórepot орди évumv(ots 
évvmVLacOricovrat: 

4. Prophecy: God's Male and Female Slaves 
(multiples of two, comparison of sex with 
Inclusio's and Eschatological Notation) 

Kal ye émi тоос 800Aovs pou kai émi TAs 
Soúňas pov.....kat mrpoónreócovotv 
a)  Eschatological Notation Inclusio év tats 
"nuépats éketvat 
b) Inclusio ékxeó атд Tot TVevnaros 
роо, 
4. Cosmological Portents before the Day of the Lord vv.19- 
20 
a. God’s Cosmological Signs v. 19 

1) The Sphere of Yahweh’s Signs (Parallelismus Mem- 
brorum) v.19a 
kai 6000 Tépata EV TO ovpavd dvw kal onpeta 
ёті Ths yS като, 

2) The Effects of the Signs (Tertium membrorum) v.19b 
aipa kal тор Kal атиба kamvoo. 

5. Cosmological Effects of Jesus’ Arrival before the Day of 


the Lord v.20 
a. Darkening of Sun and Moon (Paralellismus Membrorum) 
v.20a 


о Altos pgeraoTpaóüoerat eis okóros kal N 
oeArjvn eis aia 
b. Eschatological Notation of the Resplendent Day of 
the Lord v. 20b 
mpiv éA0etv mpuépav Kuplov тўи peyddnv кої 
emt oavf. 
6. Salvation Promised For All Who Invoke the Name of 
Jesus v. 21 
кої EoTaL Tas ôs av ёткаћотта: TO буора kupíou 
owdhoeTat. 
II. Peter’s Christological Kerygma From the Davidic Psalter 
vv. 23-36 
A. Accusation for the Death of Jesus vv. 23-24 


E. 
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Argument from Psalm 16 for the Resurrection of Jesus as 
the Davidic Messiah vv. 25-28 

Appeal to the Interpretation of Psalm 16 for Jesus as the 
Davidic Messiah vv. 29-32 


. Argument for the Interpretation of the Events of Pentecost 


vv. 33 
Argument from Psalm 110 for the Exaltation of Jesus vv. 
34-36 


III. The Peoples Response and Peter's Call to Repentance vv. 37- 


A. 
B. 


С. 


39 


The Peoples question у. 37 
Peter’s Instructions to his hearers vv. 38-39 
l. Speech Report Formula v. 38a Tlétpos de mpós 
QUTOÜS 
2. Instructions v. 38b 
a. Repent eTavoroate, 
b. Baptism kai Bamric0ro ёкастоѕ ору Em TO 
övönarı "Inoo0 XptoToO 
c. Purpose of Instructions: Remittance of Sin eis 
ÄäbeoLv TOV Anaprıav орду 
The Promise of the Gift of the Holy Spirit vv. 38-39 
(Quartum Membrorum) 
1. To the Hearers kai АтнфєоӨє THv 8o0pedv тоў 
Aylov mveópaTos. 39. optv уар 
ёстіу тү érayyeMa 
2. To their Children kai tots Tékvots орди 
3. То those a Far Off kai mäoıv Tots eis ракра 
4. To those whom God Calls ócous dv mpookaAéonrat 
KUpLos ó 0є0$ Nov. 


IV. Concluding Summary Statements vv.40-41 


A. 


Report of Further Unrecorded Parenetic Exhortations 
to Salavation v. 40 

ETEPOLS TE Aóyois mAeíootv дієрартбрато kal mapekáAet 
aUTOUS Aéyov: od0nre ато Tis yeveds тїз okoXás 
TavTns. 

Summary Report to the Response to the Apostolic 
Message v. 41 

ol рёу otv dtodSeEdpevot Tov Aóyov афто? 
éBamrío0ncav kai vpoceré0ncav Ev 

тў прера Ekelvn buxal óoei TpLox{ALat. 
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Structural Analysis of 1 Corinthians 1:1-3 
Salutation 1:1-3 
I. Superscriptio: Authors and Their Identity: Paul and Sosthenes v.1 
A. Identity of Paul v. la-c 
1. Name: Paul v. la 
2. Paul's Mission: Called to be an Apostle of Christ v. 1b 
3. Paul's Authorization: By the will of God v. 1с 
B. The Identity of Sosthenes v. 1d-e 
1. Name: Sosthenes v. 14 
2. ‘The brother v. le 
П. Adscriptio: Recipients and Their Identity v. 2 
Name: Corinthians v. 2a 
The Church of God v. 2b 
. Sanctified in Christ Jesus v. 2c 
. Called Saints v. 2d 
Ecumenical Perspective of the Corinthian's Invocation 
of Jesus v.2e 
III. Salutatio: Blessing From God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ v. 3 
A. Grace v. 3a 
B. Peace v. 3b 


POOR > 


Structural Analysis of Titus 3:1-11 
I. Call for Practical Catechetical Instruction for Good Works Based 
on a Salvific Bekenntnisformel 3:1-11 
A. Seven Instructions for Cretans to Be Mindful to Obey 
Roman Powers vv. 1-2 
1. Submissive to Rulers and Authorities 
To Accept Rule 
Be Prepared for Good Works 
Exhortation against Defamatory Language 
Exhortation to be Non-Contentious 
Exhortation to be Gentle 
7. Exhortation to show Meekness Toward All 
B. Motivation for Obedience: Our Past State and Our 
Present Salvation vv. 3-8a 
1. Seven Characteristics of Our Past Moral Condition v. 
3 
a. Fools 
b. Disobedient 


SOU nm 


эо mn 


5. 
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Deceived 

Serving Various Lusts and Pleasures 
Spending Time in Malice and Envy 
Hateful 

Hating One Another 


Our Present Salvation: A Sacramental Hymn of God’s 
Heilsplan уу. 4-7 


а. 


The Epiphany of God’s Kindness and Philanthropy 
v. 4 
1) God Saved Us 
2) Not on the Basis of Our Works v. 5a 
3) But on the Basis of His Mercy: Regeneration 
and Renewal v. 5b 
a) By Means of the Bath of Regeneration 
b) By Means of the Renewal of the Holy 
Spirit 
c) The Holy Spirit was Poured Out Through 
the Agency of Christ v. 6 
d) Purpose of Salvation: Heirs of Eternal Life 
By Justification of the Grace of Christ v. 
7 


3. Zilationsformel: MıoTös 6 Aöyos v. 8a 
C. Insistence on Christian Praxis v. 8b 
Insistence on Instruction for Obedience 
2. The Purpose of Instruction: For the Cretans to have a 
mindset of Good Works 
The Profit of Good Works for Humanity 
D. Avoiding Heresies and Heretics vv. 9-11 
Exhortation to Avoid the Non Practical Use of the 


l. 


3. 


l. 


Law vv. 9 

a. Avoid Foolish Midrash of the Law 

b. Foolish Genealogies of the Law 

c. Foolish Strife of the Law 

d. Foolish Disputes of the Law 

e. Causal Statement: They are Unprofitable and 


Useless 


Instructions to Avoid Factious Persons v. 10-11 


a. 


b. 


Shun Factious Persons After Admonitions v. 10 
Causal Statement: They are Self-Condemned v. 11 
1) Because of the Perception of Their Perversion 
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2) Because of the Perception of Their Sinfulness 
c. Because He is Self-Condemned 


Structural Analysis of Revelation 6:12-17 
I. The Sixth Seal: The Theophanic Appearance of the Judge and 
Lamb on the Day of the Lord in Retribution to the Ungodly Kingdoms 
vv. 12-17 
A. Visionary Report: The Lamb's Opening of the Sixth Seal v. 
12a 
B. The Seven Cosmic Upheavals at the Theophanic Approach 
of the Day of the Lord vv. 
12b-14 
l. Cosmic Quake v. 12b 
2. Darkening of Sun as Sackcloth v. 12c 
3. Darkening of Moon as Blood v. 12d 
4. The Falling of the Stars as Figs Blown off from a Tree 
v. 13a 
5. The Theophanic Sundering of the Heavens v. 14a 
6. ‘The Moving of the Mountains v. 14b 
7. The Moving of the Islands v. 14c 
C. The Enumeration of Seven Societal Groups Who Hide 
Themselves at the Theophanic Appearance of the Judge 
and the Lamb vv. 15-17 
1. Seven People Groups Hiding in Caves and Rocks v. 15 
a. Kings 
b. Great Ones 
c. Chiliarchs 
d. Rich 
e. Strong 
£. Slaves 
g. Free Persons 
2. Speech Report of the World's Alarm at the Theophany 
of the Judge and the Lamb on the Day of Their Wrath 
vv.16-17 
a. Call for the Mountains and Rocks to Kill Them 
From the Appearance of the Judge and Lamb v. 16 
. Causal Statement Concerning Their Wrath v. 17a 
c. Rhetorical Question Concerning Withstanding the 
Day of Their Wrath v. 17b 
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Structural Analysis of Revelation 8:7 
I. The First Trumpet: Hail, Fire, and Blood Thrown to the Earth 


v. 7 


A. Report of the First Angel’s Trumpet Blast 
B. The Trumpet Blast Signals For the Heavenly Plague to Be 
Thrown to Earth 


1. 


Hail and Fire Are Mixed with Blood and Thrown to 
Earth 

Effects of the Hurled Elements 

a. A Third of the Earth Burned Up 

b. A Third of the Trees Burned Up 

c. A Third of the Green Grass Burned Up 


Structural Analysis of Revelation 8:13-9:12 
I. Transition Statement to the Last Three Trumpets: The Vision of 
the Eagle and Its Message of Woe v. 13 

A. Report of a Vision of an Eagle Flying in Mid Heaven v. 


l3a 


B. Auditory Report: The Eagle Cries Out Three Woes 
Coming Upon the Humans in the Last Three Trumpets v. 


13b 


IL. The Fifth Trumpet: The Torment of the Demonic Locusts From 
the Abyss vv. 1-11 

The Fifth Angel Sounds the Trumpet v. la 

Visionary Report of the Fallen Star and the Key of the 
Abyss vv. 16-с 


A. 
B. 


ite 
2. 


A Report of a Fallen Angel v. 1b 
The Key to the Abyss 1s Given to Fallen Star v. 1c 


The Fallen Star Opens the Shaft of the Abyss to Let Out 
the Demonic Hordes vv. 2-11 


l; 
2. 


The Fallen Angel Opens the Abyss v. 2a 

Smoke And Locusts Emerge from the Shaft of the 
Abyss v. 2b-3a 

a. Sun is darkened from Smoke v. 2b 

b. Sky is darkened from Smoke v. 2c 

c. Locusts Emerge from the Smoke of the Abyss v. 3a 
The Demonic Locust Horde Given Authority to Harm 
Humans That Do Not Have the Seal of God wv. 3b-6 
a. The Report of the Instructions for the Locusts wv. 


3b-4 
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1) Locusts Given Authority of Scorpions v. 3b 

2) Locusts Are Told Not to Harm the Grass, Green 
Plants and Trees v. 4a 

3) They Are Charged to Only Injure Those Who 
Have Not the Seal of God v. 4b 

4) The Locust Are Told Not to Kill Humans but to 
Torment Them For Five Months v. 5 


b. The Report of Humans Not Being Able to Find Death 


у. 6 


The Description of the Demonic Locusts vv. 7-10 


. As Horses Prepared for Battle v. 7a 
. Adorned with Golden Crowns v. 7b 
. Having the Appearance of Human Faces v. 7c 
. Having the Hair of a Woman v. 8a 
. Having the Teeth of a Lion v. 8b 
Having a Breastplate of Iron v. 9a 
. Sound of Their Wings as Horses Running to Battle 
v. 9b 


h. Having a Tail Like a Scorpion With a Sünger v.10 
The Report of the Locusts Having a King v. 11 

a. Their King is the Angel of the Abyss v. 11a 

b. Hebrew Name: Abaddon v. 11b 

c. Greek Name: Apollyon v.11c 


III. Report of the First Woe Having Passed and Yet Two More to 
Come v. 12 


Structural Analysis of Revelation 14:14-20 
The Temple Authorized Harvest of the Earth: Salvation and 


Judgment 


I. The Image of the Grain Harvest vv. 14-16 
A. 'The Report of the Heavenly Harvester: The Son of Man v. 


1. Visionary Report Formula v. 14a 
2. The Report of a White Cloud v. 14b 
3. The Son of Man Figure Seated on the Cloud v. 14c 
4. Adorned with a Golden Crown v. 14d 
5. Wielding a Sharp Sickle v. 14e 
. The Emergence and Message of an Angel from the 
Heavenly Temple v. 15 
The Emergence of Another Angel from the Temple v. 


15a 
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2. The Instructions for the Son of Man to Harvest the 
Earth v. 15b 
3. Purpose Statements: v. 15b-c 
a. The Hour has Come v. 15b 
b. The Grain has Dried v. 15c 
C. Execution Report: The Son of Man Harvests the Earth's 
Grain v. 16 
П. The Image of the Grape Harvest vv. 17-20 
A. The Emergence of a Second Angel from the Heavenly 
Temple Wielding a Sickle v. 17 
B. The Emergence and Message of the Angel of Fire from the 
Heavenly Altar v. 18 
l. The Emergence of the Angel of Fire from the 
Heavenly Altar v. 18a 
2. Instructions to the Second Temple Angel to Reap the 
Earth's Grapes v. 18b 
3. Purpose Statement: The Harvest 1s Ripe v. 18c 
C. Execution Report: The Second Angel Harvests the Earth's 
Grapes v. 19 
l. The Grape Clusters Harvested v. 19a 
2. The Great Winepress of God's Wrath v. 19b-20 
a. The Grapes Thrown into the Winepress v. 19b 
b. The Winepress Trampled Outside of the City of 
Jerusalem v. 20a 


c. The Measure of the Flow of Blood v. 20b 


Structural Analysis of Mark 4:26-29 
The Parable of the Seed’s Growth: The Eschatological Growth of the 
Kingdom 
I. Didactic Introduction Formula 26a 
П. A Parabolic Teaching of the Kingdom of God: The Seed’s Growth 
vv. 26b-29 
A. The Farmer’s Initial Work 
1. The Farmer Sows the Seed v. 26b 
2. The Farmer Resumes Normal Life Activities v. 27a 
B. The Seed’s Initial Germination and the Farmer’s Lack of 
Knowledge v. 27b 
The Seed’s Activity of Maturation v. 28 
. The Farmer’s Activity of Harvesting of the Crop v. 29 


en 
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Structural Analysis of Rev 22:1-3a 
The New Jerusalem as the New Garden of Eden 22:1-3a 
I. Vision Report 22:1а 
II. The River of Life 22:1b-2a 
A. Description of River: as Crystal v.1b 
B. Locus of River: The Throne of God and of the Lamb v. 1c 
C. Flow of River: Through the Street of the New Jerusalem: v. 
2a 
III. The Trees of Life v. 2b-d 
A. Trees Line both Sides of the River v. 2b 
B. Bearing Twelve Fruits: One for Each Month v. 2c 
C. Leaves for the Healing of the Nations v. 2d 
IV. The Removal of the Adamic Curse v. 3a 


Structural Analysis of Matthew 24:29-31 
The Matthean Parousia of the Son of Man vv. 29-31 
I. Cosmic Disturbances at the Theophanic Approach of the Son of 
Man v. 29 
A. Chronological Notation: Immediately after the Great Tribula- 
tion v. 29a 
B. The Cosmic Disturbances at the Theophanic Approach of 
the Son of Man v. 29b 
l. Sun Darkened 
2. Moon Fails to Give Light 
3. Stars Fall 
4. Cosmic Quake of Heavenly Powers 
II. The Sign of the Son of Man: His Coming in the Clouds of 
Heaven v. 30 
A. The Appearance of the Heavenly Sign: The Theophanic 
Appearance 
The Universal Mourning of the Earth's Inhabitants 
. The Universal Appearance of the Son of Man 
. The Parousia of the Son of Man in the Clouds 
HI. The Resurrection of the Elect v. 31 
A. The Commissioning of the Angelic Reapers 
B. The Trumpet Signal 
C. The World Wide Resurrection of the Elect 
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Structural Analysis of Mark 13:24-27 
The Markan Parousia of the Son of Man vv. 24-27 
I. Cosmic Disturbances at the Theophanic Approach of the Son 
of Man v. 24-25 
A. Chronological Notation: In the Days after the Great Tribula- 
tion v. 24a 
B. The Cosmic Disturbances at the Theophanic Approach of 
the Son of Man v. 24b-25 
1. Sun Darkened 
2. Moon Fails to Give Light 
3. Stars Fall v. 25 
4. Cosmic Quake of Heavenly Powers 
II. The Theophany of Son of Man: His Coming in the Clouds of 
Heaven v. 26 
A. The Universal Appearance of the Son of Man 
B. The Parousia of the Son of Man in the Clouds 
III. The Resurrection of the Elect v. 27 
A. The Commissioning of the Angelic Reapers 
B. The World Wide Resurrection of the Elect 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


"Al Tigre : An ancient midrashic interpretive technique that means “do 
not read.” 

Abhängigkeit. Dependency 

Akklamation: Acclamation 

Anruf: Call 

Appropriation: the acquisition of an antecedent text. 

Athnach: A division marker used by the Masoretes to divides the Hebrew 
verse in half. 

Bekenntnisformel: Confession formula 

Bildung: Formation 

Bundesbuch: Book of the Covenant 

Bußruf: Call to Repentance 

Charaz: A midrashic technique that stringing scriptures together from 
various Sources (a string of peals). 

Chiffre: Cipher 

Echoraum: Echo-room 

Figengut: Private material 

ein Nachtrag: A supplement 

Emprunts littéraires: Literary borrowing 

Erfüllungsgehilfe: An aid to fulfillment 

Erkenntnisformel: Recognition formula 

Erscheinung. Appearance 

Erzähler. Narrator 

Jemdliche Skizze: Enemy sketch 

Fingerzeig. Pointer 

Fremdvölker : Foreign people 

Galtung: Genre 

Gemeinde: Congregation 

Gemeinschaft : Community 

Gezerah Shaveh: A midrashic technique that connects passages (often 
disparate) together by the repeated use of a word. 

Glaubensgerechtigkeit : Faith-righteousness 

Grundrif : Ground plan 

Hapax legomenon: Spoken once 

Hauptbegriff. Principle idea or term 
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Heilsankündigung: Announcement of salvation 

Heilsorakel: Salvation oracle 

Heilsverheißung: Promise of salvation 

Heilsverheißungen: Promises of salvation 

Hierocrats. Priestly or temple people 

Hieros gamos: Priestly marriage 

lus talionis: Equal retribution 

Jahwerede: Yahweh speech 

Kaph veritatis: An expression used by Hebrew grammarians to determine 
an exact true identity through the use of the Hebrew preposition 
Kaph. 

Kompositionstechnik: Composition technique 

Lacuna: A lack, or something missing. 

Lärmzeichen: Signal of a tumult 

Lehrerüffnungsruf: Call to receive instruction 

Leitmotiv: Leading motif 

Lex talionis: Law of retaliation 

Lósungsschlüssel: Solution key 

Léwenbild: Lion picture 

Midrashic-complex: A combination of two or more verses 

Nachleben: After-life. 

Nachtrag. Supplement 

Nordfeind: Northern enemy 

Onomatopoeia: This is a Greek term that imitates the sound it repre- 
sents. 

pélerinage pacifique des Gentils: Peaceful pilgrimage of the Gentiles 

Psalmensprache: Terminology from the Psalms. 

Rechtssprache: Legal terminology/forensic terminology 

Religionsgeschichte: History of religion. 

Resignification: In this work this term refers to the author’s transfor- 
mation of an antecedent text for his own purpose. 

sachkritische: Concept critical (adjective) 

Scham: Shame 

Schlussformel: Closing formula 

Schöpfungsage: Creation story 

Schöpfungsbericht: Creation account 

Schrifibrophet: A literary prophet 

Schrifibrophetie: Scribal prophecy 

Sitz im Leben: Situation in life. 
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Sola fide: An expression of the reforms meaning that salvation is by faith 
alone. 

Steigerung: Intensification. 

Stichwort. Catchword. 

Sui generis: A Latin term meaning of tts own gender/ genus. 

Terminus technicus: Technical term. 

Textgestalt: Text-form. 

Theophanieschilderung: Description of a theophany or theophanic descrip- 
tion. 

Topos: Place 

Traditio: This term refers to the modification of the original text (tra- 
ditum) by the process of its reuse. 

Traditum: This term refers to the original tradition of the biblical text. 

Typusmidrasch: Midrashic model 

Umkehrung: Reversal 

Umschwung: Reversal 

unmittelbarer Атар: immediate occasion 

Urzeit-Endzeit-Schema: Earliest time — end time scheme. 

Vorlage: In biblical studies this term refers to the text that lies before 
the translator. 

Vorleben: Previous life 

Weltanschauung: Worldview 

Wohnort: Dwelling place 

Wortspiel: Word play 

Zeit: Time 

Zeitgeist : Spirit of the age 

Zitatcharakter. Quotation character 

Zweck: The purpose or aim 

Zwischenzeit: In between time or an interval of time. 
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